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St andard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


the Plumber Protects the 
he NW 


Health of the Nation 


**Home Boox’’— 
“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home,” 
helps you plan your bath 
facilities wisely. Gives 
prices for your guidance. 
Write for copy. 


Faucets and other 
Fittings— much depends 
upon them for satisfac- 
tory bathroom service. 
This is doubly assured 
when both Fittings and 
Fixtures are “Standard” 





AMPLE 


99 ¢ 


lurry is a 


BATHROOM FACILITIES | . 








ee yf 


harmful word | 






Health habits tend naturally to be hurried by children in 
the morning. A new day calls. Playmates wait. Mother 
has a hard time preventing neglect of important bodily atten- 
tions. And how much harder it is when bathroom facili- 
ties are limited. 


Father must shave; Sister must go downtown; then 
there’s the rest of the family. 


“Take plenty of time” is an important rule of health. 


To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. In 
many homes the attractive bathroom shown above would be 
fully adequate. Others require an added lavatory, shower, 
toilet; still others want one, two, or three extra bathrooms. 


Your Plumber can supply “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
and Fittings for the best arrangement for your home. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 





NOT A LUXURY 




















Cotor is the modern note—and a most delightful one—in home design 


NEW BEAUTY <« STRENGTH <x PERMANENCY 


You can secure them at low cost with 
Bishopric — the Unit-Wall construction 





To THE present great popular- 
ity of colored stucco Bishopric 
has made noslight contribution. 

A warmth and richness of 
color and texture never before 
known are now made available. 

And with this new beauty isin- 
corporated a degree of strength 
and durability surpassing all 
previous standards. 

Bishopric is a unit-wall con- 
struction. It consists of (1) a 
patented reinforcing base, (2) a 
stucco, and (3) an attractive 
color finish. 

All three materials are de- 
signed and made to be used 
together. They combine to form 
a unit-wall—as opposed to a 
wall made from miscellaneous 
materials mixed together. 

The result is a coherence and 
strength of construction obtain- 
able only with Bishopric. The 





diagram at the right illustrates 





THIS IS THE UNIT-WALL 
Its foundation is Bishopric Base, the in- 
sulating reinforcement, nailed securely 
to the studdings. Bishopric Base con- 
sists of finest quality fibre-board (with 
felt for insulation), heavily coated with 
asphalt mastic. Into this, bone dry cre- 
osoted wood bars are embedded under 
great pressure. The result 1s a sour ad 
deadening, vermin-proof, fire-resistin 
base of unusual strength, which kee ps 
the house warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. 

Over this base is applied Bishopric 
Stucco, locking into the grooves provide 
by the Bishopric Base and forming a 
complete wall unit. Note how stucco 
and base lock together. 

Bishopric Stucco is mixed in exact, 
scientifically determined proportions 
and is shipped in air-tight metal drums. 

Finally, Bishopric Sunfast Finish is 
applied, giving your home the charm of 
lovely color. There are many attractiv 
tints for you to choose from. 











how this has been accomplished. 
Bishopric is also economical. 
The reinforcing base may be 
applied directly to studdings, 
producing a stronger, warmer 
wall than sheathing, metal base, 
and stucco—and the cost is less. 
Bishopric Stucco is also ap- 
plied with excellent results over 
hollow tile, concrete blocks, and 
similar materials. 


Send for New Booktet 


Our new deluxe booklet, “The 
Renaissance of Colored Stucco,” 
contains page after page of val- 
uable information and interest- 
ing suggestions. Fully illustrated 
in color. Before you make fur- 
ther plans send for this authori- 
tative and helpful book. Enclose 
10 cents with coupon below. 


Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
ke BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 








THE BISHOPRIC MFG. 





CO. 

107 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

rhe Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps 
“| or wrapped coin) for which please 

send me your new booklet, “The 

Renaissance of Colored Stucco.’ 


Print NAME AND ApDRESS PLAINLY 























BISHOPRIC 









THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Frogs EOUS sconce in modern brass takes 
the form of the Chinese pheasant shown 
in Figure 1. The height of the royal bird is 
15” over all, and he is 9” across. He has a 
most decorative spreading tail which sweeps 
behind him proudly, and makes him a striking 
decoration for any room. He is priced at 
$16.00, and must be sent by express collect to 
his new home. — M. Straus, IMporTER 


, 





HE stunning bridge-table cover shown in 
Figure 2 is 35’’ square, and is made of 
extra good quality black sateen. It has a 2” 
border all around of fine blue and gold braid, 
and a 7” decorative Chinese tassel in blue, 





FIG. 2 


with colored beads, at each corner. The 
price is $10.00 postpaid. — Mary CampBELI 
STUDIO 


$ en pressed-glass set, which may be used 
for berries, or whatever you like, would 
make anyone feel cooler just to look at it on a 
hot day, for its flecked surface has a greenish 
tint which suggests ice. | 
think it would be delightful 
to use in serving cucumbers, 
with the fish course. The 
large leaf-shaped dish is 103” 
long, and 7” across in the wid- 
est part, while the small serv- 
ice dishes, also leaf-shaped, 
are 6” long, and 4” wide. The 
seven pieces, as shown in 





Figure 3, cost $6.50, and are sent by ex- 
press collect. — JANE WuITE LONSDALE 


HE scarf shown in Figure 4, imported 
from Ravenna, Italy, has a design which 
is a copy of a very ancient one made by crafts- 
men centuries ago. The color is dark blue, 





FIG. 3 


applied by a special local process recently re- 
vived in Italy, and guaranteed to be washable. 
This runner is 11” wide, and 41” long, ex- 
clusive of the fringe, and the price is $6.00. — 
ITALIAN SPECIALTIES COMPANY 





FIG. 4 








FOR THE ADDRESSES 
of the shops where the 
articles mentioned below 
may be purchased, see 
list which appears at 
the end of the Window 
Shopping Section 














N exquisite round brass tray, made by the 
delicate and skillful fingers of East 
Indian craftsmen, is shown in Figure 5. It is 
12” in diameter, and is beautifully engraved 
with an intricate pattern in black, whose open 
spaces have been filled with red and blue lac- 
quer which brings out the richness of the de- 
sign. This tray would be suitable for many 
things in the house: it is decorative as a card 
receptacle, useful for passing cigarettes, or 
for holding miscellaneous articles on the living- 
room table. The price is $10.00, postpaid. — 
Far East IMports COMPANY 


S anything lovelier than cool green glass for 
summer use! Figure 6 shows several de- 
lectable articles in which | am sure many of 





you will want to invest. The small inkwell on 
the left, a replica of a very old one, is of rough, 
irregular greenish glass, 23” tall, and has a 
very ancient look. With a 15” quill pen- 
holder, which may be rose, yellow, lavender, 
or blue, as you prefer, the price is $1.50. 
They are sent by express collect. 

The group also shows a big green-glass frog, 
which is really a box, and makes a neat recep- 
tacle for cigarettes. His dimen- 
sions are 4” wide, 4” high, and 
6” long, and his price $1.50. To 
the right of the frog you may 
see some charming green water- 
glasses, 33’ tall and 23” in 
diameter. They are delicately 
thin, shaped in small vertical 
panels, and blown with three 
ridges toward the base, which 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, July 1926. 


Vol. LX. No.1. Published monthly. 


Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H. 


35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 




















Loading Celotex Insulating Lumber aboard 
the Chantier at New York. 


JULY 1926 





World-Wide Photo 





Up where it’s 60° below zero 
this lumber kept Byrd explorers warm 


EN Commander Byrd and 
his forty-five courageous vol- 
unteers embarked on their expedi- 
tion to the Pole, they went prepared 
as no Arctic explorers have ever gone before. 
In addition to the finest scientific equipment 
the United States Navy and Shipping Board 
and the National Geographic Society could 
assemble, they took Celotex Insulating Lumber. 
Thus they were protected from the polar ex- 
plorers’ greatest enemy—bitter, numbing cold! 
The living quarters of the expedition’s ship, 
Chantier, were lined with this amazing lum- 
ber. And up to far-away Spitzbergen— where 
temperatures have been recorded down to 60° 
below zero—they took Celotex to build their 
base headquarters house. “Promising,” says the 
New York Times, “‘warm quarters on land and 
on the ship, even if extreme cold is encoun- 
tered.” 


Why they chose Celotex 


The expedition’s scientists selected Celotex, 
first of all for its remarkable insulating value. 





North Pole aviators defy deadly Arctic cold 
with the same insulating lumber that has made 
80,000 homes winter-warm, summer-cool 


Noordinary insulation would do, up where the 
fight for warmth is a matter of life and death. 

They found that Celotex, made from the 
tough fibres of cane, is filled with millions of 
tiny sealed air cells—the best insulation known 
to science. 

They found in Celotex a material strong 
enough to build their house in Spitzbergen— 
not an extra item of equipment to be carried 
thousands of miles. Celotex was also selected 
because of its proved record of effectiveness 
in more than 80,000 homes. 


Celotex insulates your home at little 
or no extra cost 


Here in America we do not suffer from tem- 
peratures of 60° below zero. Butevery year we 
do have extremes of cold and heat that ordi- 
nary wall and roof materials cannot keep out. 
Modern building practice demands insulation. 


ELOTEX 








© 1926, The Celotex Co. 





1 INSULATING LUMBER | 


And what better insulation could 
you have in your home than the lum- 
ber selected for this expedition into 
the frozen north! 

In the walls and ceilings of your house, 
Celotex will shut out the beating heat of the 
summer sun and keep in furnace heat while 
winter roars outside. It will cut your fuel bills 
about one-third. 

Celotex will insulate your house at little or no 
extra building cost. Wherever used, it replaces 
other materials. It both insulates and builds. 

The advantages Celotex brings are available 
right now—for every home, old or new, large 
or small. Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you how. Leaders in these 
lines urge the use of Celotex. All lumber deal- 
ers can supply it. 

Meanwhile send the coupon below for the 
illustrated Celotex Building Book. 

THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 


Ce di 
Toronto Halifax Vancouver 


Montreal 





Winnipeg 
? THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. M-47 
: 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
: Please send the Celotex Building Book. 




















WINDOW SHOPPING 
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Design : 
No. 1458 
CHARMING PATTERN in 
col Titian Ware, made by Adams AMERICAN 
of England. Decorated on cream CLIPPER SHIPS 
background with bright yellow or , 
green border, black edge and lines Reproductions in full color, 


twelve printings, from water 
colors by A. C. Edwards, size 
of prints about 19 x 25 inches. 
FLYING CLOUD, GAMECOCK 
AND WESTWARD HO 


Illustrated list sent on request. 


on either side of band. Center deco- 
ration of pink and blue flowers and 
} green leaves. Carried in open stock. 
Dinner Set, 102 pieces . . . $74.00 


" Dinner Set, 56 pieces . . . 40.00 
Breakfast Set, 40 pieces . . 27.75 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
through your dealer or direct 





gg date —" You can obtain the pictures 
ger er makes them easy to grasp. The price of these cool and of us. 
| Ricu anp Fisuer, 1Nc. practical containers for summer drinks is $7.00 per FOSTER BROS. 
14 East 48th St., Near 5th Ave. dozen, and they must go to you by express collect. — Summer Street, Arlington, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. Jane Wuite LonspDALE (Retail salesroom, 4 Park Square, Boston) 


























CHAIR-PAD made in hooked-rug fashion will 

be a novelty for your old-fashioned chairs, and 

add a fine bit of color to your living-room or dining- 
room. The one shown in Figure 7 is 123’ across the 

Campbell Shops back, and 15’’ deep. The background is black, against 
for which is hooked a cluster of flowers in shades of soft 
Unfinished Furniture pinks and reds, with yellow centres outlined with black. 
The buds are also in two tones of red and pink, and the 

| leaves in diiferent shades of green. The pad complete, 














with tapes to attach it to your chair, is $7.50. — Mrs. SILHOUETTES 
| E.E. M : In Copper or Iron 
ae Ships, Birds or Animals 


Natural Colors or Black 


Hand Forged Lanterns 
Lighting Hardware and 
Fixtures Grilles 


Malis 
Shop bac 


30 West 15th Street, New York 





Large stock of unfinished furniture offering 
many decorative and practical suggestions, 
on display. 

Special furniture or wood working made to order. 
Furniture refinished. | 


Contract Work Solicited 


| 
The Campbell Shops | | 


of New York, Inc. 

216 E. 41st Street, New York | 
Near Grand Central Terminal 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 7226 


& 


© 






Ask for Catalog A-7 
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A N 7] UE S LACQUERED BASKETS 
mounted 
OQ ui —_ with Ship 


Prints, make 
AMERICAN » ENGLISH » FRENCH ¢ ETC a. 
Mrs. Edwin C. Larned and Mrs. Wallis E 
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wedding 


2 
y, 
HIS unusual, 





ovel » fre Sweden will d 7 ) »sents 
light the. heart of the “connoisseur. | \Howe have returned from abroad, bringing presents. 
Comes seve Size . | —_ = 
eens oe cereal eee le a | with them a large stock of furniture, mirrors, china, $12.00 — ex 


Continent. Visit my shop or write for 
leaflet. Personal attention given mail 
orders 





press prepaid 


The Mary Campbell Studio 


18 Clinton Street 
Brooklyn ’ New York 


glass, ship models, and small articles, which are 
on sale at the Corn Crib Shop, Poppasquash 
Road, and the Boat Yard Tea Room, Ferry Road, 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Avenue, near 53rd St. 











‘ew Yor 




















banat is situated on the main road between 
Providence and Newport, and is two and a half 


YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, invest- 
ments, friends, children, personal development or 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valuable information. Our clients are successful. 
Prices are moderate and all details are fully ex- 
plained in our folder. Send for it today. 


THE FORECASTERS 
Marion Meyer Drew —— Sidney Kimball Bennett 
6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Cal. 


hours’ drive from Boston, via Providence. Shops 


open daily except Sunday, at ten o'clock = a Se 
““suercr DOat Yard Tea Room my, 18045 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


PEA WE US SISO 


low to ca’ run pr - 

DA sie THA Bone ee Motor Inns, Cafeterias, 

‘ete.— over 51 Ways to Make Money in your 

own business or good position s. Write today 
for FREE illus. booklet, **Cooking for Profit. 


| American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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TG PECIFICATION®: 
Water Pipes 





| se Rust-clogged 


Discolored Water 
Leaky Spouts and Gutters 
Stiff Rusty Hinges 
Rusting Door Knobs 
Crumbling Screens 

Rust— Rusty , Be od 





Pate i 

















Would You Accept These 


Materials for Your New House? 


OU would not knowingly order rusty metal parts | Anaconda Bronze Wire cannot becomeweakened with 

for your house, and you certainly would not ac- _ rust, but will remain tight and strong indefinitely; and 
cept them if they were delivered. Yet rust isinherent hardware of Anaconda Brass or Bronze will always 
in iron and steel, and whenever you specify these remain serviceable and beautiful. Anaconda Copper, 
metals for service which exposes them to moisture, Brass and Bronze provide a lifetime of care-free ser- 
you also specify rust; you make rust part vice without expense for paint, repairs or 
of your order, and it is built into your house. ANACONDA replacements. 
METALS 





ne oe f : Yet an average eight-room house costing 
P eee ek eee CANNOT RUST | about $15,000 can be completely rust- 


Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze, which , Aste 

cannot rust PRool flashings meee and se oe * * | proofed—inside and out—for only $450 
° Ye 99.9% pure. this ac” 1 more than the cost of metals that rust. 

downspouts of Anaconda Copper will give | counts for its excep 

generations of rust-proof service; Anaconda os For further information on this important 

Brass Pipe will absolutely prevent rust from loys,BrassandBronze. | Subject of rust prevention, address our 


forming in water supply pipes; screens of “Building Service Department.” 

















THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA_AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont, 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS “2 BRONZE 




















WINDOW SHOPPING 


FLORENTIN 
CRAFTSMEN 




















Part of a curtain pole, No. 902. 
A set in this design consists of a 
4-foot rod, 14-inch diameter, 2 
brackets, 2 finials and 10 rings. 
Price complete, $14.50. Additional 
rings 25 cents each. 





MAYFLOWER 











pe ee ge = inches nee — : i - 
ong. n am nm smoky mahogan. I iC | = y 
wie. Sanereay antiqued. cg “copper sails Fic. 8 | HE 7 effectiveness of a 
molded ful own, and nautics rigge Als 
similar model of SANT A MARIA. - mn h yeree serigaa a greatly 
SOUS EADECN CONSE OR SSS). JOLLY wastebasket for the bathroom, nursery, or enhanced by harmonious 
Authentic scale models of Whaler PROGRESS - : : oe secu er re hand-wrought curtain rods 
and Clipper FLYING CLOUD, 18 inches. $100. bedroom is shown in F igure 8. This basket is ~ 
Larger scale models of any particular ° wie * ° . 
ship to order oval in shape, and 11” high, the dimensions of the oval Mail orde:s are promptly delivered. 
Reproduction of old SAILOR’S SEA CHESTS : : : : 
with typical Attings and decorations. | Pewter being 8} x 12”. It is covered with creamy marbleized | 
whale oil lamps with ship lamp shades — ‘ : é 
prints and paintings. paper, with a pattern of bluebirds in gay natural colors THE ee CRAFTSMEN} 
Booklet upon request = > ot . i Masters of the Metal Arts 
Nutting’s Marblehead Workshop on the outside, and a waterproof lining in old rose. 45 East 22nd St., New York City | 
Marblehead, Massachusetts Since this interior is waterproof, the basket may be 














safely used for damp towels, if you wish. Any colors may 
be ordered to match the schemes of your rooms. The 


price is $7.00, and the basket is best sent express col- _ \ 
PLANS + HOMES lect. — Mary CAMPBELL STUDIO > © 
u __ eee) ThisBOOK 












Homes (New) 91.00 On Home 
Spanish & Eng ony ° e 
panish & Englien Beautifying 
me Homes $1.50 Sent Fre 
e 


- o story ee. 
rench & editer- 
Ready Now ranean types 


Two new books of | All American $j 09 





i’ Contains practical sug- 
gestions on how to 





Distinctive Califor- | §9 houses, 7-10 rms. ) make your home artis- 
nia all-climate | The New $1 00 tic, cheery and inviting © 
homes. Beautiful | Colonials ... can a+ ally coonoes fl 


50 houses, 6-10 rms. 
Southwest 


{cally refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 


exteriors — stucco, 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


brick, wood. Prac- | Stucco 00 
tical interiors— | Homes...... ‘ BUILDING? 
batty. tpimnae 75 t alows & é 
space saving floor dupleace’ Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 


that ambition without “cutting corners.” 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 
ties. If, after receiving book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual 


plans. Artistic | west Coast $1.00 
proportions! | Bungalows 


Learn what is new ~b, -aae 6-7 rms. 
and better in artis- | Bungalows $1, 














tic homes....Still- | 75 houses, 3-4-5 rms. Service Department. Experts will gladly 

well’s Practical | SPECIAL OFFER. FIG. 9 solve ¢ your problem for you without charge. 

Plan Books will see aan $1.50 We w oe. send thts book free one 

e s with any two , x . 4 > sc > ’ ost pa’ ‘or the name and address 0, 

show youl $1 books for $3. HIS gay set of china, Figure 9, is imported from mn of the best painters in your locality 

France, as its decoration of chanticleers would S.C. SORENESS 5 908, Dept. H.B.7 

Toeni . j icate. The ware is crez thite q > cocks <- “The Wood Finishing Authorities” 

E.W. STILLWELL & CO. 330 California Bidg indicate. The ware is cream white, with the cocks and eee. Foe mee 





Loe Angcice, Calif, 

















True Reproductions of Colonial and 


| Early American Furniture Choice 

oa ee oe SQUIRREL || Unfinished, Stained, Painted or Decorated to Order Antique Oriental Rugs 
Large assortment of of Museum Grade 

Furniture for Homes 

always in stock for 

prompt shipment. 











| Have been sold from this stock to hom 
| lovers and collectors all over America ~ 
people of discrimination and taste wh 
| encounter the usual difficulty of secur 
| ing such rugs in the usual commercié 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





OwL CHERUB IMP | 
KNOCKER KNOCKER KNOCKER 


BEDROOM DOOR KNOCKERS | 


MADE OF POLISHED BRASS $1.00 Each 
OR BRONZE (Antique Finish) $1.25 Each 


27 Henry owan- aur Brooklyn, 
Street Stu ios N. Y. 


places. 
Istri 


ow ros. : . Li 
Write for My Descriptive List port 


if you are interested in the best, an 
I will send your selection on apprové 
at my expense. Then make your selec 
tions in your own home free from sellin 
argument other than that furnished b 


We paint— antique and | 
| 
| 
| the rugs themselves. 


decorate — also finish in 
natural wood finishes. 








cw 





Our catalogue showing 
room settings mailed on 
receipt of 25c—stamps. ; ; ( 








C29 NEW ‘encices: 








Free to your home, direct from “The 


Handkerchief Man"’— absolutel © 
spprorel ladies’ finc, imparted | Artcraft Furniture Co. 
linen ‘kerchiefs. Porto Rican | 


hand-embroidered corners in pas- $ 3 
tel shades on white or colored 203 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Irish _ linen. State preference. W/ 
SIX for $1.40. Write for No. Between 32nd and 33rd Sts. Caledonia 3144 
11/PR. Also men's “Stylux” 4 for 


ioe) $1. Style folder free 
FRANK M. JACOBS, Grand Rapids, Mich. $2.00 each 








Mitteldorfer Straus | 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.! 
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Istrian Marble Well Head from = 
an old Florentine Garden; = 
Wrought Iron Top... $925 |= 














artis- = 
iviting © 
y you } 
onom- © 
furni- © 


== Istrian Stone Semi-Circular 
- Seat from Italy .. . $750 






‘You can “bring 
= dreams to ‘your garden” 





wish 
vidual 
gladly 
nk Italian suns have looked down upon = Make it a place to walk in, to dream 
ois some of these garden pieces. Lovers in, to be happy in. 
, W 2 od . 
— of the Old World have cman On We have more than enough of this 
the edge of the well, looking down, mee 
| ie beautiful garden furniture to repay 
- seeking for the truths that lie in the <I “i 
, A ee magic a you many times for a visit to our 
EN Se ORR shop. Nowhere else can you find it. 
Ugs : E : ig . 
a irof and age has given them an _ Do not hesitate if you have no im- 
to how inimitable charm. mediate desire to purchase. They are 
i ce : Bring these lovely objects to your _ here for you to enjoy or to acquire 
Liat trian Stone Vase Im- garden. Make of itsomethingeven and our welcome to you will be just 
mg? Fe we better than a spot to grow flowers. as sincere if you come only to see. 
{pprov: 
ur selec 
n sellin 
ih GENUINE ANTIQUE AND MODERN MANTELS ~ ANDIRONS ~ VASES 
s, N.Y WELL HEADS sr FOUNTAINS Ta CIRCULAR SEATS ww COLUMNS 


SoD 
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wi Ceseusreo#~ Wu. H JACKSON COMPANY \crssesiiae 
ASS ’ INTHE ~3/ M. . 


\ oF ITS KIND 
o- - YEAR 1827.5~ 2 WEST 47th STREET 318N.MICHIGAN AVE. A\N AMERICA: 
* —— fp + NEW YORK* + CHICAGO + = : 
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WINDOW SHOPPING: 


—_— | sprays of flowers in cheerful tones of red, old rose, yellow, 3 

and green. The set of twenty-three pieces is priced at 
f | KNIVES, $15.50 and includes six tea-plates 7}”’ in diameter, six 
iii FORKS & cups 4” in diameter, and six saucers 6” in diameter, as 
SPOONS | well as a sugar-bowl, 6” tall and 7” wide, with a cover, 

and a teapot which is 7”’ tall and 10” across. The han- 

















direct from 




















Paris dles on the cups, and the handles and fruit-shaped knobs 

for the on the sugar-bowl and teapot, are picked out in the old- 

. Summer Home | pink shade which is used in the decorations. If you wish 

$5 for six | | to have a more complete service for breakfast or lunch- 

Knives, Forks or | | eon, you may learn of other pieces including plates in 
Spoons I | seven different sizes, platters, vegetable dishes, oatmeal The charm and delicacy of 
in 1 | dishes, and pitchers in two other sizes. Prices upon ap- this blown glass of Venice 
oe. H | plication. — JANE Wuite LonsDALE rey hinigeer | a. 
a j oe long pitcher spoon and iced 
oe tea spoons are of hand 


$5 for 6 of either © Amber Yellow , 
wrought silver. 


The latest model and best quality made 
in France today. Non-tarnishable gold 























a: cera Ivorine handles. Order The LITTLE GALLERY 
| F M CARLETON | 29 West 56th Street 
| 21 East 55th Street New York | New York City 
= a J | 





| FIG. 10 





. | F you are furnishing your summer home with Early 
Bruchman GENUINE Navajo Rugs American furniture, either antiques or reproductions, i a 68 ob'4 
Sold on a Money Back Guarantee you will be charmed with this little footstool which is an 


| Whether you | exact copy of a worn early model. This stool, which is INTERIOR 
hove SIS00 or | shown in Figure 10, is made with a maple finish, and is DECORATION 


$50.00 to in. 


vest in Navajo oval in shape. It is 12” long, and 63” wide, and stands 





go astray in send- ¥ : om i . 
ing me your order say in antique parlance, and the top is 13” thick. The 
price of this practical and quaint little piece, which has a 


A delightfully ar- 


ranged course for 


| 
er eset | 6}" from the floor. The sturdy legs are ‘raked,’ as we 
| 
—tell me what you | 
| 


wish. P’U fill your 











tage ener ep sturdy ipa of — * 3.00 plus parcel post either professional 
had se charges. — ELIZABETH Morse or cultural use 
Each year Navajo No previous fosiving required. Galicia 
Rugs get scarcer ] , : ; opportunitiesin this fascinating profession. 
ere Raita, ILHOUETTES of famous people, Full instruction * ae of color arggern 
some _ extremely inte a1 ite cz ita . period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 
rare rugs, and if | printed = plain white cards suitable all principles of decoration. Home study 
you are interested | for framing, may be ordered from the course conducted by foremost authorities. 
rib ladto ‘ ° ‘ . 
tealight yin most famous woman silhouette-artist in Start at once. Send for Booklet BT | 
f dens, lib . kiddies’ pl 3 all Denke . Ce 4 . . 
ae Gr ke ae es ee | this country. You will all be interested in The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
genuine Navajo. Just the rug for cabins. the silhouette of the Prince of Wales, shown INTERIOR DECORATION 
Send for Folder H.B.% in Figure 11. He posed for this while in 441 Madison Ave. New York 


New York last vear, and the picture has the Dames sat 


charming personal touch of a replica of 
the popular young man’s autograph. | am ~— | 
certain every one of our voung lady readers 





R a B h Indian Trader for 23 Years 
Mm. DruchMan, winstow, ARIZONA 








| 
| 





























































SESQUI-CENTENNIAL | r1G. 11 will wish for this silhouette to hang by =, nae —) 
EXHIBITION | Artistic Pieces of 
Philadelphia, Pa. | | SMALL FURNITURE 

1926 | | | > 
Crag "=| «a yy aE GEE” => | Hanging Booteries, Mail Racks, 
« The houses rep- oe if Hanging Bookshelves, Hanging 
resenting High -” Telephone Booths, etc. 
Street in the Colonial Ee : Les. ec : ~ 
days of 1776 are fitted Fine cabinet Pesan and _ rigid 
with Teller’s hand fi construction. Every piece guar- 
forged hardware. | F Roo Ss anteed. 
= e Send for Pamphlet } 
, ae eg . | 
M.S. TELLER” ée, Filassins and rhe | 
Colonial Hardware | aie Sa hye Ste ‘ § to e H. R. NAYLOR 
aati 280 Wall Street Soy ere Tepe ‘i ppin Si n Ss 125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J 
Kingston, New York - $e «=: Interesting shapes and | lL y 
= choice colorings. 
—-— > a Send for circulars: } 
| Age 29A— Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs 
——— 29B—‘‘Thatchslate Roofs” = | 
Build a Genuine oot 29C— Flagging ‘ > en ad we At Sa wun, n 
Ship Model | | THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, ~* | Ons? Any sem Sask yon se 
Authentic plans with |_| | reviewed or advertised, or any 
Se een , Home Office z New York old book you hear mentioned (that 
construction of the most ‘ cera wea oe sii is still in print) will be promptly 
no gre «aha a | Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. lt supplied at the regular retail price 
ne ——_ nde sae | Sa A AR gO AR eR cas by the Artantic Montuty Boox- 


upon receipt of $3.00. i 
sHop, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
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Department B 
The Karak Company, Little Neck, L. I. 
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For the growing 
: number of people who Kein 
Y ee prefer an open car for Re 
pee personal use, there is none 

ee ee so satisfying nor of more 

= ais oA unmistakable style than 
: the powerful Lincoln 
—_— ae Sport Roadster with “ae 
: body by Locke. . 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division o; 


— Ford Motor Company 
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HOME OWNERS’ SERVICE INSTITUTE, ING, 


















































































— 
These Model Homes Built ae oa 
-— +e—_—_4 atch Newspapers and Magazines UNDE! 
and Equipped W ith- — SSS ADVERTISING in newspapers and magazines will keeps t 
PN Um DINING ROOM PORCH announce locations of July and August demon- and Pro 
aa atc gp on Ses Aeesriation Tuo Tews stration model homes. at 
Anaconda Brass Pipe and Bronze-Screen Wire — 5 
“ OC 
American Brass Company | . 
Corto Radiators — Ideal Arco Boiler — Arco Hot — Living Clip the coupon below C. I 
Water Tank American Radiator Company = ROOM 23 Far 
3 " KITCHEN 
Anaconda Copper Metal W ork Cours wwe 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company | Every home-builder should have these 
Muralia Wall Papers Baeck Wall Paper Company authoritative books on home building. _— 
Celotex Insulating Lumber The Celotex Company MALL © The first, “A Manual of Home Building,” 
Nairn Gold Seal Inlaid I inoleum ~ he contains 48 pages of pictures and floor plans 
C ongoleum-Nairn, Inc. 4 n le of these model homes; also other helpful 
Locks and Builders’ Hardware P. & F. Corbin a 1 i advice on how to make your own home a 
Plumbing Materials Crane Co. pnd. ey model home. Send 10c. only, with coupon. i 
Radio Receiving Sets and Equipment = . i 
, The Crosley Radio Corporation First] FLoom PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN _The second, Volume 1,“The Books of a | 
Fenestra Casement and Basement Steel Windows Thousand Homes, gives you a wide choice 
of 500 attractive homes of all types to suit every 























Detroit Steel Products Co. ’ 
Tontine Window Shades, Duco Furniture Finish, need. Send $3.00 with the coupon below. j 


Rug Anchors 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Fairfacts China Bathroom Accessories NATION-WIDE movement for better homes is now 
The Fairfacts Company, Inc. . . ‘ 
ae under way. Better building, proper architectural 





G-E Wiring System General Electric Company 
rnerator Chimney-fed Incinerc ‘ by by 
ee niet incinerator Company Planning, adequate materials and equipment, good = 
ehigh Portland Cemen e 4 4 : . : eKs 
Lehigh Porant ork Portland Cement Company furnishing and decoration, labor-saving gas, electric Ueane 


ng-Bell Tra irked Lumber ar « Flooring . 4 ° ° HO. 
Long-Biell Teade-Marked Lumber and Oak Flooring and oil devices, radio—all will be demonstrated for MES 








The Long-Bell Lumber Company \ ROBI 
he Minneapolis Heat Regulator for Coc as 7 ; ‘ 
The Mi perihee  ate eede er the education of the prospective home owner in a | sue 
w Building Tile i ‘ Pa | 
tecnica =: TR series of model homes now under construction 


Dut: Boy White-Lead for Interior and Exterior throughout the country. The first six will soon be Home Owners’ Service INsTITUTE — 


Painting National Lead Company 441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


©Doors Paine Lumber Company, Ltd. @pen to the public. The materials and equipment used 


Richardson Multicrome Roofs 





Send me “A Manual of Home Build- 


I ee in these model homes are recommended to the pro- ing,” for which I enclose 10¢ in 
ile Decorative Lighting Fitments * e stamps. 
The Edward N.R le Compan os - > 
rd idd mpany spective home builder. ; CO) SendmeVol.1,"TheBooksofaThou- 


Servel Electric Refrigeration ’ 
The Servel Corporation sand Homes,” for which I enclose 


Vulcan Standard Smoothtop Gas Ranges HOME OWNERS’ SERVICE INSTITUTE INC $3.00 in cash, check or money order. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation , a rv 

Valspar Varnishes, Varnish Stains, Enamels L. PORTER MOORE, President | Name ——— 

Valentine & Company ‘eae 








The Ex 


U Address Crescent 


























WINDOW SHOPPING 








Slonrlex 


Beautifies Stucco 
A protective waterproof 
coating of unusual beauty 
that prevents weatherstains 
and cracks. It dries flat and 
gives to stucco, concrete or 
masonry the handsome 
stone-like finish appropriate 

to such surfaces. 
Write for color chart 
and full information 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 








Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 


4 


SN" C= 
MII ~STANDARD 


Ata uaa oat. orf 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Catsand Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 
NENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 








A PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 
Many are prize 
winning designs. 

All have archi- 
tectural merit. 
A book of immense 
value to the home- 
builder. 
| Price $2.00 Postpaid 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 

516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


S 
(OF CHARACTER 























Rustic Cedar Bird Houses 








The Ever Popular Art set of three Bird Houses 
for $5.00. Weight 9 Ibs. 
Crescent Co., “Birdville,” Toms River P.O., N. J. 

















her dressing-table. The artist hasa 
collection of over 10,000 autographed 
silhouettes, — made directly from the 
people themselves, —and she _ has 
traveled over 5000 miles to interview 
celebrities and secure their shadow- 
likenesses. Copies of these sell for 
seventy-five cents each. Figure 12 
shows you ex-President Roosevelt, 
every line depicting his vigorous per- 
sonality. His signature appears be- 
neath his likeness. — BEATRIX SHER- 
MAN SILHOUETTES 





FIG. 12 


ERE is an odd novelty imported from Venice. 
(Figure 13). It is a flowerpot made of beads, and 
beads in an exquisite shade of rose coral —a glowing, 
vivid shade, not a pale one. They are strung on taut 
wires, which in turn are strongly held by a little metal 
brace in the bottom of the pot, so it neither sags nor 
loses its shape with use. It would be specially attractive 
for a small pot of ivy, it seems to me, since its color 
would set off the dark-green leaves so well. The pot is 
43” high, and 43” in diameter, and the price is $4.00. 
The i iron bracket which holds it is 93” long from tip to 
tip, and is priced $1.50, if you wish to buy it separately. 
— M. Straus, IMPORTER. 

















HAND WROUGHT 
LANTERNS | 


Reproductions in Brass and Iron 


of Interesting Old Designs 


Illustrated booklet upon request S 


TODHUNTER fa 


414 Madison Avenue , New York 
























































BS 
Ship for mantle, shelf or fireplace 
No. 178 — Wt. 7 Ibs. — 11” wide — 12” high 


UNDECORATED 
Grey Iron Castings 


Decorate in oil colors, liquid sealing wax, 
bronze, or enamel. 
$1.65 each F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 
Remittance must accompany order. 
We ship by express 
Send for our catalog of Book Ends, Door 
Stops, Door Knockers, Candle Sticks, 
Candle Sconces, and a general line of 
undecorated ornamental castings suitable 
for home decoration. 


Albany Foundry Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 














Wand Willow 


FOR OUT-OF-DOORS 





HIS newest style of sum- 
mer furniture is exquisitely 
graceful in chairs or complete 
sets which may be used either 


for the interior or outside. 
Painted in bright or neutral 
tones of your own choosing. 
We feature sets and odd pieces 
of distinction and economy. 

Also a variety of wallpaper 
screens in odd designs. 


Write for catalog B 
Epwarp R. Barto & Co. 


775 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Between 60th and 61st Sts. 














PLEATED LAMP SHADES 
OF GLAZED CHINTZ AND BOOK 
CLOTH, ALL COLORS, PLAIN CR 
FIGURED, $1 AN INCH. TAFFETA, 
SILK LINED $1.50 AN INCH (BOT- 
TOM DIAMETER) 


MARY ALLEN 
848 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 
BET. 64TH AND 65TH STS 


BetterThan A Maic 


ihis Beautiful New Service-Wagon 

Sets or Clears Your Table in One Trip 

HELPS AT ENTERTAINING f , * 
Saves 10,000 Steps! 

aang = and L — coca 


<> FREE| 


Descriptive 
P icture 








TEEN 


= eater’ sname sent § 
on requ 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
— = hoe Cut Bldg., Ceicaae oo 


Sint TOUUPUET EEE TE 








WINDOW SHOPPING 
PLAN BOOKS 

















Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 





x MAREE ea 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 


“STUCCO HOUSES”’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
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GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 























































Each Contains: FIG 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- G. I4 Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 
Send check or money order or call N imported linen table-cover is shown in Figure 14. Ray gona Shop in America.” 
d the b 5 2 : : : : ree Catalogue B on r . 
a er This is stenciled in a shade of tan which is secured Pa pi fee 
. : . ; : reight prepaid within 500 miles 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect by using a preparation of iron rust which makes an Freight prepaid to Florida 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave.,at 40th St., New York absolutely fadeless dye, only growing more and more Gc res ee I 
Planning, Supervision, Alterations ‘ — . seid “ . ‘ i ° las ran entra icker op, inc, 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty permanent with use and exposure to light and air. The 226 East 42nd Street, New York City 
design is from a quaint old wood-block, of about the 
14th century. The cover is 18” wide, by 22” long, and 
the price is only $4.00. This would be admirable for use 
on asummer porch, It has a running medizval pattern, Head 
° ° ° ° ea 
Roof or Wall Ornaments which covers practically the entire surface with ara- COLONIAL Throat & DAMPER 
besques of vines and leaves, in which birds are flying. “Hearthstone teachings determine a Nation's 
destiny."’ — President Coolidge. 
There are four tassels on the scarf, one at each corner, ieee 
made in intricate Italian manner, of natural-colored -* SE AG ESI, a conairer: 
linen to match the background of the cover. — ITALIAN Hiientert 
These unique and original Ornaments are SPECIALTIES COMPANY : ee 


carefully executed out of metal 1/16 inch thick Build your 
fireplace 
right with 
the Colo- 








and are finished black all ready to attach to 
roof, wall, etc. Price $4.25 each or $8 per 
pair. Other designs. Your own designs 
made to order. ; nial Head 
UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS a ane EE 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper a. TS pi ans, 
This charming and unique D reca 
Scraper is a reproduction of a Fire- 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About »laces 
i i é all ready i } 


. and Furnish- 
: : ings: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 
Screenn: etc. Suggestions gladly given. 


10 inches high, and z 
to attach to steps or porch. 


No. 113 —_ shhh as > ae ve sai 
$3.50 each HE strange-looking implements in Figure 15, which Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
: - k f " -| ee l d : fi h . ss ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction. q 
$6.59 per appear to be mechanica ragons ng ting, are in COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. | 
Nie ; ‘ : : q 
Postpaid reality innocent modern inventions for use in the prepa- 
ration and serving of grapefruit! The one on the left is — = 





No. 108, Scotch Terrier. No. 112, Social Cat. 4 d 
8 inches high 10 inches high the corer, which will remove the tough centre, seeds and 


Send for circulars of other attractive animal 


sg cpg crs all, so that with one operation the fruit is ready to be SPANISH HOMES 


Household Patent Co., Norristown, Pa. 
OF CALIFORNIA 



























FREE Booklets on Water, Light — 
and Sewage Disposal the ivi , imc. i 
City comforts in country = 

homes are complete and J | Hand Forged Hardware and Lighting Fixtures 


pense untae aipsealirses CATALOG ON REQUEST 
inexperienced operators 
with KEWANEE Super- 
| \\ Built automatic systems. 


ii 





A 48-page booklet of photographs and _ floor 
plans of homes of Spanish influence designed 
by leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 
- <tee ee 2. Reve. 2. ; 
i 4 ress Fig ong Beac alifornia 
i ee eee Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 
matter wi elp you. 
| ip =, Put your problem up to 
& \ Na ff? KEWANEE. 
i at @ 











Kewanee Private Utilities Co. = 


KEWANEE 439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 





Beautify Homes-Make Money 






















































“Bungalow Model” No. 306 
Now $140 KE AW EE Earn $50 to $100 weekly. Big de- 
mand for Professional interior 
decorators. Our practical home 
study course enables you to hold 
« a high salaried position or go in 
_ No. 656 = business for "yourself without 
= additional investment. Send for 
= beautifully illustrated book. | 
BECOME A y = American Decorative Society, Inc., 3255 Broadway, Chicago | 
oh No. 704 3 a | 
Ve N No. 658 2 
= itr a = No. 145 
=. ; a) oD = = rapes : : 
| al me { f X FORGES and SHOW ROOM GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and Amer- 
‘ } 92 GACT “TPDER?- Iw , Tr ican specimens. Aquarium 
F , Dignified, exclusive profession. 328 EAST 38th STREE i NEW YORK GI TY plants, castles, a ay neg tea — make artistic 
Li itt te aquariums suitable for autiful homes, conservi- 
Eas Rigen vogenee pearee Au AS FS 1916. l 1 tories, the office, etc. 
Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write. es sie tnt Illustrated circular free. 
American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New Yorke —— ——______- PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wis. 
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“As Good -—As Good Looking’ 
TAPERED 


AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


RIGID ROOFING, NOT PAPER FELT 


| The Fireproof 


- 
t Sn 
LDF” “Last Forever” Roo 










Never requires painting. and cannot burn 


















Made in many sizes, styles and colors © 
for every style of Architecture | 
















TAPERED 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles 


Half inch butts, Random widths 6” to 14” by 20” long 
Specify “ENGLISH THATCH” 












Specify “COLONIAL” 




























— 
FIREPROOF ly mamiar a oe 





WEATHERPROOF = Ami 
EVERLASTING 
(Tele a 


















MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 











Roof of Smooth Type AMBLER Roof of Rough Type 
TAPERED ASBESTOS TAPERED 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles COMPANY Ambler Asbestos Shingles 


















For Prices, Contracts, Etc., Address 


ASBESTOS 
ing SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING ivan 
Chicago, a COMP ANY ovo - x 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. Ambler, Penna. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Washington, D. C. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Omaha, Nebraska 
Southwestern Distributors: R. V. Aycock Company, Kansas City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Houston 
Southern Distributors: Dixie Asbestos Company, Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Mann & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: H. G. Sperry Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Globe, Arizona 
J. A. Drummond, Los Angeles, Cal. Mountain States Machinery Company, Denver, Colorado 
Berry Asbestos Company, Atlanta, Ga. 





Branches 


















WINDOW. SsaoOrrin = 




















9 e 
BAR-0- HOOKS served. This implement will be welcomed in any house- The Cap n Kidd 
conn ti hold, for it simplifies a tiresome little task. It is 43” ; : 
long, and the price, postpaid, is $1.35. A 
The really dangerous-looking dragon on the right is NEW 
called a ‘fruit decorator,’ and is used to make a decora- UNIQUE 
tive border around the tops of oranges or grapefruit, LAMP 
giving an effect very like the old-fashioned pinking. 
Baskets made from fruit, to hold salads or desserts, are wits cull 
charming when decorated in this manner. This device : 
is 6” long, and costs $1.50, postpaid. Both implements Genuine 
are heavily nickel-plated, and are easily washed. — Antique 
B. F. Macy as 
Bottle 








Seal aol 





Extra Closet Space 
Hang 7 Where One Hung Before 


Equal spacing between each garment. 
Avoids wrinkling. Fastens with screws to 
a of closet shelves, capacity 300 
ibs. Gold-bronze finish. Sold in sets of 
four bars (28 hooks). Mailed, postpaid, 
to any address in U. S. for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Check or money order. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


Nothing could be more appropriate 
than this combination of brown tinted 
parchment shade, decorated with ship 
prints, and this old fashioned brown 
pinch bottle stand. And considering 
the scarcity of these old style pinch 
bottles, the price is surprisingly low. 

Send check or money order. 
Catalog on request. 


= REET 


511 Railway Exchange Chicago ‘Sie Mann: Clan 
Agents wanted for house to house | . 
canvassing | Asheville, N. C. 














19th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT Now Ready 
- J ve bed 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 
The 
newest 
homes 

in { 
Cali- 
fornia 





“Homes — not Houses."* Complete BOOK, shows 66, 
BUNGALOWS of 4 to 9rooms, COLONIALS, ENG- 
FIG. 16 LISH and SPANISH DESIGNS, floor plans and exe} 
teriors. Send $1. Plans and Spectficat ations 5 Surntenes. 


Authority alow 
THE aS co. 








HE perfect reproductions of the old greenish Stiegel 527 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal. | 
Reproduction Period Cabinet Hardware glass that can now be obtained are much used in : 
ranging from 1680to 1810 Duncan Phyfe. summer houses. We have mentioned the flip glasses in 





different sizes, which are always attractive for flowers; 














I. SACK R Famity P 
and | was glad to find the other day that we may also You es onium | 
85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. ; : — as : ; ee Ne ene ere 
: buy the glass in the form of pitchers. In Figure 16 you . 
(Catalogue on request) Z m ca She- Copley’ Prints 
may see an excellent reproduction of one of these quaint 
old green-glass receptacles, which has wavering lines and from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, || 
¥ fi a ‘ " é tintypes. pac oma etc. Originals restore 
a naive ship-model for decoration, in a milky white. They make unique gifts 


to one’s relatives 
Valued originals should be 
copied if only to provide 
against loss or damage, or 





This pitcher may be bought in the following sizes and 
N original and prices: the smaller ones are 53” high, and cost $5.00, 













charmi JOrK ° . : a . fading in the case of old 
gi tig Seca k the next size is 7}’’ high, and is priced at $6.50, and the photographs. | 
basket in green, cage : : s : Iso Portraits 
blue, violet, largest is 83” in height, and is priced at $7.50. Being naan on Cnenee | 
és | oe 2 Send for 
rose or black. | | glass, of course it is best to have it sent by express Free Circular 


Decorated | | : ; 3 
ite. eniend 1 | collect. — WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


chintz flowers, UNION 
and lined in 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 185 Harcourt St., BOSTON 









































any color. $0. 00 postpaid. | ae : 
: ODERN photography has reached such heights of 
MAYCOCK STUDIOS | Ee en ee ltt THE BELMONT 
Sorel Statler Buffalo, N. Y. perfection that many of its examples are real 
works of art. In this class is an exquisite print which One of Chicago's newest, largest and 
] am showing you in Figure 17. It is called ‘The Spanish most beautifully furnished hotels. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR _| 
DECORATION | SHERIDAN Roap aT BELMONT. 
7 (Correspondence Courses) _s * -lesiacinsiasoa . 
Course Roi = Domestic Course How to Pian Yor | | PEDIGREED PUPPIES AT HALF PRICE 
Own ? . . 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. ; FOR THIS — a's SALE Log Cabin Antiques rn 
P.O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mars. | ‘‘No good things are cheap,’”’ “‘ No cheap things are good”’ : : 

American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
| But here is a chance to obtain the best at half price Rare—All Good. Special List | 
| All High-Class Stock and All Males SPECIAL— Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
| We will send C.O.D. anywhere. We need room and must sell immedi- Chippendale and Others—Priced Li 





ately. These prices are one-half our former price, and only a limited 
supply. Will reserve orders. 





FOR SALES Normandy petticoats, 
Provence quilts, cop- 
pers and pottery. May be seen by appointment. 


Mrs. ANITA LAWRENCE “7 ep 96 Hillcrest FOR ‘IMMEDIATE 






































Price le 
2 Police, Sil Black Cr 2 mos. $ 78.00 00 || 
Avenue, Park Hill, Yonkers | Pele Sie - Blak Cream 3 ee 10.00 “San SHIPMENT, WIRE tien «sn ie aamnteete 
ies, je ai e mos. LJ x . 
Airedales, Black and Tan 2 mos. e 27.50 || OR WRITE | . 
. | Rendon Wel'Hounds dame. tense saree || Booklet on Care 50c | By Hubert H. Gowen 
it Great D Y 09 
| Chows or W. H, Fox Terriers Pies, 180-00 90-00 All puppies eligible | A book to enable contemporary 
BESTCRAF TS-SKYLIGHT SHOP Spaniels or Irish Setters = Zee. 90.00 45.08 astute | Americans to understand Asiatics in | 
Artistic hand-woven andi dyed draperies MAPLEWOOD KENNELS Box 1000, Niedeeas: Mass. | the light of their political and | 
Hand- made ee metals and glassware | social backgrounds. $3.50 
SUMME: HOP — East Gloucester, Mass. i 
" Goomme Hawthorne Inn) eS 
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The charm of this sun room begins with the floor 


one of the newest designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum. Marbleized Inlaid No. 0283 


“MM arbleized - 


HIS latest creation of 
Arinstrong’s designers 
sets a new fashion in floors. 
“Armstrong’s Marbleized 
Inlaid” it is called. ‘Marble- 
ized”’ because the colors are 
richly blended in a soft, stri- 
ated effect so restful to the 
eye; “Inlaid” because every single color in the 
design runs clear through to the burlap back. 
It comes in different color combinations 
and designs—-black squares set off by alternate 
squares of two-toned gray; mottled browns 
with dark interliners and contrasting blocks of 
light cream; blended blues framed in white— 
colors and designs that have caught the eye 
of decorators and captured the interest of 
architects. 


The old virtues of Armstrong’s Linoleum— 
the ease with which it can be cleaned, the 
years and years that it wiil last if properly laid 
(cemented over builders’ deadening felt) and 
waxed and polished as needed—are all part of 
these marbleized floor designs. 


All this might sound costly. It zsn’t. You 
can lay one of these smart new floors for but 


PLAIN Y INLAID 


Armstrong's new idea 
or prettier floors 


little more than you. would pay to restore a 
worn wood floor. But what a difference in 
the effect—and you have a brand new floor 
that should last as long as your house itself. 

Good furniture, department, or linoleum 
stores will show you these newest designs in 
Armstrong's Linoleum. 


When you stop to see them, picture in your 


Printed Design No. 8439 Printed Design No. 8297 








Armstrong’s Linoleum 
@ for every floor in the house @ 


mind’s eye oneof these pattern 
floors in your own home, your 
fabric rugs spread over its 
smoothly polished surface, 
your furniture in place. Then 
you will truly realize the 
beauty of these newest Arm- 
strong creations. There are 
many to choose from, and— 


Pretty printed patterns, too 


Armstrong’s designers have also introduced 
many new ideas in printed linoleum. Every 
design is printed in clear, full-toned colors on 
genuine cork linoleum of a quality equal to 
any that bears the Armstrong Circle A trade- 
mark. If you rent, if your budget is limited, 
ask to be shown these low-priced floors of 
modern beauty— Armstrong's Printed Linoleum 

For 25c (60c in Canada) our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration will send you a practical book on home 
decoration, “Floors, Furniture, and Color,” by Agnes. 
Foster Wright. Many illustrations, in full color, of 
correctly decorated rooms. Address Arm- 


strong Cork Company, Linoleum Di- Lock fr te 
vision, 845 President Ave., Lancaster,  gride-mark on 


Pennsylvania. the burlap back 


JASPE & PRINTED 
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Douglas Fir Wooc work 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 





Ricci 


we 2iscennccen BY 
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is not the least bit Extravagant gate 


PANELED ROOM is very rich and love- 
ly and with Douglas Fir is well within 
the limits of the average building budget. 
The panelwork pictured here, so elegant in 
its simplicity, is Douglas Fir plywood bordered 
with vertical grain Douglas Fir. The plywood 
has a natural satin-figured pattern that is 
beautiful and in pleasing contrast with the 
vertical-grain stiles and rails. The door is the 
same construction as the panels. The ceiling 
beams are Douglas Fir chosen for texture, color 
and strength. The entire woodwork is finished 
in driftwood gray stain with rubbed wax finish. 
Your architect is familiar with the merits 
of Douglas Fir. He will tell you that in the 
exacting demands of beauty, texture, color and 
stiffness, Douglas Fir is an ideal wood for 
interior trim and finish. He will also tell you 
of its weather resisting qualities for exterior 
use and of its strength and durability for 
framing and general construction. 


SLASH GRAIN DOUGLAS FIR FINISHED IN 
DRIFTWOOD GRAY 

















RED MAHOGANY 
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GOLDEN OAK 





WALNUT 











OLD ENGLISH 











EARLY ENGLISH 
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IVORY ENAMEL 


las Fir 


AMERICA'S PERMANENT 
LUMBER 


SUPPLY 


SEVEN YEARS AGO, Douglas Fir was hardly 
known on the Atlantic Seaboard except to 
engineers who used it for beams and timbers 
in docks, wharfs and buildings where structural 
strength was the first requirement. In 1919 it 
began to appear there for the first time for 
home building and general use. The total 
shipments from the West Coast mills to the 
Atlantic Seaboard in 1920 were only slightly 
in excess of 50 million feet. Without any con- 
centrated effort toward sales or advertising, 
this demand climbed to 1700 million feet in 
1925—an increase in the Atlantic Coast territory 
alone of more than 3400 per cent in five years. 

As the builders back East learn of the value 
and merits of Douglas Fir they rapidly put it 
into use, and once used, Douglas Fir sells itself. 

An illustrated treatise on Douglas Fir, written by 


a forester, telling why this is the wood of tomorrow 
as well as today, and how to use it, sent on request 


cAddress WEST COAST LUMBER TRADE EXTENSION BUREAU 
5562-A STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


VERTICAL GRAIN DOUGLAS FIR IN 
NATURAL FINISH 
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“on a 
Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


am REED SHOP ix. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’ sent for 25 














Outing Temptations 


For Picnics by the road, on the 
water, or in the mountains this 
well packed box will prove a delight. 


CONTENTS 
1 Jar chicken liver paté 
The Hors D'Oeuvre ready to serve 
1 Magnum jar jellied chicken 
1 Jar cranberry sauce 
1 Jar chicken a la King 
1 Elmwood Jar Opener 


Price $3.00 
By Parcel Post paid 
anywhere in the U.S. A. } 


ELMWOOD FARM 


Leominster, Massachusetts 























1925 EDITION. The most wonderful book of 
home plans ever published by any architect. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. fany complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. You cannot 


afford to build until you have seen this book, it may | 


save you | pacers of dollars. 
RICK H. GOWING, Architect 


101 fameaae Street oston, Mass. 


MISS GWENDOLEN C. THORPE | 


Interior Decorator 


793 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Rhinelander 7585 





PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 251 | 

$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra 
Backplate 6" diameter. 

Hand Wrought Colonial, Italian and 

Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale 

James R. Marsh, Designer and Maker 

30 Jones St. 


New York, N. Y. 











SHOPPING. 








FIG. 17 


/ 


Galleon,’ and shows a beautifully arranged group of a 
ship model against an old parchment book, with an- 
other ancient tome, bound in leather, lying in the fore- 
ground. Across the opened pages lies a paper-cutter in 
the form of a Spanish sword, such as was carried by the 
intrepid explorers and warriors of the day. The whole 
spirit of the picture is one of romance and adventure. 
This print is 8” x 9” in size, and is hand-mounted on a 
cream-colored mat 123” x 163’. The plate is sunk, and 
its whole effect is somewhat like an etching. This 
would make a charming small present for anyone inter- 
ested in ships and the sea, which seems to include most 
of the world at present. The price is $6.00, unframed. — 
StupIo OF CARLE SEMON 


Below is a list of addresses where you may secure the 
articles mentioned in the Window Shopping Department 
this month. Please mention the House Beautirut 


when you write. 


FAR EAST IMPORTS COMPANY, 137-4 East 52d St., 
New York 


ITALIAN SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 1610 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 114 East goth St., New York 
B. F. MACY COMPANY, 41o Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MARY CAMPBELL STUDIO, 18 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MRS. E. E. MORSE, Bon Air Park, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

ELIZABETH MORSE, ‘The Scrap Bag,’ Warner, N. H. 
CARLE SEMON, 8311 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 


BEATRIX SHERMAN SILHOUETTES, 102 West 57th St., 
New Yor 


M. STRAUS, Importer, 224 Fifth Avenue, New York 





WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Convenience 


for your casements 


Open or close your casements through the 
screen with the Win-Dor Operator. Screens 
stay closed, flies are kept out. Automatic, 
positive lock. Easy to use, easy to install on 
new or old buildings. Very inexpensive. Send 
for literature explaining fully this least costly 
and most convenient and satisfactory line of 
casement hardware. Write today. 


Wir<Dor 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY, 402 D Ne. Wood Si, Chicago 
CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 








new shockproof 
lighting fixtures 
made of Bakelite 
in untarnishable 
colors forceilings, 
walls and tables. We 

solicit inquiries about 


TORK LIGHTS 


blease mention House Beautiful 
Tork Company, 12 East 41st St., N. Y. 




















° CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS r 


DROOW 





BEFORE YOU BUILD select your plans from 
my books showing exteriors and floor plans. 
‘Select California Bungalows". 2nd. Edition. 
71 Plans. Various kinds including 8 duplex. $1.00. 
“ Spantsh & Italian Bungalows". 2nd. Edition. 
46 of these popular types of bungalows. $1.00. 
Postpaid anywhere. No stamps plcase. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
100-AE, Colorado Street, Pasadena, California 














JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 


HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
Copley Sq. P. O., Box 163, Boston, Mass. 





Genuine Early American Furnishings 


Furniture, maple, pine, mahogany. Clocks, Mir- 
rors, Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Lustres 
Samplers, Silhouettes, Cup Plates, Dolls’ and 
Children’s Furniture. List. Antiques bought. 

M. H. Dodge, Pawling, N. Y. 








“ Double 
Basket ”’ 


Genuine Hooked Rugs 


simplicity. Hand-made through- 

out by real mountain folks in 
colorful designs of rare beauty. Made 
specially to harmonize with your fur- 
nishings if desired—in rich black borders 
and backgrounds of tans, grays, ivory, 
bisque and taupe, studded with floral 
colorings and delicate pastel shades. 
MOUNTIND Hooked Rugs are bright 
spots that lend many years of pleasing 
decoration to any room in the home. 


See one on your floor — 
without any expense to you. A card or 
letter with your bank reference, brings one 
of our choicest rugs to you on approval. 
With it we will also send pictures of many 
other designs for your selection. 

Your inquiry does not obligate you in the 
least. Address — 


QO" simi and charming in their 


Mountain Industries | 


TRYON 
N. Carolina 


Mountind 


Hooked Rugs 















Decorate 


and hund#eds of other art objects 
without previous training 


*IMPLE new method quickly learned at 


home. Gabriel Andre Petit, art director of 


Fireside Industries, teaches amazing easy new 


way. You need not be especially gifted — no 
previous training. This method brings out 


hidden artistic talents and assures professional 


results. Many women first beautify their own 
homes —then continue this fascinating work 


and build up steady incomes. More fun than 
work. You decorate book shelves, baskets, | 
pillows, furniture, book ends, picture frames, 
Membership in Fireside 


wall plaques, etc. 
Industries entitles you to artist's outfit, art 


wares for decoration at lowest prices, and many | 


other privileges. 


FREE BOOK ON DECORATION 


lo women who seek fascinating and profitable 


spare time diversion — this national organization of 
Fireside workers will send book on 
Applied Arts without charge except 
2c stamp to help pay postage. Illus- 4 
trates newest home accessories art £9 
objects, gift wares. Telis how : 
you can decorate them. Read 
inspiring story of wonderful " 
new field opened to women at f- 

home! Just mail the coupon. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-H ADRIAN, MICH. 






> 


set ele icsine -—-----4 


| Fireside Industries, Dept. 88-H, | | 


Adrian, Michigan 


| Please send me free your 32-page illustrated 
| book on Applied Arts which tells how I can 


| learn to decorate without previous training. To 
help pay postage, I am enclosing 2c stamp. | 
| NS Sieet oe er Ok st aod alton ener aaa 
WRITE PLAINLY IN PENCIL) | 
| SE Ee EEE re Cee re re | 
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This Beautiful 
Parchment Shade 


NEW volume which will be of 

interest to many dealers in 
antiques, as well as collectors of 
Early Americana, is called Litho- 
graphs of N. Currier and Currier 
& Ives, by Warren A. Weaver. 
This book has 147 pages, and 15 
illustrations. Values are given of 
1251 prints, wherever these may 
be taken from records of private 
or public sales. The book gives 
an account of the lives and works 
of Nathaniel Currier, and _ his 
partner, James Merritt Ives. 
Since the first printing of this 
volume two supplements have 
been issued, giving further prices 
from recent sales of these prints, 
which are ever increasing in value. 
Both supplements will be included 
with the book for the initial price 


of $10.00. 


AST month we mentioned the 
sale of the ‘Melk’ Gutenberg 
Bible to Dr. A. W. S. Rosenbach, 
of Philadelphia, for $106,000. On 
April 15 the newspapers informed 
us that Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
of New York, had purchased the 
volume from Dr. Rosenbach, for 
$120,000, and would present it to 
Yale College in memory of Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness. The beauti- 
ful Harkness Memorial Tower 
at Yale was given by the same 
family. 

The Melk Bible is so called be- 
cause it was found in a monastery 
in a village of that name in lower 
Austria, where it had been since 
its publication. A British book- 


ft 


| 





seller recently discovered it, 
bought it, and speedily sent it to 
a New York auction-room for re- 
sale, with the result that it quickly 
changed hands for the record 
prices mentioned above. 


fe 


PEAKING of valuable books 

always reminds me of my pet 
object of search. Many friends 
refuse to go with me to certain 
parts of New York where the 
secondhand bookstores are thick, 
for fear | am going ‘Tamerlane- 
ing.” What is ‘Tamerlane,’ you 
ask? Just a little tea-colored 
pamphlet, Edgar Allan Poe’s first 
printed book. What is it worthr 
Its last known sale was for $11,- 
6oo. | will tell you the whole 
story next month, but you might 
be looking in your attics mean- 


while. 
sie 


HE cherry bedstead shown in 

the photograph, with the de- 
sign of a spread eagle for a head- 
board, was bought in York, 
Pennsylvania, and is, so far as we 
can discover, unique. It shows an 
unusual use of one of the patriotic 
motives which were popular in 
1835 when ‘Old Hickory’ was on 
every tongue. The emblems of the 
flag, the eagle, Washington, and 
the thirteen stars were popular 
with the designers during the 
early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and appear in many forms on 
furniture, fabrics, glass, and china. 
A hand-woven spread is draped 


| 








Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


THIS CHERRY BEDSTEAD WITH A SPREAD-EAGLE 
HEADBOARD IS UNIQUE 











157 West 15th Street 7 
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SEDGWICK 
FUEL LIFT 


HINK ofa 
blazing log 
fire without 
the fuss and 
muss of carry- 
ing wood up 
stairs and 
across clean 
floorsandrugs! 
Let the Sedg- 
wick Fuel Lift 
do the work. 
These easily- 
: operated out- 
fits are installed in the homes 
whose owners want them to 
be thoroughly modern. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 


ASH HOISTS 
iy 3 LIFTS 
DUMB WAITERS 
INVALID ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Ask Your Architect 
or wrile 














SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
New York 




















ANTIQUES 


cA Monthly Publication 


ARTICLES on antique furniture, glass, 
firearms, prints, rare books, paintings, 
clocks, hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, 
rugs, pottery, samplers, tapestries, wall 


| coverings, and all other topics of interest 


to collectors. Questions concerning 
antiques are intelligently answered.  II- 
lustrated advertisements of antiques; 
classified columns for wants and offerings | 
for sale; alphabetical list of dealers by | 
states and towns. 
go Cents THE Copy $400 THE YEAR | 
Send $1.00 for special 3 months’ trial 
ANTIQUES, Inc. Essex Building 
Bo8ton Mass. | 
a = 
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Let the Sunshine in 
} 
UMMER MORNING SUNLIGHT streaming 
through Lupton casement windows- this is a ab 
Tf pleasure you can enjoy, no matter how modest aS icone 
J | your home. i* in, ai 
° . ‘ sy | § if 
| These modern windows, with their narrow steel & US f 
frames and generous glass area, give much more Th. | 
° ° ° ° aff 1! Both sides of Lupton 
light than ordinary windows of the same size. i Ne | casements can be cleaned 
_ = e ° . PRs from inside the room, 
3 They’re hinged at the side to swing out, and no Hi 
matter how slightly or widely you open them, *~P 
| they ventilate clear to the top. Screens may be sia ae Pere 
j . . re . @ Aouble window units Shown in the targe tl ustration 
placed inside to swing, roll up or slide. retail at $20.80, or slightly higher in the South and West. 
j : k ne . Your building supply dealer stocks an assortment of sizes 
| Beautiful, weather-tight, durable, and convenient¢ tefl satis A miedo 
} Lupton standard casements are by far the most Details of Draperies and Screening are in the Lupton 
suitable windows for your home. Catalogue C-122. Write for a copy. 
» 2 ¥ S$. UP Ft @ HM’ § Ss O N S&S cc tO ke FP & Bi Ff 
J 2251 E. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia Branches in all principal cities 
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Early American 
Reproductions 





Governor Winthrop Desk 


A beautiful reproduction of one of the 
best Colonial models, in every respect 
a_ substantial, worthwhile piece, gen- 
uine mahogany, rubbed finish, made 
entirely by hand. Carved ball and 
claw feet, raised cabinet, two secret 
drawers and four large drawers. Solid 

brass fittings. This is one of our most 
attractive reproductions and extremely 
popular. 


38” long, 20’ deep, 42” high 
This is our Specially priced 
Sait piece” $105 in Mahogany 


Special Price in Maple $115 


Carefully boxed for shipment and 
safe delivery guaranteed 


Full freight ont ‘sataenes in 








Sent on BB: rhe price, or C. O. D. 
with $20 deposit. We have shipped 
our furniture to all parts of the 
world — furnishing homes _com- 
— from coast to coast. Every 
inthrop po gaeerrce ang is guar- 
— to be exactly ceere 
mted. Write for Portfolio B of 
other Colonial Reproductions in 
Mahogany and Maple, also Banjo 
Clocks. 


. Winthrop Furniture Co. 


424 Park Square Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 



































cANTIQUES 


OUR NEW SEVENTY-SIX PAGE 
CATALOGUE consists of twenty-five 
hundred numbers, four hundred of 
which are beautifully illustrated. It 
is designed for the protection of the 
collector, amateur and dealer for 
comparison of prices, etc. 


imitations and re- 
productions which are _ scattered 
throughout the country, we have 
compiled a short history at the 
heading of each collection, describing 
the difference between the genuine 
and reproductions, defining the points 
© and explaining their characteristics. © 


Of the many 


Consider what it would mean to have 
this book in your home within reach, 
ready to refer to for authentic in- 
formation, comparison of prices, and 
to read and enjoy during your leisure 
hours. 


Never before has such a catalogue of 
antiques been compiled. The history 
and knowledge it contains is worth 
many times its price. Dealers and 
collectors who have seen this cata- 
logue have said. ‘‘No lover of an- 
tiques should be without it.”’ Price 


by mail $1.00. 


L. J. BUCKLEY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Maple furniture, Decorative china for the corner 


cupboard, ¢ ‘olorful glass and historical bottles for 
the window shelves, hooked rugs, pewter, samplers, 
silhouettes. Send for wonderful price list. An- 


tiques bought — Write me. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 
(Near Rye, N. Y.) 
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over the foot of the bed, and it 
also has eagles and clusters of 
stars, woven in the corners. The 
name of the maker, ‘Caroline H. 
Prince, Jefferson County, N. Y., 
1845,’ may easily be read in the 


corner. 
OLLECTORS of old silver 
will be interested in the facts 


given in an excellent article — 
appeared in the London Times, i 


Y vy 


FIG. I FIG. 
FIG. 3 
FIG. FIG. § 


which H. N. Veitch gave a résumé 
of the history of the silver cream- 
pitcher, or ‘jug,’ as the English 
say. Mr. Veitch says it is often, 
but always incorrectly, assumed 
that the earliest cream-jug is con- 
temporary with the earliest tea- 
pot. A study of the silver of the 
Queen Anne period reveals the 
fact that while tea- and coffee-pots 
are quite common a cream-jug is a 
great rarity. Cream was consid- 


Mrs. W. I. C., of Wisconsin, writes 
of a quaint old pitcher in her family 
which has been handed down from 
Revolutionary times, and asks if we 
can tell her the name of its maker. -She 
describes it as follows: ‘It is deep 
canary-yellow, fat-bodied, with a lip 
extending beyond the body. It holds 
about a pint, and has decorations in a 
quaint, conventional design in red and 
black on the collar and handle. On the 
sides it has decorations of flowers and 
leaves, but there are no identification 
marks of any kind. The ancestors 
from whom it came lived in Pennsyl- 
vania, although of English descent.’ 
Does anyone recognize this ware? 

Mrs. W. E. C. describes a curious 
butter-dish which is in her possession 
and asks for information about the 
mark on the silver portions of it. The 
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ered a delicacy in those days, and 
the earliest jugs were very small, 
holding hardly more than one- 
eighth of a pint. The addition of 
cream or milk to tea did not be- 
come common until beyond the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
although they were probably used 
with fruit before that date. 

The early type of jug usually 
occurs in the form shown in Figure 

, but it is occasionally found in 
hexagonal or octagonal design. 
A three-footed type of jug such as 
you see in Figure 2 superseded 
this about the year 1740, and this 
style continued ‘in vogue until 
about 1760. In Figure 3 is shown 
a third type, with a slightly in- 
creased capacity, which appeared 
during the reign of George II, 
about 1750, and was in use some 
twenty years. The fact that after 
this period, about 1770, the 
cream-jug is found in tea sets 
proves that cream was then in use 
with tea. Figure 4 shows a hel- 
met-shaped jug of about the date 
given above. Around 1800 an 
increase in the size of jugs to be 
used with tea sets may be noticed, 
and during the reign of George II 
a size was used which held a quar- 
ter of a pint. The design shown in 
Figure 5 is circular, but some 
examples of this period may be 
found which are oblong or oval. 
After the year 1800 cream-jugs 
increased further in size, but con- 
formed in design to the late 
Georgian period. The earliest 
types of cream-jugs were seldom 
decorated, but Figures 2 and 3 
show styles which were often 
decorated with flowers, animals, 
and so forth, in high relief, and 
Figures 4 and 5 show bands of en- 
graving. Between 1730 and 1760 
many fantastic styles of cream- 
jugs were made, some of exquisite 
design and workmanship. 


QUERIES 


piece is made like a small butter firkin, 
of fine-grained, polished wood, and has 
two silver hoops around it, and two 
upright tub-handles of silver. On the 
inside of one of the hoops is a mark of 
a winged cupid, facing right, with a 
drawn bow, all within a shield. Does 
anyone recognize this mark? The silver 
lid has a tiny cow fora knob. The dish 
was given to Mrs. C.’s mother many 
years ago. 

A lover of antique furniture, Mrs. 
A. T. J., of Pennsylvania, writes that 
she is unable to find information about 
the history of old Dutch settles such as 
are found in Pennsylvania, and asks if 
we can suggest some source of reliable 
information? We should be glad if 
anyone could give us any sources for 
the history of the furniture of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 














Learn At Home 
Interior Decoration 


Which would you like? A prof- 
itable little business of your own 
—a dignified high-salaried exec- 
utive position—or a_ pleasant, 
part-time interest that pays well 
in money and happiness? 


Interior Decoration is a fast- 
growing, fascinating profession 
which offers unusual rewards in 
happiness and splendid income to 
those who succeed. Big demand 
in small towns as well as large cities. 


And now it is easy to learn In- 
terior Decoration at home. Promi- 
nent successful New York Interior 
Decorators teach you up-to-date 
professional practices through a 
new and remarkably simple method. 
Progress is surprisingly rapid. Every 
step clear and simple to follow. 
No previous experience needed. 
Start NOW! 


Free Book 


Send at once for our beautifully il- 
lustrated Free Book describing the 
wonderful opportunities in Interior 
Decoration and this easy professional 
home study course. Tells how you can 
decorate your own home properly — 
economically. Also special limited offer 
to new students. Mail post card or let- 
ter for this interesting book — now. 


National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 77, 2 W. 47th Street, New York City 





























The 


Hadley Chest 


Early American 
Finely proportioned, interestingly 
carved, with the added charm of 
color on the three front panels and 
drawer front. 


Our Reproduction Entirely 
Hand Made and Hand Carved 


CHENEY CHESTS 








622 Chestnut Street 
| Manchester, N. H. 


























ROSES 


TaN IN THE 
x sLITTLE 
GARDEN 


A perfect guide for 

the amateur rose 

grower. 

$1.75 at all booksellers. Or send $1.85 

and a copy will be sent postpaid from 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington St. Boston 
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Design No. 403. Bungalow of eight 
rooms and bath, with both open 
and covered porches. Faced with 
a veneer of Indiana Limestone 
having rough rock finish 








Build your Bungalow of Natural Stone 


O MORE charming bungalows are built today than those of Indiana Limestone, the beautiful 

natural stone quarried in the hills of southern Indiana. From the standpoint of economy, Indiana 
Limestone has no equal, for it is the lowest in price of all building stones, and has practically life ever- 
lasting. A home faced with rough-sawed Indiana Limestone will cost only 5% or 6% more than one 
faced with brick. 

From the standpoint of beauty, this natural stone has no peer. It does not lose its soft color-tones, 
nor will it crumble and decay with age, for it has the peculiar quality of hardening on exposure to the 
air. Its use assures a home distinguished for its beauty, and as solid and substantial as the hills from 
which the stone is quarried. 

A folder containing descriptions and floor plans of five Indiana Limestone bungalows, 
including the one illustrated, will be sent free, upon request. Or our Portfolio of House 
Designs, containing descriptions and floor plans of sixteen moderate-sized houses de- 


signed to be built of Indiana Limestone, will be sent upon receipt of 50c. The coupon 
below is for your use in ordering either one, or both, of these publications 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 








) We discourage cleaning . 

Indians aig agri — Indiana Limesione Quarrymen’s Assn. 

1185, since the venerable Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 

antique effect produced by oa 

weathering is conceded to Kindly send me: : , ; . 

be one of the great charms 0 Your folder illustrating Indiana Limestone bungalows, without 

ofnatural stone. However, charge. 

anyoue determined toclean (0 Your Portfolio of House Designs, for which I enclose 50c. 

a stone building may ob- 

tain complete information 

on methods that will not 

destroy the surface of the 

stone, by writing to the 

Indiana Limestone Quar- 

rymen’s Association, Serv- 
ice Bureau, Bedford, 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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ICH in the quaint charm of its Puritanical lines 
and its hand-painted ship decorations, this suite 
in selected American maple recalls to memory 
familiar pages in the history of early New Eng- 
land: John Alden and Priscilla---Roger Williams and 
“free thinking’”---Connecticut and the Charter Oak! 
American furniture of today is alive with the 
romantic traditions of our early colonization. 





The “Cranston’’, shown above, is a particularly 
charming suite, adaptable to sunroom, hall or living 
room. With the addition of a maple gate leg table, 
it also conforms ideally to the requirements of the 
modern breakfast room. 


These and other delightful Elgin A. Simonds 
pieces are shown by Dealers of Distinction 
everywhere. Write for the names of the nearest. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
New York Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good @Gurniture 
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The House Beautiful for Next Month 


OR some of you, August is the nadir of the year; for others, the zenith, _ to this particular problem. There are also two good, medium-sized houses by 
an architect whose work has not before been shown in the House Beautiful. 
There is the continuation of the series on Prints for the Average Household, 
telling what points to look for if you are starting the nucleus of a collection; a 
story of Palos Verdes, a progressive community in California; 
a list of the best apples for summer picking; more about the 
Business of Housekeeping — this time the importance of time 
budgets; and advice from the Handy Woman about the 
House about doing the recurring odd jobs. 

For the vacation-minded, there are, first and foremost, a 
profusion of illustrations of houses, details of gardens, and, in 
the House in Good Taste section, lovely interiors from which 
inspiration will seep into the mind, to bear its fruit later when 
needed. Then there is an article on the finding and remodel- 
ing of an old house in Castine, Maine, that is as entertaining a 
tale as we have ever published; a story of an old house with a 








depending somewhat upon your reaction to hot weather (which divides 
the world into two classes, as does pease porridge), but depending more, per- 
haps, upon whether your vacation does or does not fall within that midsummer 
month. 

In either mood, you will welcome the House Beautiful for 
next month. If you are filled with the zest of life, and eager 
for ideas to apply to your own particular household problems, 
you will find it, as usual, full of the stuff that ideas are born 
of. If you are in a less serious, more relaxed state of mind, 
and wish to be but gently stirred to considerations of house 
matters, and to be entertained withal, you will also find the 
August issue keyed to your mood. 

For the vigorous-minded, there is an article on two Cape 
Cod barns: one new, built expressly to house a valuable col- 
lection, the other old, remodeled for summer occupancy. 





Both are teeming with suggestions, so that hardly a reader aa, past that has nestled under a giant elm for well over a cen- 
but will want to go and do likewise. For those who must build Lz ay & S tury; an essay in characteristic vein by Frances Lester 
on the irregular lot, there are three houses which have been NS aN W arner; and finally, for sheer delight, a page of modern 


placed on sloping land, which constitute three good answers lhouettes cut by an artist from Russia. 
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IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN MANNER, 
BUT BUILT IN 
CHARLESTOWN, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN 1813. THE 
ESTATE O} 
CHARLES T. 
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‘KIKAMUIT, A STONE HOUSE ON A ROCKY HILLSIDE 
The Home of ‘Dr. Augustus H. Fiske, in Warren, Rhode Island 


HE mid-October sun lay warm on the 
} ee Island pastures as we drove 
toward Warren in our search for the Fiske 
house, which, we were told, was rather hard to 


Photographs by Charles Darling 


BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


find, being completely off the highway. We 
had left bustling Pawtucket behind, passed 
through villages and open country, crossed a 
great river and railroad tracks, and, still fol- 


lowing directions, had turned sharply to the 
right on a sandy country road. Suddenly be- 
fore us appeared the hospitable open gateway, 
set in a stone wall, for which we had been told 


Archited, Harold B. Willis of Allen € Collens 





*KIKAMUIT’ APPEARS TO BE A NATURAL OUTGROWTH OF THE ROCKY HILLSIDE ON WHICH IT IS BUILT. THE CURVING DRIVEWAY 
LEADS TO THE FRONT ENTRANCE BETWEEN THE SERVICE WING AND THE MAIN HOUSE 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 













A STUDY OF THE PLANS REVEALS THEIR EXTRAORDINARY 
ADAPTABILITY FOR THE LOCATION, WITH THE PRINCIPAL 
ROOMS OCCUPYING THE SOUTH SIDE 








Architet, Harold B. Willis of Allen & Collens 


THE TERRACE SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
FACES THE HARBOR AND HAS A WIDE 
VIEW OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 


to look; and turning in we began to climb the 
driveway through pastures with ledges of gray 
New England rock cropping out here and there 
among the pointed juniper trees. Barberry 
bushes hung their coral clusters among the 
ledges, their foliage, like that of the low 
huckleberry-bushes, having been turned to 
warm scarlets and crimsons by the early 
frosts. 

As the car climbed, a charming panorama of 
the country came into view: toward the west, 
the chimneys of Providence factories made a 
bluish haze on the horizon, and in the valley at 
our feet a shining river wound through wide 
grass meadows. 

Suddenly we had accomplished the last 
curve and reached the crown of the hill — and 
there before us rose the gray mass of the house, 
which fits its situation so well in design and 
color that it seems a natural growth of the 
rocky fields. The ledge on which it stands is 
seventy feet above high-water mark, and the 
view in all directions is superb. As the house 
appeared in the autumn sunshine it was hard to 
believe that it was only a few years old; it 
seemed as though centuries must have passed 
over it to have produced this mellow bloom 
which blended so harmoniously with the faded 
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grasses, the fallen russet leaves, 
and the frost-rimed shadows un- 
der the evergreens and oaks. 

There is a wide stretch of the 
Kikamuit River and the mead- 
ows which bound it on the right, 
of the wooded hills of Touisset on 
the left; while in front of the 
house there is a glorious outlook 
over the blue Bristol Narrows, 
which stretch on and on toward 
the horizon until they blend with 
the waters of Newport Harbor 
and finally with the sea. 

This house represents — as. do 
all homes worthy of the name.— 
along-cherished dream made visi- 
ble. The thought of it — a shad- 
owy ideal home, yet always, even 
in visions, fabricated of stone — 
had been maturing in the minds 
of the owners for many years. 
European trips had yielded rich 
impressions and memories which 
were drawn on later when the 
plans were taking shape. Mr. 
Harold B. Willis, of the firm of 
Allen and Collens, was the archi- 
tect of the house, and he was par- 
ticularly well adapted to be its 
designer and to carry out the 
owner’s ideas, since he, too, was a 
lover of the ancient buildings of 
France and England, and had 
sketched and studied them until 


THE WINDING STONE STAIRWAY HAS A WROUGHT-IRON RAIL, AND 
STAIR TREADS OF SLATE WHICH HAVE BEEN GIVEN A WAX FINISH 
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Architet, Harold B. Willis of Allen & Callens 
IN THE WINDOW ON THE STAIRWAY ARE MOTIFS HAVING TO DO 
WITH THE SEA, WORKED OUT IN COLORED GLASS AND LEAD 
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he was filled with ideas of em- 
bodying their characteristics in a 
modern house. Ivy-covered man- 
sions in Devonshire and austere 
houses in the hill towns of France 
have all contributed to the per- 
fection of this beautiful home on 
a rocky New England hillside. 

The result of all this careful 
study and preparation is a struc- 
ture of a type unusual in America. 
It is built for the future, and 
although full of the most up-to- 
the-moment conveniences, it 
houses them with an appearance 
of great age. Part of this effect is 
due, no doubt, to the fact that 
many of the materials which were 
gathered from all sorts of odd 
places were already aged when 
they were brought together to 
take new form. 

The spot of which the hill is 
part was discovered one day by 
the family when out sailing in the 
Narrows. It was purchased in 
1916, and later the surrounding 
fields were added, until the whole 
estate numbered sixty-five acres, 
and included a farm with build- 
ings, meadows, high rocky ledges, 
woodland, and pasturage. 

The plans were started and the 
family began to collect material 
to be embodied in their new 
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A VISTA FROM THE LEVEL OF THE LIVING-ROOM, THROUGH THE 
HALLWAY, AND INTO THE DINING-ROOM BEYOND 
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home. This must be of the most permanent 
nature, for the house was being built for the 
generations to come, and should have none of 
the here-to-day, gone-to-morrow quality which 
is all too common in American country homes. 
Old walls paid tribute to the growing piles of 
stone, an abandoned well was treasure-trove, 
cellar-holes far and near were investigated and, 
if they would yield enough for building, were 


A CORNER OF THE LIVING-ROOM, SHOWING THE ROUGH PLASTER WALLS AND MASSIVE CEILING BEAMS. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
lanterns and massive latches, add their touch 
of ancient craftsmanship to the architectural 
effect. 

Difficulties began with the laying of the first 
stone. Set after set of masons was turned 
away when it was discovered that the effects 
for which they were working were either 
smooth, factory-like walls of dressed stone, or, 
what was even more discouraging, a barbaric 








and perfectly, interesting in texture and beau- 
tiful in color. 

When it was time for the roof new troubles 
began immediately! Eighteen and a half tons 
of specially mined slate had been brought from 
Vermont for the purpose, each slab from an 
inch to an inch and a half in thickness, and 
each one to be fastened to the double-boarded 
roof with heavy copper nails. This slate had 


Architelt, Harold B. Willis of Allen & Collens 
THE THICK, STONE WALLS 


GIVE A DEEP REVEAL TO THE WINDOW, WHICH ALLOWS ALSO A WIDE SILL, EXCELLENT FOR PLANTS, ESPECIALLY WHEN COVERED 


bought. Very few people can say with pride 
that they ‘have bought a hole in the ground,’ 
but Dr. Fiske acquired several valuable cavi- 
ties during this time of preparation for the new 
home. When its walls finally rose they con- 
tained material from the walls and ledges on 
the estate, from an old schoolhouse foundation, 
from cellars, and from the abandoned well. 

The ruins of the Sandwich Glass Works on 
Cape Cod furnished loads of fine bricks in well- 
aged tones of purple and red, of which all the 
chimneys and hearths were laid. 

A trip to the West Indies some time before 
had borne fruit in the shape of many unusual 
pieces of wrought iron which now, in the form of 


WITH SLATE, AS HERE 


‘field stone’ surface, suitable only for a rough 
camp at best. But persistence won, the bad 
work was torn out repeatedly, and new work- 
men tried, until at last six masons were 
found who, having learned their trade in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, had old-world knowledge 
of how stonework should look; they grasped at 
once the ideas of owner and architect and 
started afresh on the work. But even they 
were carefully supervised and unity was 
achieved by transferring one man as soon as he 
had laid several feet of wall to the opposite 
side of the building, so that the characteristics 
of no one mason’s work would prevail in any 
given spot. In this way the walls rose, slowly 


been carefully selected to avoid the monotony 
of cold, dark grays, and it ranged through all 
the colors of a low-toned impressionist palette, 
from soft silvers and faded pinks, faint mauves, 
lilacs and purples, to darker tones of plum and 
mossy green. They were put on, and taken off, 
and moved again and again, but in the end, 
after almost endless struggles, a roof was 
accomplished that was a thing of beauty — 
softly curved in contours and as delicate in 
color as a pigeon’s breast. Its lustrous grayish- 
purple blends into the gray walls below it and 
into the rocky landscape, as though it had been 
aged by centuries of exposure. All day the light 
plays over its variegated surface, and brings 
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out color harmonies which are a tri- 
umph of artistic accomplishment. 

It is often claimed that a stone 
house may be more mellow in aspect 
than a wooden one, and this one 
proves the point beyond dispute. The 
eye plays happily over its vibrant sil- 
houette, which appears almost fluent 
and capable of melting softly into its 
background with all the simplicity of 
a natural object. 

Entering the house through the 
heavy oak door, set in the angle of the 
two portions of the house, we find our- 
selves in a delightful, low-beamed hall, 
with walls of rough grayish plaster, and 
a floor of Vermont blue slate, whose 
slabs, 20” x 30” in size, and set in dark 
cement, have been so well cared for 
that they give the appearance of great 
age. The massive overhead beams of 
oak and pine were hewn in the wood 
lots on the estate of the owner’s great- 
grandfather, in Weston, Massachu- 
setts, and allowed to age in the open 
fields for several years before they 
were brought to Warren. 

The spiral staircase winds up in a 
corner of the hallway, starting with a 
graceful turn at the bottom. The 
treads are slate, and the rail and bal- 
ustrade of wrought iron, the latter hav- 
ing alternating plain and_ twisted 
posts. In the alcove on the left, near 
the foot of the stairs, is a bronze ‘ Boy 
with a Slippery Fish,’ by the late Bela 
Lyon Pratt; and above him the great 
leaded window has stained-glass mo- 
tifs having to do with the sea and 
ships set in at intervals. Here are the 
‘Mayflower,’ a sportive dolphin, an 
anchor, a mermaid, and a cockleshell, 
the setting sun and rising moon, as 
well as a curious-looking object which 
is not a meerschaum pipe, as we might 
think at first glance, but a chemical 
retort, in recognition of the owner’s 
profession, which, like that of his an- 
cestors, is chemistry. As he and his 
family are specially fond of sailing and 
everything to do with the sea it is 
natural that nautical objects should 
appear in many places as decorations 
in their home. 

In both hall and living-room you 
may see large ship models, the one in 
the hall standing on an eight-hundred- 
year-old carved English chest. A 
large model of a ship in the living- 
room was made by Dr. Fiske, and 
stands below a fine portrait of him, 
surrounded by his chemical appara- 
tus, which is the work of his sister, 
Gertrude Fiske, the well-known por- 
trait-painter of Boston. Another of 
her canvases, a group of white birches 
against a blue New England skv, 
hangs over the ancient chest in the hall. 
On the staircase is one of Charles H. 
Woodbury’s (Continued on page 68) 
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OLD MAHOGANY FURNITURE IS USED 
IN THE DINING-ROOM, WHOSE WALLS 
AND HANGINGS ARE OF SOFT GREEN 
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WALLS OF BOOKS AND A FIRE OF 
GREAT LOGS ARE ESSENTIAL FEA- 
TURES IN THE HOMELIKE ASPECT 
OF THE LONG, LOW LIVING-ROOM 
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The Greek Revival House 


HE perspective is taken from a point at the rear, and shows the back 

of the house and of the garage, the latter as well as the little sum- 
merhouse being designed in a style in keeping with the house. Notice, 
first, that although the lot is not a large one, interest and variety have 
been achieved by dividing it into several areas which are separated from 
each other by hedges and planned for different uses. Thus beside the 
garage is the vegetable garden, which is placed between the drving-yard 
and the children’s play space, beyond which is a small orchard of dwarf 
fruit trees. The right-hand side of the lot has a long grass panel bor- 
dered with flowers, at the end of which is a small, intimate garden with 
a summerhouse directly in line with the porch. The planting sug- 
gested shows fruit trees, clipped hedges, and, in the borders, such 
perennials and annuals as will give a full season’s bloom. 
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YR this house, a rather less formal and more intimate effect is ob- 
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| St oa Lt) YR. S35 tained by the use of the picket fence on the front lot line, and by 
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i 
f t ~ 8 
aS the narrow tlower borders to the main entrance. An elm tree and lilacs | 
Se. planted near the house are in keeping with its Colonial character. The 
i 1} WW 8 garage, Which is also of shingles with a gambrel roof, is wide enough for | 
\ . : sili 
\ two cars and a workbench. From the house to the end of the garage ts a 
| brick-paved, grape-covered arbor, which separates the open lawn from 
Y . - . . . ’ 
' |] the service court and drving-vard. This terminates in a path at one end 
hes 1 of the vegetable garden, at the left of which is the children’s play vard. | 
| 3 am Fruit trees bound two sides of the lot, and small fruits are planted along | 
t : the arbor and on two sides of the vegetable garden. Here, also, are | 
| > flower borders outlining the beds, thus happily combining the orna- 
be . mental and the utilitarian. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















OR this house, which might be situated either in California or Florida, 
F the grounds have been laid out in a manner somewhat typical of 
Spanish gardens; that is, there is a small, very formal garden near the 
house, while the rest of the lot is given up to small and large fruits. In the 
garden at the right of the porch is a gravel paving on which are set pot- 
ted plants, while in the larger garden gravel paths divide the area into 
small beds hedge-bordered and planted either with flowers, ground 
cover, or grass. The raised pool in the centre is of tile, on which are 
placed small potted plants. This use in the garden of potted plants is 
characteristic of both Italian and Spanish gardens, and is a practice that 
might well be used more in this country, especially in the city garden. 
Notice that the garage is of Spanish architecture to harmonize with 
the house and has the same roof slope, tile covering and character- 
istic paneled doors. 
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| Pa. eS =- the porch floor and the terrace are paved in stone. A low stone 
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retaining-wall separates this terrace from the garden, and a higher 
stone wall, against which are espalier fruit trees, divides this garden 
from the vegetable garden. Again, a low stone retaining-wall across 
the end of the lot marks off a narrow area which is planted with two 
rows of flowering dogwood. As box is hardy in the Middle Atlantic 
States, its use is suggested both for accenting shrubs and for low clipped 
hedges. Its dark green notes, with the grav of the stone, make a com- 
bination that is one of the loveliest for the garden. Notice the pool 
sunk in this paved terrace without any coping, the space back of 
the garage for cold-frames and compost, and the cross-axis which 
connects the flower garden with the vegetable garden. 
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The English Cottage 


N this lot, the house has been placed 
QO with the end to the front boundary, a 
variation that will make a pleasing change on 
the street, and that may result often in a 
wider use of the lot for living purposes. In 
this case, the garage is placed in front of the 
house, leaving space behind it for the vege- 
table garden, and beside it, exposed to view, 
is the laundry vard; a practical arrangement 
if large-size shrubbery and quick-growing vines 
are used as a screen. This turning of the house 
to the street gives a garden view from every 
window of the living-room. It also gives an 


excellent opportunity for a small, intimate gar- 
den at the front entrance, like the dooryard gar- 
dens one associates with old English cottages. 

The orderliness of all these plot plans should 
be especially noted. It is just as important, 
and requires quite as much skill, to lay out 
the grounds and fix the placing of the house 
on the lot as to determine the plan of the 
house. Notice with what fitness different parts 
of the lot are given over to different uses, and 
with what reasonableness they connect with 
each other and with the living or service parts 
of the house. 
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ANTIQUE-HUNTING IN NORMANDY 
Recommended for Those with a Taste for the Homely “Rather Than the Elegant 


HERE can be no greater pleasure for 
T the lover of adventure and the beau- 
tiful than a holiday which combines travel 
through a new country and a hunt after 
old things. To anyone with a lean purse 
and a taste for the homely rather than 
the elegantly elaborate, | can recommend 
the byways of Normandy —not the 
modern plages known to all the world, but 
the inland countryside, the small towns 
and villages where architectural beauty or 
ancient history may meet you at any turn 
of the road. And if you travel in apple- 
blossom time your journey will take you 
in and out of whole tracts of country 
sheeted in shell-pink. 

There is much to be found that is 
charming, at reasonable prices; and with 
a little French, some knowledge of old 
furniture, and a slice of luck, real treasure 
may fall to your share. Knowledge, in- 
deed, is necessary, for France, no less 
than other countries, is flooded with cun- 
ning fakes. A very large percentage, for 
instance, of the copper-colored lustre- 
ware to be seen everywhere is supplied by 
Holland. You can tell it blindfold by its 
weight. Yet in one village shop | found 
an old jug with a raised and colored border 
which was both genuine and beautiful, 
and a handsome transfer bowl. No doubt 
some of these authentic pieces belonged 
at one time to English people — so many 
of whom have for years past settled in or 
near the coasts of Normandy and Brit- 
tany. The cream and silver lustre of the 
days of Louis Philippe can also be found, 
and apart from its beauty of color 
it has some of the artless charm of 
the early Victorian prettinesses. 
Ewers and basins, where they can 
be bought, are well worth acquir- 
ing. They would be exquisite in a 
bedroom in which powder-blue 
predominated. 

To other delights one may add 
that of seeing the inside of some 








BY ELIZABETH LUCAS 
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THAT HAD BEEN MADE INTO UMBRELLA STANDS, 
A CLEVER SOLUTION OF A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
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THE FRONT OF AN OLD NORMANDY 

BED HAS HERE BEEN CLEVERLY 

FITTED WITH SHELVES FOR BOOKS 
OR CHINA 





TWO STRONG, GRACEFUL, RUSH-SEATED 
CHAIRS, REPRODUCTIONS, AND OF A TYPE 
WHICH HAS NO COUNTERPART IN ENGLAND 
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of the old houses, mostly manoirs, which 
within recent years have been taken over 
by the antiquaire — wisely, for they make 
a perfect setting for such things as he has 
for sale. Outside Bayeux is a charming 
example. The house is flush with the road 
and its guarded and discreet windows give 
no hint of the spacious, sunny interior or 
of the lovely untidy garden which lies be- 
hind it. It would be worth the little jour- 
ney of three kilometres if only to see the 
big shining kitchen with its copper pots 
and pans, its homely faience, and the big 
open fireplace framed in two heavy screws 
taken from cider-presses, which make 
richly colored, voluted columns some four 
feet high. 

At Caen a fine house in the rue St. 
Jacques is given over to antiques and 
there are many good things to be found 
in it, as well as a pleasant dealer. Here 
everything, as indeed was the case where- 
ever | went on a recent short trip, is 
marked in plain figures. Chief among its 
treasures was a bust, just brought from 
the garden of an old chateau, representing 
a distinguished gentleman of the Louis XV 
or XVI period. He might have been one 
of the Encyclopzdists, so skeptical was 
the air of his urbanity, and so mixed with 
malice his dignified aplomb. It was ad- 
mirable sculpture; but, alas, its price was 
not for my purse. 

From a massive armoire in this house a 
great store of toile flammée (the flame pat- 
tern of William and Mary) was lifted out 
and unfolded for me, and with its lovely 
faded blues and creams it seemed 
the perfect fabric to use with rustic 
furniture. 

The many junk shops of Caen 
were filled and overflowing with 
every sort of little household 
thing, both good and bad. Some 
of the pieces of old étain — the 
French equivalent of pewter — had 
great (Continued on page 70) 


THERE IS NO BETTER BACKGROUND THE TWO SHOWN HERE ARE RE- 
FOR THE RUSTIC FURNITURE OF PRODUCTIONS, A CHINESE DESIGN 
FRANCE THAN A TOILE DE JOUY OR A AND A FLORAL ONE, BOTH IN THE 

LOVELY GAY PERCALE SPIRIT AND THE COLORING OF THEOLD 
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FIG. I. THE HILLTOP, 
A WOODCUT BY J. J. 
LANKES 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 























Courtesy of Goodspeed’s Bookshop 


PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD 


HAT a modest collection of prints is a 
3 practical and a relatively inexpensive 
part of the furnishing of an average household 
has, | hope, been recognized by the readers of 
the preceding article. But there are sure to be 
some who object: ‘Well and good, if you are a 
collector; J don’t know how to begin; | have n’t 
the requisite special knowledge.’ ‘Collector,’ 
however, is a broader term than the doubter 
realizes. It includes not only the man who 
gathers things characterized by some subtle 
mark that makes them difficult to secure, and 
prizes them for this very difficulty, who studies 
priced catalogues and haunts auction-rooms in 
an attempt to outwit his rivals and secure a 
unique piece, but also the more modest 
searcher, whose selections, while guided by a 
definite purpose, are made not for 
rarity, but for intrinsic quality. 

The standards that define his col- 
lection spring naturally from his pur- 
pose, and why should not that purpose 
be to gather decorative material that is 
essentially pleasant, suited to his 
house, and of especial significance for 
himself? Now, as we have already 
seen, prints are objects that he can 
afford to collect, even on a very modest 
income, and that fit his home. If he 
really enjoys, even idly, looking at 
them, and finds himself occasionally 
picking out a favorite as he looks, he 
has already the germ of a collector’s 
interest: he has chosen his class of ob- 
jects, and from these first instinctive 
preferences may be developed stand- 
ards of quality and a formed individual 
taste. Rarity for its own sake will not 
be one of his standards; that, and the 
exacting study entailed by its search, 
may be left to the professional collector. But 
just as in golf the average man, who never 
dreams of competing for a national champion- 
ship, may yet develop a very good game, so as 





II. Starting a Collection 
BY ELIZABETH WHITMORE 


a collector he may unpretentiously, and for his 
own pleasure, build up a portfolio excellent in 
quality, and marked by the distinction that 
comes from a cultivated personal taste. If 
later he has the will and the means to work ona 
larger scale, he will find in his earlier group a 
sound, if tiny, nucleus from which to develop. 

Be that as it may, he must from the very 
beginning imitate the expert in two respects: he 
must make sure what his purpose is and be 
loyal to the standards it involves, and he must 
be spontaneous in his choices. No matter how 
sorely he may be tempted to throw the re- 
sponsibility on advisors, to buy a thing because 
he thinks he ought to like it, or because he has 
been told it is a good investment, he must 
stand firmly on his own feet, and never buy a 





Courtesy of Goodspeed's Bookshop 
FIG. 2. WILLOWS, A WOODCUT BY T. W. NASON, JR. 


print unless he sincerely likes it. If in a given 
case he is in doubt, the gracious practice of 
print-dealers makes it possible, usually, for him 
to take the candidate for favor home and live 
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with it for a while. If at the end of a few days 
he can refrain from buying it (I am assuming 
that he is sure he can purchase if he likes to; 
how many times I| have sadly returned a print 
that had crept into my heart during the trial, 
finding that at the time the budget would n’t 
admit the expenditure!) he certainly should; it 
will not really fit his particular collection. 

‘Liking’ for a print has, however, various 
elements. For a beginner, the strongest is 
usually subject. One of my own friends always 
turns with greatest eagerness to wide stretches 
of peaceful landscape suggesting great, deep 
draughts of air; another responds quickest to 
the sea, especially in its tumultuous moods; 
still another to reminders of half-hidden nooks 
in Italian or French cities; others to animals or 
portraits. And this demand for a con- 
genial subject, despite the protests of 
certain pedantic critics, is desirable, 
even from the artist’s point of view. 
For the artist usually chooses one sub- 
ject rather than another because for 
some reason he is interested in it and 
has something to say about it, and will 
he not speak with more satisfaction if 
he talks to those who love it too, and 
have lingered over it meditatively? 
What if the aspect he sees in it be new 
to his patron, and call forth at first 
puzzled questioning? He is sure at 
least of a shared interest — the best 
basis for that delightful give-and-take 
which is the ideal relation between an 
artist and his more intimate public. 

For example, the layman who has 
loved the massive, patient strength of 
great draught-horses need know noth- 
ing of technical processes of woodcut- 
ting or etching to respond to Lankes’s 
‘The Hilltop’ (Fig. 1) or Winkler’s brilliant 
yet tender ‘Freighting’ (Fig. 5). 

Some subjects, it is true, are particularly 
adapted to one or another medium of expres- 
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sion. The delicate accuracies of architecture in 
sunlight (readers of the previous article will 
recall the work by André Smith and Rosen- 
berg), the feathery lightness of trees in spring, 
or their cool, clear patterns in winter (see 
Hutty’s ‘Birches,’ Fig. 3), the close-seen tex- 
tures of feathers and fur (the owl by Tuttle in 
the previous article), subtle flickerings of ex- 
pression or movement, are all especially at 
home in etching, while violence or suddenness 
of action, sharp contrasts in light (note the 
great, sudden cumulus cloud in Fig. 2, Mr. 
Nason’s ‘Willows’), bulk and massiveness, 
broadly humorous characterization, find more 
natural expression in a process involving 





broader touches and sharper contrasts — 
lithograph or wood-block. But, in general, 
almost any subject not too lofty or solemn is at 
ease in some of the media at the print-maker’s 
command, and our incipient collector may 
safely follow his own taste. 

Yet personal taste in subject, however good 
a beginning, is, none the less, only a beginning. 
A purchaser must live with his prints, hence 
wants to be sure that his pleasure in them will 
be permanent. It will not be, unless the work is 
excellent, unless the artist has given the very 
best he can command in knowledge and crafts- 
manship. He must convince us that he knows 
his subject and has the skill to represent it — 
that he is a master of drawing; secondly, that 
he know his particular craft, and can use its 
resources of color and texture to bring out his 


JULY 


FIG. 3. BIRCHES, 


ETCHING BY ALFRED 
HUTTY. (WINNER 
OF THE LOGAN PRIZE, 


1924 


Courtesy of Goodspeed's Bookshop 


FIG. 5. FREIGHTING, 
AN ETCHING BY W. J. 
WINKLER, WHICH, 
SOME- 


ALTHOUGH 


1926 
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FIG. 4. WEATHER, AN 
ETCHING BY GEORGE 
C. WALES, WHICH 
SHOWS AN INTIMATI 
KNOWLEDGE AND A 
CONVINCING REN- 
DERING OF THE VERY 
STUFF THAT SHIPS ARE 
MADE OIF 


THING OF THE QUAL- ’ 


ITY OF ITS LINE IS 
LOST IN THE REPRO- 
DUCTION, YET SHOWS 
THE FEELING OF EN- 
CLOSED LIGHT THAT 
THE DESIGN GIVES 


Courtesy of Doll and Richards 


conception more clearly than could be done 
with drawing alone: that he is a master of his 
medium. Here again the layman is likely to be 
restive; he knows neither how to draw nor how 
to etch; how can the artist convince him? And 
here again, his own spontaneous pleasure will 
help to establish his standard. Faulty drawing 
he can detect, whether or not he can correct it, 
if he chooses a subject he knows and loves, and 
lingers to look attentively at the print. For 
faulty drawing contradicts what he knows. 
For example, a recent exhibition of marines 
showed a group by Mr. Wales (see Figure 4), 
another by Mr. Drury (see Figure 7), and a 
scattering of prints by other artists. Of those 
who attended it, few had any technical knowl- 
edge of prints, or even of drawing, but almost 
all knew the sea, either as actual sailors, or 
from the beach. They studied with close atten- 
tion Mr. Wales’s work, with its intimate 
knowledge and explicit and convincing render- 
ing of the very stuff that ships are made of — 
the patched sails that (Continued on page 72) 
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THE HOUSE OF O. J. BARWICK, ESQ. 
Los Angeles, California 
HENRY F. WITHEY, ARCHITECT 
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THE EXTERIOR WALLS OF 
THIS HOUSE ARE OF A LIGHT- 
GRAY PLASTER WITH WHICH 
THE ROOF OF SALMON TILI 
MAKES A PLEASING CON- 
TRAST. AROUND THE EN- 
TRANCE DOOR IS A FACING 
OF BRIGHT-COLORED TILE, 
AND HENNA-COLORED 
CURTAINS HANG OUTSIDE 
THE BEDROOM WINDOW 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE 
OF THE PATIO IS THE STAIR- 
WAY AND BALCONY, THE 
WOODWORK OF WHICH, AS 
WELL AS THAT OF THE 
PORCH ROOF, AND ROO! 
RAFTERS, HAS BEEN GIVEN 
AN AGED APPEARANCE BY 
A BROWN STAIN, COVERED 
WITH WHITE PAINT PAR- 
TIALLY WIPED OF! 
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THE RUG 


By 


Ernestine Noa 


ND so, when we said to our friends in Smyrna, ‘Do you 
A really suppose we could buy a few rugs at wholesaler’ 
they said, why ves, they supposed it could be arranged. 

That was a funny place, if you like, that factory. It covered 
a lot of ground. It did not cover the ground with intensity. 
No. It shaded the ground, it awninged the ground, it, more or 
less, and in selected spots, enclosed the ground. Probably you 
would say it covered the ground. Frequently you overwork 
that good word ‘cover,’ even you. You say an orator ‘covered 
his subject.’ Sometimes he no more covers it than a man 
covers a girl’s hat if a shower comes down, and he gallantly 
‘h’ists’ her umbrella and holds it. Oh, well — say that the 
factory covered the ground. 

The roof of that factory seemed to be flapping segments of 
bagging stretched over poles and, when — in the words of im- 
mortal Sairy Gamp — ‘so dispoged,’ hanging down and mak- 
ing walls. The ground was bare. Everything open and — | 


started to say aboveboard. 


O equipment, you ask, no equipment at all? 
N Certainly there was equipment. Were n’t rugs being 
manufactured? 

Of course there was equipment. There was (a) the ground 
that was covered by the factory. There was (b) the bagging 
draped so precariously over the forest of poles. There was (c) 
the collection of looms. Looms and looms and looms. They 
were made, apparently, of the pieces of poles that had been 
left over after selection of the ridgepoles. They were knocked 
up ‘any old how,’ and there was, at top and bottom of each 
poled oblong, a rude slat pierced with holes for threading the 
warp. There was (d), skewered to the top slat, a bunch of 
wools and a little rough — well, you would n’t call it a sketch, 
you, used to perfected scale drawings, and blueprints, and 
goodness knows what. No, you’d call it a smeary hodgepodge 
of crisscrossed lines and circles. But pattern, for all that. 
Then, last, there was (e) the human part of the plant, seated 
on what should have been enumerated under its own letter. 
It got left out and must be slipped in as (d}), and was, in 
front of each loom, a bench — a rough, coarse, crooked, lop- 
sided bench. Coming back to (e) that human element: an old 
woman, an adolescent, a growing girl, a small girl, a boy, a 
child, a — what? — a baby, three years, two years — No, of 
course you won't believe it, unless you have seen it, too. Yet 


there was (e) that row, seated on (d}) the bench, below (d) 


the brilliant wools and the rudimentary design, before (c) 
the loom, under (b) the bagging, that covered (a) the ground. 
Old woman to little baby, all working at rugs, slipping in wool, 
tying, pulling, clipping, shaping, on and on. 


HAT kind of rug would you like?’ asked the man- 

ufacturer, who was not like (e); (e), — singular 
vowel with plural meaning, — all Turks. Manufacturer, an 
American, of the fifth or sixth generation in Asia Minor. 

‘Well, for one, a rug about nine by twelve.’ 

‘| meant what sort of rug. We make several sorts,’ he pa- 
tiently explained. 

And we as patiently reiterated that nineness by twelveness 
was one of the sorts of rug we pined for. 

Walking through the factory we came to a loom that looked 
like an approximation of nine feet across at one end. Was it 
nine at the other? What matter? We were n’t looking for 
straight looms. Reasonable beings would n’t — in that factory. 

A rug hung on the loom. It looked rather like something 
good to eat. Was it the color, predominantly, of opals, or of 
ashes of roses? Was there a slanting streak of gold, or was it 
gray, or was it faintest, most evanescent green, here and there, 
like light through trees? Was that, there in the centre, like 
bluebirds in the springtime, or like the dancing gleam in a 
baby’s eyes, or like the shadow in a brook? Did those ara- 
besquey figures come and go, as the light was strong in the 
sun’s glare, or shadowed as the bagging flapped? 

‘There’s a rug,’ we said, ‘that looks like nine by twelve.’ 

We did n’t bother about those soft colors. Lines of poetry 
came into our heads. Water came into our mouths. We took 
that one, and passed on. 

They finished our rug, and sheared it and drenched it and 
hung it out to sun and dry. They anchored it to the side of a 
plaster house, and there it stayed for days and days. Every 
time it threatened to dry they poured over it tubs of water 
which they toilsomely lugged up to the roof, on their heads. 
The tubs, needless to say, were part of the equipment of the 
factory — (f), perhaps. 

So, that was all of that. The rug, in due course, arrived at 
home in a bale with other rugs, all bought with the same dis- 
regard of the rules of interior decoration. A rug. Compact of 
lights and shades, of harmonies of color and tone. Is that one 
8x 107 And that one, over there, is that 5 x 8, and that other 
4x 7° All right, then, let’s have (Continued on page 78) 
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THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 


Pools and Terraces 
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Photograph by J. Walter Collinge George Washington Smith, Archited? | 


' THIS GARDEN IN CALIFORNIA, BELONGING TO GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, IS DESIGNED IN THE | 





SPANISH MANNER TO ACCORD WITH THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE HOUSI!I THE CLIPPED HEDGES, FLOWER- 
POTS, RAISED POOL OF TILE, AND PATTERNED PAVEMENT, ARE CHARACTERISTIC NOTES | 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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George Washington Smith, Archite 
IN THIS PATIO IN THE HOUSE OF MRS. ARTHUR ROSE VINCENT, IN CALIFORNIA, NOTICE THE EDGING OF 


WILLOW SAPLINGS WHICH HAVE BEEN THRUST INTO THE EARTH AT BOTH ENDS AND ALLOWED TO SPROUT 
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Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 








~ Willing, Sims & Talbutt, Architeds 


Willing, Sims & Talbust, Architelts 





THE GARDEN 
OF 
MRS. CHARLES PLATT, 3rd 


Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
WILLING, SIMS @ TALBUTT, 


ARCHITECTS 
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THIS IS ESSENTIALLY A SMALL, INTIMATE 
GARDEN, PLANNED TO BE SEEN AND EN- 
JOYED FROM THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE 
HOUSE AS WELL AS FROM THE TERRACE. 
THE FOUNTAIN SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
ABOVE, EMPHASIZED BY FLANKING PILAS- 
TERS SURMOUNTED BY URNS, COMES DI- 
RECTLY OPPOSITE THE BAY WINDOW SEEN 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT. THE 
WALLS OF THE GARDEN, LIKE THOSE OF 
THE HOUSE, ARE OF STONE COVERED WITH 
WHITEWASH WARMED TO A FAINT YELLOW 
WITH YELLOW OCHRE. THE GARDEN 
WALLS HAVE A COPING OF BLUESTONE, 
WHICH IS ALSO USED TO SUPPORT THE 
RAISED FLOWER BEDS 
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Photograph by Philip B. Wallace Walling, Sims @ Talbutt, Archite@s 
A VIEW FROM THE LIBRARY INTO THE GARDEN, WHICH IS DESIGNED TO BE SO MUCH A PART OF 
THE HOUSE THAT A GLIMPSE OF IT CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL THE WINDOWS OF THE LIVING-ROOMS. 
THE HOME OF MRS. B. FRANKLIN PEPPER, AT CHESTNUT HILL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE VILLA REALE AT MARLIA 
Once Owned by the Sister of Napoleon, It Shows Many Traces of French Empire Style 


HERE is a unique charm about this 
gi lovely old country-seat that sets it apart 
in my mind. from the many other interesting 
villas that attracted me to the former Repub- 
lic of Lucca. And this is not merely because, 
as seldom happens in Italy, the grounds here 
show traces of having been renovated under a 
French interpretation of 
devastating English ideas. 
The whole atmosphere 
seems strangely fraught 
with mystery. A dense 
forest, girt about by insur- 
mountable walls, creates a 
dark setting in sharp con- 
trast to the sunny open 
spaces devoted to gardens 
and to architectural struc- 
tures. These features, their 
contours softened and mel- 
lowed by time, are so con- 
cealed from outside obser- 
vation that they form a 
series of delightful sur- 
prises. The unfrequented 
woodland provides an en- 
chanting sanctuary for 
birds. Songs of nightin- 
gales, hidden amid leafy 
bowers, rise above the 
murmur of living waters 
flowing into silent murky 
poc's. 

Marlia is a hamlet near 
the city of Lucca. It de- 
rives its name not, as 
Baedeker would have us 
believe, from any far- 
fetched resemblance to the 
dull and grandiose Cha- 
teau of Marly beloved by 
Louis XIV, but from 
marilla, meaning a small 
lake. In records dating as 
far back as the ninth cen- 
tury there is mention of 
this place. Early in 1300, 
the noble Orsetti family 
possessed a villa here. Stefano Orsetti fought 
under Charles VI against the Turks and 
brought back as a trophy some horses’ tails 
that are commemorated by an inscription in 
the cathedral at Lucca. For many successive 
generations the heads of the family were 
known as the Paladins of Marlia, and did 
much to improve this estate. In their time it 
became one of those intellectual and artistic 
centres that aroused fresh enthusiasms during 
the Renaissance. There was more than one 
patron of art and literature who enjoyed play- 
ing the part of Macenas in this neighborhood. 
Several of them are described by Count 
Cesare Sardi in an interesting book which is 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


entitled Det Mecanati Lucchese nel Secolo XIV. 
In this wonderful period the Orsetti began 
to alter the gardens, and to them we owe the 
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BEYOND THE GATES ON THE FARTHER SIDE OF THE LEMON GARDEN IS A SECOND 
ENCLOSURE WITH A FOUNTAIN SPOUTING UP IN A TALL, SLENDER STREAM 


oldest ones that exist to-day, dating to the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. In front of the palace and near the 
main entrance to the grounds is an exceptional- 
ly interesting thédtre d’eau. It is backed by a 
dense semicircle of clipped ilex trees above 
which rise the misty outlines of beautiful 
mountains. In the centre is a curious grotto 
covering a water-stairway. Marble statues 
and vases stand out against the background 
of evergreens. Below them streams of water 
tumble into basins attached to a rustic re- 
taining wall and overflow into a large semi- 
circular pool. 

Other formal enclosures are not on an axis 
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of the palace, and are approached from the 
rear. First comes the lemon garden, doubly 
screened by hedges and by outside ilexes 
trimmed to form a high wall. Much of the 
area is covered by a large pool guarded by 
well-proportioned stone balustrades. Flower- 
pots filled with brightly colored geraniums and 
small shrubs stand at in- 
tervals on the railing and 
break up its straight lines. 
At one end there is an 
opening flanked on either 
side by a reclining river- 
god, one representing the 
Arno and the other the 
Serchio. Behind them is a 
baroque structure, all 
curves and spongy stone- 
work, yet not too redun- 
dant to be pleasing to eves 
that have been opened to 
the charm of this style of 
garden-architecture. Un- 
der an archway in the 
central niche is a statue of 
Leda and her attendant 
swan. 

Passing through gates 
hung between posts deco- 
rated by pilasters, built of 
large blocks of rusticat- 
ed stone, alternating with 
other smaller and smoother 
ones, on the farther side 
of the lemon garden we 
come into a circle en- 
closed by high hedges. In 
the centre is the basin of a 
fountain that throws a 
plumelike jet of water high 
into the air. This little 
antechamber serves merely 
as the connecting link be- 
tween two large enclosures. 

Next, we enter a fasci- 
nating little out-of-door 
theatre, built late in the 
seventeenth century anda 
most precious relic of the past. Fortunately, 
it is in a perfect state of preservation. The 
semicircular auditorium, about forty-two feet 
wide, is sunk nearly four feet below the level 
of the stage. Around the floor, carpeted with 
grass, are ranged rising tiers of turf edged with 
stone flagging, to seat the spectators. The 
background of the stage and the wings at the 
sides are of compact yew closely clipped. The 
auditorium is also hemmed in by evergreen 
walls pierced with apertures for doors and 
windows. Silhouetted against this green back- 
ground, on the stage and in the niches at ei- 
ther side, still stand quaint statues, possibly of 
Venetian origin, impersonating Arlecchino, 
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THIS MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN IS A COOL AND REFRESHING PENDANT TO THE 
FORECOURT OF THE HOUSE 


AT ONE END OF THE LEMON GARDEN IS THIS SWIMMING-POOL SURROUNDED BY A 
STONE BALUSTRADE ON WHICH, ARE PLACED POTTED PLANTS 
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Colombina, Notaro, Pantalone, and Pulci- 
nella, the characters perpetually appearing in 
the early Italian farces and puppet shows, 
Plays and pageants were a favorite form of 
diversion for the guests at a country-seat. It 
is easy to imagine that many of Goldoni’s 
vivacious comedies, accurately portraying the 
gayeties of high life in the eighteenth century, 
may have been enacted on this small stage. 
Early in 1800 the Orsetti family became ex- 
tinct, and Marlia, after being their home for 
five hundred years, passed into the hands of 
the newly created Prince and Princess of 
Lucca and Piombino. The Princess, born Elisa 
Bonaparte, was an enterprising sister of the 
great Napoleon, who was fond of giving thrones 
to his near relatives and whose armies had 
recently increased such opportunities by con- 
quering northern Italy. During Elisa’s tenure 
of the estate it, therefore, became a royal resi- 
dence, and ever since then it has been called 
the Villa Reale. In many respects she re- 
sembled her brother: like him she loved 
splendor, and displayed great executive ability. 
Soon she expended more than half a million 
francs upon the embellishment of the villa, 
aided by the architects Bienaimé and Laz- 
zarini. They built the Palladian-looking 
guardhouses on each side of what was then the 
entrance to the grounds, and transformed the 
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WHEN THE VILLA BECAME A ROYAL RESI- 
DENCE, AS THE HOME OF THE SISTER OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, IT WAS LAVISHLY 
REDECORATED IN THE EMPIRE STYLE. IN 
THE DINING-ROOM SHOWN ABOVE ARE FRES- 
COES ATTRIBUTED TO AGOSTINO TOSANELLI, 
THE ITALIAN PROTOTYPE OF THE FAMOUS 
PRUD HON 


IN THIS ANTEROOM IS A BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY 
AND A RARE EXAMPLE OF THE SO-CALLED 
TABLE DE MARECHAL, WITH A HINGED TOP 
WHICH FOLDS OVER AND GIVES A LARGER 
SURFACE FOR THE SPREADING OUT OF MAPS 


JULY 
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Orsetti’s modest birthplace into a princely 
palace. The interior was redecorated in the 
Empire style. Frescoes were added to the 
walls and ceilings, and pictures were con- 
tributed by Agostino Tosanelli, celebrated as 
the Italian prototype of his famous French 
contemporary, Prud’hon. The decoration of 
the dining-room is especially interesting, 
partly because a similar method of painting 
counterfeit mouldings, panels, and other 
structural details inside a house was imitated 
in England and is now being revived by lead- 
ing American architects, in the reproductions 
of late Georgian architecture that are now 
coming into fashion throughout the north- 
eastern section of the United States. The 
changes in the grounds were not so far-reach- 
ing. Elisa did, however, sweep away some of 
the old gardens to make room for plate-bandes 
in the French style near the house, and for 
anopen stretchof grass beyond. The outskirts "7 
of thelawn, planted with rare trees and shrubs, 
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ABOVE IS THE STAGE OF THE OPEN-AIR THEA- mi 
TRE. THE BACKGROUND, WINGS, PROMPTER’S pe 
SEAT, AND FOOTLIGHT SHIELDS ARE ALL OF a0 
CLIPPED YEW Ey 
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AT THE RIGHT IS A VIEW y sth 
FROM THE STAGE INTO THE ts 
AUDITORIUM, SHOWING TIERS ie 
OF SEATS, TURF-EDGED AND 
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BELOW IS A SIDE VIEW OF THE VILLA ITSELF, “ 
WHICH SHOWS THE WELL-CARED-FOR GROUNDS an 
s ; 2, ae be 
were evidently grouped in the English fashion on 
then so much the rage. } hc 
At the close of the brief French régime Carlo 
Ludovico, one of the Bourbons formerly Dukes 4 N 
of Parma, was given the Duchy of Lucca by | kt 
the Congress of Vienna. His mother, Maria 
Luisa, acted as regent during his minority. : 
The Villa Reale was one of their favorite resi- ” 
dences. The Guida del Forestiere per la Cittae | ; 
il Contado di Lucca, printed in 1820 and dedi- - 
cated to Maria Luisa, describes the appearance be 
‘ of the palace and the grounds in her day and | - 
some of the changes in progress there. After f 
depicting the sheltered location on the side of | rs 
a foothill below the Apennines, and the park | z 
and gardens enlivened by copious supplies of 
water derived from the rapidly flowing Fraga, } 
the author ends by praising two buildings, | : 
then being constructed, ‘that will make the I; 
villa truly magnificent. The first is an astro- | 
nomical observatory designed in the form of a ‘a 
little temple dedicated to Urania, ornamented : 





with columns, statues, (Continued on page 80) 
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WEATHERVANES AND SEA-CHESTS 


HE smell of box in an old garden, a 
pire oh roses, and a stately cat of 
ancient Persian blood who lies motionless on 
a garden bench, her plumed tail 
spread in a half-circle before her. It 
is too hot to move. Everyone in the 
house beyond the garden has been 
taking a long siesta in the breathless 
midsummer heat. Not a leaf or a 
petal has stirred all the long after- 
noon. Such heat is devastating. 
Even the streets are still — until, 
suddenly, something changes. Sud- 
den as a knife, a keen robust coolness 
cuts through the air. The motion- 
less heat is lifted, stirred, dissipated; 
the hot spell is broken. Yes, it has 
turned east. No need to look at the 
weathervane. The cat stretches 
herself, leaps from the bench and 
walks slowly along the box-bordered 
path, her plume waving. Doors 
open and shut in the house. A voice at the 
window exclaims with supreme satisfaction, 
‘There! The wind has got out east! There’s 
a sea-turn coming!’ The cool salt smell of the 
sea mingles with the smell of 
box in the garden. The garden 
revives. The brisk life of the 
house reawakens. 

Salem looks toward the east. 
Not only for the air that gives 
life: during the great days which 
came midway in her three hun- 
dred years of history she looked 
eastward for the coming of her 
ships and for their long farewells. 
Even the roots of those box 
borders with which the ladies of the old colony 
trimmed their gardens were brought in ships 
from England. In these gardens it still grows, 
its pungent fragrance mixing still with the 
smell of the sea. 

Sensitive and aware of the east wind as the 
people of Salem are now and always have been, 
how much more during the great time of East 
India trading did all those wives and daughters 
of the deep listen and watch for fair winds and 
returning vessels. Like Lady Marlborough 
climbing to her high tower ‘si haut qu’elle 





Salem, 1626-1926, a City of Treasures 


BY KATHARINE BUTLER 


peut monter,’ they climbed to the captain’s 
walk on the roof or to the square cupola to 
look across the roofs of other houses out 





THE DERBY MANSION, BUILT BY MCINTIRE FOR ELIAS 


HASKET DERBY, A WEALTHY SALEM SHIPOWNER 


over the blue bay sparkling in the sunshine. 

A ship has come in! Everyone speaks of 
her by name as the news comes up through 
the town, exchanged by those who meet on 
the sidewalk — and her name is 
cried out by the lady who runs 
down the attic stairs and down 
to the door. ‘Go and bring up 
the Madeira, Polly!’ she says 
to her maid. ‘And bring the 
pies and the plum pudding out 
from under the spare-room bed. 
The master will be here soon. 
The Sukey and Betsey has 
come in!’ 

The bronzed master is 
by the ship’s owner at the wharf, and after a 
ceremonious exchange of compliments the two 
repair to the owner’s mansion and there they 
pass through the side gate to the counting- 
house in the garden. The blue-eyed captain 
and the blue-eved owner (they are all blue- 
eyed, the men who traffic with the sea) 
are closeted here with the clerk while 
the captain presents his papers, his long 
detailed lists of cargo delivered in foreign ports, 
of moneys received, of cargo brought home. 
Those lists are fragrant things — figs, lemons, 
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pepper, silks, coffee and tea, gums and spices. 

It is a crucial interview that takes place 
within the four walls of the countinghouse 
between merchant-owner and cap- 
tain, while the history of the voyage 
is told. The building of these for- 
tunes is business. The 
merchant from his chair, 
seeing in his mind’s eye his precious 


a serious 


listens 


ships as they go from ocean to ocean, 
circling the globe, gathering riches 
like roaming bees. He sees them 
straining every timber through fierce 
winds and storms, rounding hazard- 
ous capes, lazing through tropical 
sunshine, and proceeding at last 
triumphantly home. The captain, 
sitting opposite, renders his account 
in brief undecorated language with 
the dignity that comes naturally to 
the master of an important vessel, 
who has carried that vessel safe 
through one danger after another. 

You can see their portraits now, hanging 
on the walls of the Marine Room of the East 
India Marine Society — see the resolute, 
handsome faces of the shipmasters, the bronze 
glow of the skin and the sea-blue of the eyes 
set off by the folds of an immaculate white 
cravat, and there within a neighboring gold 
frame the blue-eyed, tight-buttoned, imposing 
merchant, sitting very upright in front of a 
red curtain which hangs in rich, prosperous 
folds, with one hand, holding a quill pen, 
resting on a red-covered table; beyond the 
looped-up curtain a (Continued on page 82) 











Photograph by Philip B. Wallace 








THIS VIEW SHOWS THE EAST, OR FRONT, ENTRANCE, WITH SECONDARY BUILDINGS ON EITHER SIDE IN WHICH WERE 
HOUSED SLAVES’ QUARTERS AND A REAL-ESTATE OFFICE 


A HousE BEAUTIFUL OF LONG AGO 


Mount Pleasant, in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia 


EMOVE not the ancient landmark.’ 
How happy Philadelphia must be to 
feel she has in so many cases obeyed the 
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BY MRS. HARROLD E. GILLINGHAM 


Scriptural injunction! In no place has it been 
followed more carefully than in the many 
stately and beautiful Colonial mansions in her 
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THE CARVING ON CUPBOARDS AND OVERMANTEL IN THIS SECOND-STORY ROOM IS REMIN- 
ISCENT OF THE WORK OF WILLIAM SAVERY, A PHILADELPHIA CABINETMAKER OF THE DAY 
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own unrivaled Fairmount Park — houses that 
lure one with the sweet-sounding names of 
Solitude, Sweet-Brier, Belmont, Laurel Hill, 
Woodford, Ormiston, and Mount Pleasant. 
And though one recalls ‘Build thee more 
stately mansions,’ yet it seems as if the stand- 
ard of beauty along simple lines must have 
been reached in the stirring days preceding 
the Revolution, when prosperous and promi- 
nent Philadelphians came to build their summer 
homes on either side of the banks of the placid 
Schuylkill, in the very ‘scenical’ confines, as 
Beaconsfield would have termed it, of what 
is now Fairmount Park. 

In the descendants of the owners of these 
houses we are to-day constantly meeting, after 
nearly two centuries, such names as Penn, 
Shippen, Rawle, Physick, Peters, Randolph, 
Coleman, Lewis, Wharton, and so forth—in 
‘the happy, the peaceful, the elegant, the 
hospitable and polite city of Philadelphia,’ as 
John Adams so flatteringly described us long 
ago. 

1 doubt if, among all these dignified old 
buildings in our Fairmount Park to-day, one 
has a more vividly picturesque, stirring, and 
tragically varied history than that of Mount 
Pleasant, built by that eccentric character, 
Captain John Macpherson, and at first named 
by him after the seat of his clan, ‘Clunie,’ in 
Scotland; later he called it ‘Mount Pleasant,’ 
and later still one hears it referred to as ‘the 
Arnold Mansion.’ But to-day it is known 
simply as Mount Pleasant. 
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Captain John Macpherson was indeed an 
original character. The exact date of his 
coming to this country is unknown, but in 1757 
he first became prominent in Philadelphia, 
when he commanded the privateer Britannia. 
War was then raging with France. A year 
later he was unsuccessful in an attack and lost 
a right arm — ‘his right arm twice was shot 
away,’ as one biographer states, apparently 
unconscious of the remarkable feat performed 
by the enemy. Later, his luck changing, he 
amassed a fair fortune from this ‘licensed 
privateering’ and captured much fine plate and 
treasure from both French and Spanish ships. 
It was then that he turned his thoughts toward 
the peaceful pursuits of the country gentleman, 
and accordingly bought from Benjamin 
Mifflin, in September 1761, a fine tract of land 
on the east bank of the Schuylkill to build, in 
an immense, and what was then a dense, clus- 
ter of forest trees, the famous Mount Pleasant. 
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In the handsome house there erected he 
entertained largely, among his guests being the 
epicure John Adams, who enjoyed the lavish 
table and commented favorably on the Cap- 
tain’s having ‘the most elegant seat in Penn- 
sylvania; a clever Scotch wife and two pretty 
daughters.’ 

With the outbreak of the Revolution Mac- 
pherson was at once on the side of the patriots, 
and petitioned Congress in 1775 for chief com- 
mand of the Continental Navy when that was 
established. This was refused, greatly to the 
chagrin of the Captain. Like disappointments 
followed, but his spirit must again have risen 
when the son named for him at once became 
engaged in active hostilities. ‘The youth was 
the first Philadelphian of any note killed during 
the Revolutionary War. He accompanied Gen- 
eral Montgomery to Canada and fell with him 
in the assault on Quebec. 

Six months later the grief-stricken father was 
handed the following (Continued on page 8) 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW 
OF ONE OF THE FINE 
PALLADIAN WIN- 
DOWS WHICH ARE 
FEATURES OF THE 
EXTERIOR 


THIS OVERMANTEL IN 
ONE OF THE FIRST- 
FLOOR ROOMS IS 
RICHLY CARVED WITH 
AN ACANTHUS AND 
GREEK FRET DESIGN 


AN ELABORATE COR- 

NICE AND FLUTED 

PILLARS FRAME THIS 

VIEW OF THE STAIR- 

WAY TO THE SECOND 
STORY 


1926 
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A COPY OF A LIMOGES 

ENAMEL PURCHASED 

FOR $60.00, AND A 

DUPLICATE OF ONE 

OFFERED AS A THIR- 

TEENTH-CENTURY AN- 
TIQUE 





FROM THE TIP TO THE 
Hard-Won Secrets of Collecting Abroad, As Learned from George Courtright Greener 


genteel art of collecting foreign antiques 
than are to be found in any other line of 
human endeavor. Few indeed 
are the mistakes which the 
aspiring amateur does not 
achieve sooner or later. Only 


, | ‘HERE are probably more pitfalls in the 


a professional with years of 
experience could save him, and 
as a rule he won’t. He has 
worked hard for his trade se- 
crets and they are part of his 
equipment. : 
But an exception has been 
found in the person of George 
Courtright Greener, who, al- 
though an expert collector, is 
not in the business for his own 
profit. Every summer he goes 
abroad for three months and 
buys for the annual exhibition 
which helps to finance the 
North Bennet Street Indus- 


A LITTLE 
MOTHER OF GOD,’ A 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
TREASURE FROM 


trial School in Boston, of which he is director. 
He has long since become recognized as one 
of the foremost connoisseurs in the country. 
Recently he consented to give an outline of 
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SOUTHERN 


BY KATHARINE CROSBY 


the methods and safeguards that he employs, 
for the benefit of the amateur who is buying 
for his own personal use. 

The first thing he advises is 
a study of the rooms in which 
the purchases are to be used, to 
get a clear idea of their size, 
style, and proportions. Many 
people come home from Europe 
with furniture that is far too 
large for their rooms. Chateau 
furnishings are on a_ grand 
scale, but clever arrangement 
in the showroom can make them 
seem much smaller than they 
are. Often the showrooms are 
so huge that the pieces seem 
small in comparison, but when 
brought over here and put into 
an average city house they 
overwhelm it. 

Next in the order of events 
is the taking out of insurance on 
this side of the water, before sailing. Deter- 
mine in advance how much money is to be 
spent and get from American agents a blanket 
insurance to cover the amount. This should 


FRANCE 


AT THE RIGHT ARE 
PIECES OF OLD SPANISH 
TALAVERA POTTERY, 
SLPICAL OF THE 
COUNTRY 


IN ITALY CAN BE PICKED 

UP SUCH RENAISSANCE 

ALTAR CANDLESTICKS AS 

THOSE SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT 
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protect the purchases from theft, breakage, 
damage by fire and water, and also from the 
hidden snare of ‘general average.’ This is an 
old marine law whereby the consignees of 
shipments have to share in the payment of 
damages in case the ship is injured or lost. 
Mr. Greener first heard of the law last season 
when he was called upon to pay nearly five 
hundred dollars on one consignment — there 
had been a fire in the vessel which had n’t 
touched his goods, but he had to pay his share 
of the damages. Insurance taken out on the 
other side is difficult, if not impossible, to 
collect. There is practically no redress unless 
the insurance is taken out here. 

When he arrives in Europe, the amateur 
should go first to the large cities, — London, 





Paris, and so on, — but only to study, not to 
buy. Having in mind the sort of thing he 
wishes to acquire, he should study values. 
The best shops will have the best goods, but 
they will also have the highest market prices. 
He will learn from these how much he ought 
to pay for the piece if he is fortunate enough 
to pick it up in a small-town shop or in a 
private house. A chair that sells for seventy- 
five dollars in London is no bargain at seventy 
dollars in a small-town shop. If he is hunting, 
say, a linenfold chest, he should compare the 
prices asked for such a chest in various shops 
before setting out on his quest in the country, 
for owners of antiques (Continued on page go) 
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THE HOUSE OF PAUL HYDE BONNER, ESQ. 





At Locust Valley, Long Island 


TREANOR & FATIO, ARCHITECTS 


THIS HOUSE, OF COLONIAL ANTECEDENTS, HAS A SUBSTANTIAL AND WELL-ESTAB- 


LISHED APPEARANCE, GIVEN PARTLY BY ITS LOW HORIZONTAL LINES, BY THE 


PLACING OF ITS FOUNDATIONS WELL IN THE GROUND, BY THE GENEROUS CHIM- 


NEYS FLANKING EACH END OF THE MAIN BLOCK, AND BY ITS RATHER LARGE-SCALE 


DETAIL. THE PLAN IS AN EXCELLENT ADAPTATION OF THE CENTRAL-HALL TYPE, 


WITH CONVENIENT PLACING OF COATROOM, LAVATORY, AND SERVICE AREAS 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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BEAUTIFUL 








THE DETAIL, AS CAN 
BE SEEN IN THIS PHO- 
TOGRAPH, IS STRONG 
WITHOUT BEING 
HEAVY. THE DUTCH 
DOOR WITH THE 
ARCHED LIGHTS IS 
BEAUTIFULLY DE- 
SIGNED, AND THE 
PLANTING OF CEDARS 
AND MUGHO PINE IS 
STRICTLY IN CHAR- 
ACTER 








IN THE INTERIOR, 
THE SAME CHARACTER 
HAS BEEN MAIN- 
TAINED, BOTH IN THE 
WOODWORK AND IN 
THE FURNISHINGS, 
WHICH ARE EARLY 
AMERICAN IN TYPE, 
FROM THE WING 
CHATRS TO THE 
HOOKED RUGS 
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IN THE DINING- 
ROOM, THE TRESTLE 
TABLE AND PEWTER- 
FILLED DRESSER ARE 
APPROPRIATELY USED 
WITH THE PINE PAN- 
ELED END, THE SIM- 
PLE WALL TREAT- 
MENT, AND THE 
FLOWERED CHINTZ 

















THIS GLIMPSE OF THE 
HALL, LOOKING TO- 
WARD THE FRONT 
DOOR, SHOWS THE EX- 
CELLENT PLACING OF 
THE STAIRWAY IN ITS 
OWN 3MALL HALL SO 
THAT THE VIEW 
THROUGH TO THE 
GARDEN AT THE REAR 

IS UNINTERRUPTED 























Fig. 2. A more friendly house, perbaps, than the 
square one above 











Fig. 3. The Bulfinch barn with shuttered fans and 
broad arched doorways 
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Fig. 4. The tempting Cape Cod house 
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A SNAPSHOT DIARY 


Recording Our New England ‘Castles in Spain’ 
BY GEORGIANA R. SMITH 


aq \ \ 7 ~ have been on another hunt for old houses, enjoying our 
’ usual game of planning what we should like to do with each 


and every one along our way; our imaginations promptly restoring 
a chimney here, adding an ell there, putting back small-paned win- 
dows wherever they have been replaced by staring glass eyes; building, 
or rather restoring, New England ‘castles in Spain.’ 

We have just returned from a day of it, with a camera full of new 
snapshots for our ‘snapshot diary.’ | do hope they will turn out well, 
though one can never be too sure that the best house of all will not be 
standing on one ear, or, worse yet, faintly double-crossed with the 
ghost of another! ‘Snapshot’ is only too accurate a word, | fear, for 
some of the results we produce; but we are living and learning, and 
once in a while we do get pictures which will be of real value when the 
need arises. For some day, of course, we hope to have ‘that perfect 
house in the country,’ and it is never too soon to start planning. And 
whether we eventually build, or restore an old house, this little snap- 
shot record of some of the loveliest old houses in our corner of New 
England cannot be amiss. 

Somehow the idea of restoring an old house has far more appeal for 
us than building something brand-new from the ground up. Con- 
fronted with a given plot of ground | should feel rather like the artist 
who gazed at the fresh white paper before him and said it was such a 
perfect thing, just as it was, that he could n’t bear to spoil it! But to 
take an old house, one that has been lived in and loved, one that has 
withstood the wear and tear of a century or two, one that has a 
personality that cries aloud for sympathetic hands to right the 
wrongs that later years have inflicted and to restore it to the thing 
of sturdy beauty that it was in days gone by — here is an undertak- 
ing that would bring joy in the doing and true satisfaction in the 
accomplishment. 


T is still an open question what type of house we shall eventually 

choose. That is what makes our search so fascinating. For instance, 
there is a certain dignity and stability about the old squarely built 
houses with brick ends, like the one we discovered last week-end on 
a country road near Norwell (Fig. 1). Such a complete aristocrat, 
with its fine old doorway and its lovely setting beneath splendid elms! 
he old stone wall, too, counted for charm, and the capacious ell at 
the back of the house gave promise of roominess within without 
spoiling the lines of the original building. As I study its picture — last 
week’s prints have just arrived — | cannot help feeling that, lovely 
as it is (and as this type of house always is) there is something a little 
too formal about it — a little too severe for modern country living. 

On the other hand, there is another type of square house that is 
always dignified, yet perhaps a little less austere than the ‘brick- 
enders.’ A favorite of ours we snapped last week, not far from the one 
above. There is something friendly and livable about this type of 
house that seems more adaptable to our present-day scheme of living. 
It yields more graciously to the addition of necessary porches, and 
frequently has a delightful ell, either like the one in this photograph 
(Fig. 2) or, still more interesting, one with the old arched doorways 
which solve the garage problem so admirably. 

Speaking of garages, if we should ever be sufficiently opulent to 
require a four-car garage — which | must say is extremely doubtful — 
| have my model for it conveniently ‘to hand.’ We came across it a 
few weeks ago while motoring through Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
It was originally built as a coach-house for the inn adjoining, and 
both buildings, now privately owned, were designed by Bulfinch! 
This information was supplied by the owner himself, who strolled out, 
quite naturally, to see who was standing so boldly in his driveway, 
gazing spellbound at his property. I was so overcome with awe and 
embarrassment that | got the camera a bit on the bias, but the 
building is such a little gem, with its shuttered fans and broad arched 
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June 31 

4 Cape Cod House 

almost tempts us to 

buy just for the 
whimsey 


June 28 

We find much to ex- 

plore in the quaint 

old town of Marble- 
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continue to look, for 

as yet ours ts only a 
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doorways, that | do not like to leave this picture out of my ‘collec- 


tion’ (I ig. 3). 


E saw the most adorable Cape Cod cottage to-day, witha trum- 
pet vine over the door— but we passed it by reluctantly, 
charmed, yet knowing too well its inadequacy for our family require- 
ments. Our present habitations, both winter and summer, have plenty 
of ‘charm,’ but not anywhere near enough closets for a family of four. 
A short time ago, on a little jaunt on this same crooked Cape, we 
did see a darling bit of a house (Fig. 4) that would have been a sore 
temptation had we been able to buy it, just for the whimsey. | 
wanted to pick it up and bring it home with me; only it was so in- 
digenous to the Cape that I am afraid it would not be happy anywhere 
else. Such a quaint, sweet, breezy little place — perhaps two thirds of 
its charm due to its gay window-boxes, fairly spilling over with pink 
petunias, bright against the white clapboards in front, mellow against 
the weathered shingles at the side. Not at every window — and now 
that I analyze it I think therein lay the chief charm: that one little 
window-box perched aloft over the simple doorway, giving just the 
right accent to the ones below. A strict antiquarian, | suppose, would 
deplore window-boxes, but somehow they do give a touch of color and 
informality that an artist, if not a ‘collector,’ would appreciate. 


HREE days of B——’s vacation we spent on Harry’s boat in Mar- 

blehead harbor — that is, we spent three nights there, and our 
days, except for an occasional sail out into the bay, were filled with 
ramblings about the quaint old town itself. 

From the harbor, glimpsed between trim sails and the glistening 
sides of the intervening yachts, we could see both shores — the 
‘Neck’ and the old town. Huge fashionable clubs and summer 
‘cottages’ line themselves smugly along the Neck, using the ever- 
shifting color and motion of the boats darting in and out among the 
craft at anchor as a veil to screen the shabby old hillside across the 
way. 

Shabby! Artists will never call it that, this fascinating pile of 
mossy weather-beaten houses with their old-time flavor of the sea, 
clinging to the rocky hillside and seeming to absorb all the colors of 
the sunset until it would be dull indeed to call them gray. 

We went ashore in the Dingbat, the precarious tender supplied by 
our host, and proceeded to explore this ‘shabby’ hillside so looked- 
down-upon by its haughty neighbor. Up and up we climbed, inves- 
tigating each and every little winding road, and at last we reached, | 
think, the very tiptop, and found a group of four quaint houses facing 
one another in a most friendly fashion, each with its own little front 
garden, helping to enclose a charmed circle (Figs. 5, 6, and 7). 

| promptly coveted them all. There was a little weathered green 
fence, almost blue, with blue morning-glories scrambling over it; 
there were old-fashioned flowers in the perennial borders; and the 
gayest glimpse of the harbor could be seen between gray walls. 

My imagination ran riot with window-boxes spilling over with pink 


petunias! . 


OW, we really must be serious about this future home of ours. 

It is all very well to rave about quaint cottages from Cape Cod 

to Marblehead which are too diminutive to house our family and too 

remote for purposes of commuting, but when it comes to planning a 

real home we must be restrained by a few practical considerations. 

| say a few, but when | come to enumerate them I realize that 

there are enough ‘practical considerations’ to stagger the most 

ambitious real-estate agent. (However, we shall not have to tax 

their brains with the problem for at least ten years — for the present 
this house of ours is only ‘a castle in Spain.’) 

The type of house that we will amuse ourselves by considering, 
meanwhile, resolves itself into one of the two types of square houses 
that we photographed last June; either with or without brick ends. 
It must have a certain roominess to begin with, and plenty of pos- 
sibilities for future additions in the way of sleeping- and living-porches 
Its lines must be good, or capable of being restored, its proportions 
and details of doorways and trim all that could be desired. And of 
course it would be very agreeable to find its interior filled with old 
paneling throughout. Though it would be interesting, perhaps, if 
there were only a bit of the old woodwork (Continued on page 08) 
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“ig. 5. [he doorway of one of the houses below 








An entrance that overlooks the sea 

















TOLE, OR PAINTED TIN, STILL ENJOYS A WELL-DE- 
SERVED POPULARITY. IT IS ADAPTABLE, LENDING 
ITSELF TO ALL KINDS OF SHAPES AND PURPOSES, AND IT 
IS READILY DECORATED. ABOVE IS A CACHEPOT IN 
SOFT YELLOW WITH A SQUARE BASE AND PAINTED 
DECORATIONS IN BLUE-GREEN, AN EXCELLENT CON- 


TAINER FOR A LARGE BOUQUET 
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Courtesy of Poynton 


Courtesy of Poynton 








SOME 
MODERN 
REPRODUCTIONS 
OF 
TOLE 





ARRANGED AND PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY 
ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


Courtesy of Wanamaker 


THE ABOVE LAMP, IN THE DIRECTOIRE 
STYLE, PAINTED RED OR GREEN, IS ONE 
OF A PAIR WHICH WILL MAKE A PAR- 
TICULARLY ATTRACTIVE SET FOR A DESK 


THE LAMP AT THE LEFT, MADE IN THE 
SHAPE OF A CANISTER, IS DEEP YELLOW 
WITH GOLD DECORATIONS. THE SHADE 
MATCHES IN BOTH MATERIAL AND COLOR 
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THE VASE AT 
THE LEFT, OIF 
GRACEFUL 
SHAPE, COMES 
IN RED, GREEN, 
OR YELLOW 





Courtesy of Wanamaker 


THE LAMP ABOVE, OF CONVENIENT SIZE 


PLEATED GOLD CLOTH 


Courtesy of Wanamaker 


THIS SCALLOPED-TOPPED URN OF LOUIS 
XVI STYLE COMES IN BRIGHT CHINESE 
RED, AND IS MOST DECORATIVE WHEN 
USED AS HERE, AS A RECEPTACLE FOR 
FLOWERS, EITHER REAL OR ARTIFICIAL 


THIS CANDLESTICK LAMP, WITH A 

PAINTED DECORATION OF DELICATE 

FLOWERS, IS A PARTICULARLY GOOD 

DESIGN FOR TOLE. THE SHADE, OF 

CORRECT SIZE AND PROPORTIONS FOR 
THIS LAMP, IS ALSO OF TOLE 





Courtesy of Wanamaker 


LENT PROPORTIONS, IS PAINTED A DEEP EMPIRE-GREEN 
WITH GOLD DECORATIONS, AND HAS A SHADE MADE OF 
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| ing either Clematis recta, phlox, or hardy asters 







IN THE 


To do in July 


1. Plant seeds of biennials, such as hollyhock, Bellis perennis 
(English daisy), Antirrhinums, Myosotis, pansy, wallflower, for next 
year’s bloom. 

2. Plant perennial seeds. 

3. Order bulbs. The restrictions in Quarantine No. 37 now allow Scilla and 
hyacinth to come in, though narcissus must still be barred. 

4. Order evergreens for August planting. 

5. Cut larkspur down after blooming, and feed with bonemeal. If infected 


| with mildew, remove and burn all infected parts and some of the top soil. If 


badly infected, remove the whole plant with top soil, and replace with good 
loam well limed. 

6. Divide iris after blooming. Do not cut back leaves. Keepa light mulch 
just over the rhizomes. 

7. Pinch out Shasta daisy buds until July 4. 

8. Cut back Viola cornuta, pansies, and forget-me-not, when they begin 
to look seedy, to 2” or 3” to get a fall bloom. 

g. Cut back bachelor buttons and keep them watered after they begin to 
show signs of being over. 

10. Spray phlox, aconite, hollyhock, and larkspur every ten days with 
Bordeaux or pyrox for mildew. Flowers of sulphur dusted on the leaves is also 
effective. Do not spray the flowers. 

11. For aphids use Black Leaf no. 4o. 

12. Keep phlox from seeding, and keep the dead flowers picked off. Keep 
phlox roots well watered during their blooming-season to make tall shoots 


| and good heads. 


13. Sow annual mignonette, babysbreath, Shirley poppies and California 
poppies where bulbs have been for a succession of bloom, leaving bulbs in the 
ground to ripen for next year where possible. 

14. Peg down branches of hardy asters in front of larkspur to fill the space 
where the larkspur has been cut back. 

15. Keep window boxes well watered and tidy. 

16. Keep sweet peas well watered and picked daily to prolong the bloom. 
Hollyhocks are hard to keep indoors; try splitting the stem from the bottom 
up 4” or 5” while stem is under water. Use tall vases set on the floor or on 
stands with a few tall sprays, against a background of neutral color. 

17. Sow string beans, beets, lettuce, radish, turnip, kohl-rabi. Plant celery 
plants, cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts; water well at setting and after. 

18. Cultivate cauliflower, often. 

1g. Plant celery where early peas were planted. 

20. Pick off dead flowers from rhododendron and laurel carefully, so as not 
to injure next year’s buds. 

21. Prune ramblers after flowering and sprinkle flowers of sulphur for mil- 
dew on foliage. 

22. Thin out apples and peaches. 

23. Keep newly planted trees and shrubs well watered. 

24. Plant indoors cineraria, calceolaria, cyclamen, primrose, cucumbers, 
and New Zealand spinach, to force for the winter. 


Hot Weather Helps for the Garden 


1. Cultivating the soil during the hot weather is better than watering un- 
less the watering can be thorough and constant. 

2. Flower bouquets are often refreshed after being worn by immersing the 
whole bouquet in the tub overnight. Tie the blossoms carefully in wax paper 
to prevent their getting wet. 

3. After the larkspur goes it leaves a void in 
the garden which should be anticipated by plant- 


near the larkspur to take its place. Boltonia lati- 
squama has good sturdy foliage, crisp and dainty, 
and in evidence even before the plant blooms. 
This blooms in the trying period just before the 
hardy ascers, thus prolonging their season. It is 
not so unkempt as most hardy asters. 

4. The rock garden should include Helianthe- 
mum for July bloom. This low, sun-loving plant 
grows well in masses in dry sandy soil and gives 
color after the bulk of the rock garden is finished. 

5. Remember the children when you come to 
the city. If you have not time to take flowers 
to the Receiving Stations established now in all 


MONTH BY MONTH 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 
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the big terminals, try making a small bunch tied in a bouquet every 
day and give it to a child whom you meet. You will find many appli- 
cants and you will make a new friend each morning. 


Cut Flowers 


1. Sweet peas look vetter with some of their own foliage or sprays of 
babysbreath mixed in. 

2. Choose gladiolus with irregularly grown stems for picking. They make 
better bouquets than those with straight stems. 

3. Verbenas with long stems and some self-foliage are excellent table sub- 
jects. The apple-blossom pink is the best pink variety. 


Choose Shrubs which bloom in July and August for the 
Summer Place 


1. Crataegus cordata. Native. Latest of hawthorns. Blooms June to July 
with small flowers in large clusters. A slender tree, and one of the best winter 
hawthorns because of its bright red berries which last from October to spring 
and because of its orange-red fall color. The fruits are good for indoor decora- 
tion, used with hemlock or Euonymus radicans, long after most fruits have 
been hurt by frost. Use in rich, well-drained soil. Likes lime and stands city 
conditions where bituminous coal is burned. Good used with Crataegus ar- 
noldiana, which blooms and fruits early. 

2. Azalea viscosa. Native. Latest azalea to bloom. Tall shrub common in 
our moist woods. Often found with highbush blueberry, Leucothe racemosa, 
Amelanchier canadensis, and so forth. Flower fragrant white or delicate pink, 
somewhat sticky. 

3. Viburnum venosum canbyt. Similar to Viburnum deniatum, but later- 
blooming and more refined. Leaves more shining. 

4. Aesculus parviflora. Last of the horsechestnuts to flower. Low shrubby 
horsechestnut, effective in large masses, especially at the edge of a wood or 
evergreen group. Weak and ineffective if used alone. Blooms profusely with 
erect panicles of white flowers 8” or 10” long which rise above the foliage on 
the ends of the stems. Leaf like the leaf of a small horsechestnut. Needs 
plenty of room for best effect. 

5. Ceanothus americanus. A low native shrub in spreading clumps, often 
used in rough planting or in dry ground where summer bloom is desirable. In 
mid-July covered with fuzzy panicles of tiny white flowers. Bark reddish and 
foliage good. 

6. Lonicera heckrotti. One of the best honeysuckles. Blooms all summer 
freely with red flowers, pale yellow inside. Fragrant at night. 

7. Hypericum aureum. A small bush almost like a perennial, 2’ high with 
yellow roselike flowers in July. Grows thin and sparse unless given good soil 
and care. Whole foliage effect yellow-green. 





Ferns 








Ferns are useful in corners where there is not much sun, and they are easy 
to grow provided certain simple conditions are supplied and the right kinds 
grown. They like partial shade, though some, notably the hay-scented, will 
also grow in the sun. An east exposure with partial shade is preferable. North 
or west will also do, but south exposure is not so good. Move them if 

| possible to an exposure similar to what they had before. 
| The roots can be transplanted in the spring or in the fall, or at any time if 
| pot-grown plants are used. If planted in the fall they should be mulched with 
— to vary them moist while new roots are 
Were «forming, and to prevent heaving and thawing. 
ONS i“ at Some ferns are more easily transplanted than 
Ett rslaN Be seieeg others. The hay-scented fern is best moved by 
nee HE # taking up the turf with the fern roots. 
es a ER: Ferns like good drainage and light and porous 
soil. Leaf mould added to ordinary garden soil 
will generally make this, and some ferns will do 
well in ordinary garden soil. A good mixture is 
peat, loam, leaf mould, and coarse sand in equal 
parts. For vigorous kinds add loam to this; for 
delicate kinds add sandy peat, and for lime-lov- 
ing ferns add old mortar. 

Too-deep planting is a common cause of failure, 
and often makes the crowns rot. Plant the 
crowns just below the surface, and do not pack 
them too tightly. 








If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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N India, the art of embroider- 

ing or “painting with the 
needle,” dates back to around 
ooo B. C. With ever-increasing 
skill the native artisans have 
plied their busy needles through 
all the march of centuries. 


And what strange, arresting, 
charming patterns have been 
characteristic of their craft! What 
lovely, rare blending of color 
they have brought to their art! 


Fitting it is, therefore, that 
from the storied vale of Kashmir, 
the far-famed land of Lalla Rookh, 
should come these lovely Schu- 
macher crewel embroideries. 


In the design and coloring of the 
loveliest Indian embroideries of 
past ages, they are carefully made 
to simulate the hand-done crewel 
embroideries of Old England. 


aren its very earliest begin- 
ning crewel work has had a 
particularly fascinating history. 
It seems to have been character- 
istically English, although a quite 
similar embroidery called “ Ber- 
lin work” was known to our 
grandmothers. Both were done 
with twisted wools or “crewels” 
and both blended shades and 


colors in a most artistic fashion. 


It first came into favor in 
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From KASHMIR. 


in the North of India 


come Crewel Embroideries of exceptional 
distinction 
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you this embroidery, as well as the 
Schumacher range of fine drapery 
fabrics of all periods. 


Included in the most distinguished 
variety are velvets, damasks, bro- 
cades, chintzes, tapestries and prints. 
And, in addition to designs in the 
tradition of the fine old things of the 
past, there are, in Schumacher fab- 
rics, the most delightful examples of 
the interesting trends of modern art. 


“Your Home and the Interior 


Decorator”’ 


OUR home can reflect the new- 

est, most interesting decora- 
tive ideas with these lovely drapery 
fabrics. Yet you need expert pro- 
fessional advice to be sure you are 
using them correctly with your own 
furnishings. 

This booklet has been prepared to 
show you how a decorating service 
functions and how you may, with- 
out additional expense, take advan- 
tage of it. 

Beautifully illustrated in color, it 
will be sent to you without charge 
upon request. Write to F. Schu- 
macher & Co., Dept. F-7, 60 West 
4oth Street, New York, Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to 
the trade only, of decorative drapery 
and upholstery fabrics. Offices also 
in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and Paris. 


Crewel-embroidered curtains are one of the 
newest and most interesting window treat- 
ments, especially with such fixtures as these 
of wrought tron 





the Jacobean period and was 
widely used throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 


Exotic flowers and fruits grow with Oriental splendor on the “tree of 
life” embroidered here on native Indian drill 
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for draperies, for upholstering and 
for hangings and spreads on the fine old 
four-poster beds. 


Crewel work was known to our grand- 
mothers, too, back in old Colonial days. 
They brought over with them from Eng- 
land knowledge of this colorful stitchery 
and through the long winter evenings 
taught their young daughters how to be- 
come accomplished needlewomen. 


The crewel embroidery on this Schu- 
macher fabric is done in lovely, soft wools, 
on the native drill cloth of India—a neutral 


background for the favorite tree design on 
which grow wondrous fruits and gorgeous 
flowers. 


The colors are fascinating. Dull gray 
greens with here a touch of flaming orange; 
soft blues made more fascinating by the 
tans and browns and reds that combine 
with them —all subdued in hue — all 
with the strange charm of a far-off, alien 
country. 


Let your decorator, upholsterer or the deco- 
rating service of your department store show 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 


















































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


eA Planting Plan for the Corner Lot 
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WHEN 
IN TROUBLE 
about any question 
of building, furnish- 
ing, or planting, 
write the Home 
Builders’ 
Bureau. 


Service 
For its 
new illustrated cir- 
cular 
Address 
THE HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 


& Arlington Street, 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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ELOW is a plan of the general layout larger scale above with the planting for 
for a corner lot which shows an open the perennial borders given. The semi- 
lawn and an informal border planting of circular end of this garden, as can be seen 
shrubs, among which are winding paths. on this plan, is paved and raised three 
The entire lot is treated informally except steps above the rest, from which it is 
for the flower garden, which lies east of the separated by a retaining wall against which 
terrace, and which is screened on all sides are perennials and a flat pool, the entire 
by high shrubs. This garden is shown at garden enclosed by a privet hedge. 
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On page 97 of this 
issue isan announce- 
ment of five prizes 
offered for planting 
plans for the five lots 
shown on pages 26 
to 30. The detailed 
planting plan above 
suggests an excellent 
method of presenta- 
tion which might be 


followed by those 
who wish to com- 
pete. 
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PERFECT SERVANT 
A CHRYSLER “70” 


Does not every woman long for the 
perfect servant—that jewel beyond 
price who does all things well, who 
is always equable of temper, always 
sunny, whose strength is untiring, 
whose personality is charming and 
—whose service is unfailing. 


The Chrysler “70” is, indeed, just 
such a servant. 


How truly remarkable is the pref- 
erence this great car has won from 
those most discriminating of buyers 
— womankind. 


Light and charmingly graceful in 
contrast to mere bulk and stodgi- 
ness. Fleet and agile in contrast 


1926 





to the cumbersome. Econony 
ical and compact, with en- 
tirely new and delightful comfort 
developments, it brings to her a 
finer, freer and more luxurious per- 
sonal transportation. 


It frees her from so many limita- 
tions and sources of needless ir- 
ritation. 


Despite the wealth of flattery in 
imitation and emulation it has re- 
ceived, discriminating women 
everywhere join mechanically-wise 
mankind in acclaiming Chrysler the 
one really supreme expression of 
present day motor car satisfaction. 





j Priced from 51395 to $1805 f. 0. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 


CHRYSLEI 
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THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING 


UIT. The New Point of View That Puts Homemaking ‘Before Housekeeping 


S a recent writer has cleverly pointed out, 
A the costume of the time quite closely 
corresponds to the philosophical temper of the 
time. In household administration this seems 
to be true of American development. With 
the passion for classification which we find so 
strong to-day, we might catalogue periods of 
American homemaking as: — 


1. The homespun period. 
2. The flounce and furbelow period. 
3. The streamline dress period. 


The first was typified by sanded floors, by 
the happy opportunity for sweeping the dirt 
into the fireplace, and by the simplicity bor- 
dering on crudeness which was exacted by 
pioneer conditions. 

The flounce and furbelow period brought 
out florid experiments with the jig saw. It 
gave us the whatnot, with its conch shell and 
its glass bottle of sand from the shores of the 
Dead Sea. It gave us ‘Night’ and ‘ Morning’ 
in rustic frames, and an immersion in a mul- 
tiplicity of things. 

With the streamline period, we enlarge our 
consciousness of line and texture. We begin 
to understand the importance of emphasis, 
and we are inoculated with the doctrine of 
simplification. 


ETHODS of housekeeping in all these 

periods have been fundamentally the 
same, although the detailed programmes have 
had to vary with the variation of our ideals of 
home beauty and efficiency. In the homespun 
period, we merely tried to keep up with the 
family appetite. Physical power was our most 
important asset, and decoration of secondary 
importance, even suspected of being sinful. 

In the flounce and furbelow period, a cat- 
alogue of the things in any one room almost 
makes a modern woman’s back ache in the 
mere contempiation. There was first the car- 
pet over the whole floor — a carpet which had 
to be gone over at frequent intervals. If the 
housekeeper was really competent, she got 
down on her knees for the job and swept it 
inch by inch with a corn broom. | myself was 
trained in this technique by a New England 
grandmother, and even now in gray-haired 
maturity | can smell the dust and feel the 
smarting of rebellious youthful tears. 

Fach piece of furniture was tortured into 
meaningless shapes and knobs, and gouged 
into holes, planned with Machiavellian strat- 
egy to be impossible for the human hand to 
reach into. | remember the back of one plat- 
form rocker, in particular, which was pierced 
with a series of tiny holes. The family stand- 
ard required that every week I| should roll a 
duster into a point, thread it through each 
hole like a shoe lace, and pull it back and forth 
until the interior of the hole was polished. 

Mantels were draped, and pictures were 
enhanced with the artistry of a ‘painted 
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throw.’ Some of the pictures stood on easels, 
and these easels presented a half-hour’s prob- 
lem to the youngster told off for dusting duty. 
All the pictures had to be taken down and 
the backs dusted. It was also thought neces- 
sary to get up on stepladders at least twice a 
year and remove all the dust that had settled 
behind the cornices and over the tops of doors. 
The architectural features of the room cor- 
responded in complexity to the movable ele- 
ments. The whole problem, in retrospect, 
seems ridiculous, but at the time it was our 
chiefest and most serious concern. 

Probably Commodore Perry never sus- 
pected, when he entered Japan, that one of 
the by-products of that feat was going to be 
the lessening of labor for his countrywomen in 
their homes. Through the spread of the influ- 
ence of Japanese decorative standards, as they 
have been held up before children in school 
instruction, we have arrived at a new and 
healthier gospel touching our household gear. 
Many of us still need to apply the principles 
of dieting to our possessions, as well as to our 
own physiques; yet on the whole, because of 
wider appreciation of art, combined with a 
new economic impulse, we have reorganized 
our household apparatus, both practical and 
decorative. 

This is the foundation of efficient house- 
work. Without this foundation sound practice 
is difficult, in the same way that it is difficult 
to create a beautiful interior if the background 
of walls and floor is not properly thought out. 
The first step, therefore, in the improvement 
of housekeeping processes is to analyze crit- 
ically the number of our furnishings and their 
arrangement with relation to each other. 

The next step is to analyze, as we have indi- 
cated before, all the routine processes which 
enter into the daily business of homemaking. 
This analysis should be conducted with the 
firm understanding of the vital fact that mere 
housekeeping is only a part of the larger func- 
tion of making a home. On this basis routine 
duties should be divided into those which are 
of prime importance for family welfare and 
those which are of secondary necessity. This 
analysis may also reveal a third group, of 
things done under the momentum of thought- 
less habit, and these things may be omitted. 


FTER this general survey we are ready in 
A a businesslike fashion to take up the 
details of our tasks room by room. When we 
have done this, we shall know two things: 
what there is to be done, and what the neces- 
sary tools are to accomplish the work. With 
our list of tools in hand, we ought next to con- 
sider how many it is economy to duplicate. 
For instance, a complete cleaning equipment 
on each floor of the house more than pays for 
its cost in the saving of steps and energy . 

Since we have taken the standpoint that the 
kitchen is the most important room in the 
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house, it is logical to begin there with some of 
the specifications of household routine. In the 
first place, the kitchen usually presents as its 
worst problem the care of the floor. If we have 
a linoleum floor, there is the ideal condition as 
to ease of care and time involved. By this 
time, of course, all of us know that only the 
purest of soaps should be used on linoleum, if 
any at all is employed. A mopping with clear 
water takes only a little time every day, and 
produces the best result, both in the appear- 
ance of the floor and the length of life of the 
floor covering. If the linoleum has been waxed, 
as many people prefer, a dry mop may be sub- 
stituted for the wet mop treatment. If the 
floor is natural wood, it is better not to use 
soap powder in scrubbing it, since the chem- 
ical action of the alkali in the powder gradually 
darkens the color. 

The care of kitchen utensils has to be ad- 
justed to the material of which they are made. 
Aluminum is perhaps our most common mate- 
rial now, because of its light weight, although 
it has the compensating disadvantage of grow- 
ing dingy unless a good deal of time in scouring 
it is employed. The scouring should be done 
with fine steel wool. Dents may be beaten out 
with a wooden mallet. 

Kerosene, or kerosene in combination with 
baking soda, is the best treatment to give to 
both enamel and zinc surfaces. These surfaces 
are found not only in kitchen utensils but also 
in bathroom fixtures, and the treatment is 
especially efficient on the bathroom surfaces. 
Nickel is another material which appears in 
both the kitchen and the bathroom. The best 
treatment for that is a paste made of lard and 
whiting. 


IR wood surfaces other than the floor, 
they are unfinished, the clean- 
ing should be done with a scrub-brush and a 
circular motion, and then dried with the grain. 
The last process is important, in order that 
the fibres may be left Iving flat to finish the 
process of drying. 

White paint is still a popular finish for both 
the kitchen and the bathroom. In cleaning 
that, we have to make a conscious choice be- 
tween speed in the work and durability of 
finish. There are these two separate classes of 
treatment: an abrasive powerful enough to act 
quickly must also be active enough to remove 
the finish to a greater degree than the one 
which will do the work more slowly. If there is 
a handy husband about the house who can 
put on another coat of paint whenever it is 
needed, the speedy method is by all means the 
one to recommend. If we must employ expen- 
sive labor to make the renovation, we may 
prefer to take the cost out of ourselves in extra 
time spent on the slower process. lukewarm 
water and pure soap Is the slow process. Some 
one of the many cleaning powders on the 
market is the other. (Continued on page 96) 
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Now! the 


that insulates the best refrigerators — available 





to keep heat out of your home! 


HINK of it! A home shielded from the 

hot, scorching sun by a heat-proof layer of 

pure cork on walls and roof! A home cooler 
and more comfortable in the hottest weather, 
and just as cool on the second floor as it is on 
the first! 

Cork is one of the most effective and practica- 
ble heat insulators known. It is practically im- 
pervious to heat. For years cork has been used 
in the walls of the best makes of refrigerators 
and large cold storage plants to keep heat out. 
Now it can be used in your own home for the 
same purpose. 

Armstrong's Corkboard is just pure cork, gran- 
ulated, pressed and baked in the form of boards. 
Corkboard is the only insulating material recom- 
mended and furnished in a single layer of adequate 
thickness for effective insulation. 

A home lined with Armstrong's Corkboard 
is not only cooler in summer, but warmer in win- 
ter as well, and for the same reason. In ¥ 


Armstrong's 
orkboard Insulation — |“ 


A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roofs 


Reg. U.S. 
at. Off. 


summer the heat is kept out; in winter, it is kept 
in. Acork-lined house is easily heated, with less 
fuel and the rooms are kept uniformly warm. 

In planning your home, insulation should not 
be considered an extra expense. A layer of 
Armstrong's Corkboard, 114 inches thick on the 
exterior walls and 2 inches thick on the roof or 
second floor ceiling will pay for itself in fuel 
saved within a very few years. It is cheaper to 
build a cork-insulated house than try to heat a 
cold one! 

This whole wonderful story of cork insulation 
is told in a 32-page booklet published especially 
for home builders. Send for it today—it is free! 
Use the coupon below. ArMstTRONG CorK & 
INSULATION CompaANy (Division of Armstrong Cork 
Company), 163 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. McGill Building, Montreal, Quebec; 
Armstrong Cork Company, Ltd., Sardinia 
House, Kingsway, "pin W.C.2, England. 


Branches in the Principal Cities. 


or MCGILL BLDG., 
( YENTLEMEN— You may send me 


at tne insulation anxeuing 


Address 
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MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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EAUTIFUL fabrics have always been 
B prized possessions of the lady of house, 
but this year the manufacturers are offering 
particularly beautiful textiles which show 
great variety in color, fibre, texture, and pat- 
tern, and which in many cases are color-fast. 
But beautiful fabrics, like many other beautiful 
things, carry with them an obligation: they 
must be given intelligent care to preserve their 
beauty; and fabrics do need care, not only to 
keep them looking well while they are in use, 
but actually to increase their length of life. 
Dust is the ever-present enemy of all the 
textiles in the house. It dims the lovely colors 
and when it settles in the folds and creases of 
curtains, hangings, and overdrapes, and is 
allowed to remain, it rots and cuts the fibres of 
the fabric. A fundamental rule is to keep all 
fabrics free from surface dust. This can be 
most easily accomplished by the use of the 
vacuum cleaner, by a weekly brushing with a 
soft brush, or, if it is possible, by taking them 
out of doors and shaking them well and allow- 
ing the wind to blow through them. When 
using the vacuum cleaner | obtain much the 
best results by taking the curtains and hang- 
ings down from the windows and spreading 
them on a previously cleaned rug or a clean 
sheet on the floor and then using the brush 
attachment. In this way I get a suction on the 





fabric that | could not get when it was hanging 
up. Gauze glass-curtains and the nets that 
lend such a mellow light to a room can be kept 
fresh and clean in appearance for months by 
brushing with a soft brush, by frequent airings, 
and by pressing the lower hems and sides if 
they have a tendency to curl. But finally 
there comes a day of reckoning when the 
curtains, hangings, and slip covers must have 
special care in order to rejuvenate them, and 
it is always wise to cleanse them before they 
become so soiled that they need hard rubbing. 





Pootograpbs by Herbert W. Taylor 
I OBTAIN THE BEST RESULTS WHEN 
CLEANING CURTAINS AND HANGINGS 
BY TAKING THEM DOWN AND LAYING 
THEM ON A CLEAN SHEET AND THEN 
USING ON THEM THE BRUSH ATTACH- 

MENT OF THE VACUUM CLEANER 


Remove the curtains from the rods, shake 
them well to remove the dust, and do any 
necessary mending; then measure the length 
and the width of the net curtains or, if they 
are muslin or gauze curtains, remove the top 
hems, for there is almost always a certain 
amount of shrinkage with new curtains, and 
allowance should be made for that in the 
original construction. The curtains may be 
put to soak in cold water for a few minutes 
while you prepare lukewarm soapsuds. Then, 
using a squeezing motion, wash the curtains 
If the curtains are the least bit 
frail or have threads of color or rayon woven 
into the fabric, wash them one at a time, work- 
ing the suds through the fabric without rub- 
bing, and being careful to keep both hands 
under the fabric when you lift it out of the 
water, so that it does not drag at any point. 
Rinse, changing the water until the last rinse 
water is clear. If the curtains are a deep cream 
or corn and seem to have lost some of their 
color in washing, the original tint may be 
restored by adding a strong infusion of tea or 
one of the commercial tints to the last rinse 
water. The muslin curtains of dotted swiss or 
d:mity will need starching, for their charm 
depends upon their immaculate crispness, and 
a dip in thin starch will give body to voiles and 
marquisettes. If the net curtains are new, 
stretching them under tension will give the 


in the suds. 


TILET NET CURTAINS MAY 
BE PUT BACK ON THE RODS 
WHEN STILL DAMP. THE 
RESULT IS BETTER THAN IF 
THEY ARE IRONED 


TRIANGLES O! RUBBER 
SEWED ON THE CORNERS OIF 
RUGS WILL CAUSE THEM TO 
LIE FLAT AND PREVENT 
THEIR SLIPPING 
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necessary stiffness, but as they become frail 
from use dipping them in thin starch will re- 
store the body and keep them fresh longer. 

Whenever it is possible net curtains should 
be dried on curtain-stretchers. Go back to the 
original measurements for the curtains and 
adjust the curtain-stretcher to these dimen- 
sions. Always remember that care in putting 
the curtains on the stretcher is time well spent, 
for the finished result will be exactly as you 
leave it. Leave the curtain on the stretcher 
until it is absolutely dry, and then if there are 
any uneven places on the hems dampen these 
spots, straighten them with your hands, and 
press with a hot iron. Recently | wished to 
cleanse some filet net curtains in rather limited 
quarters, and knowing that ironed net curtains 
are apt to be bedraggled-looking things | 
found that I could wash them, tint them, and 
put them, still damp, one curtain at a time, 
back on the curtain rods at the window, 
stretching each out straight over its rod, and 
slipping another rod through the lower hem. 
As they dried, the weight of the rod pulled the 
side hems straight and the meshes even. 

The soft muslin curtains, such as scrims, 
marquisettes, gauzes, and those with threads 
of rayon, should be rolled in soft cloth and 
allowed to stand until half dry before being 
ironed. Straighten the lower hem on the board 
and iron that first; then iron lengthwise of the 
curtain, keeping the side hems straight. When- 
ever it is possible make the glass-curtains with 
hems of the same size at the top and the bot- 
tom, and hem each edge of the curtain so that 
they can be reversed with each cleansing. 
This distributes the wear and is a real curtain 
economy. 

We are taking very kindly to the English 
fashion of using cretonnes and chintzes in our 
living-rooms, but if they are to be smart they 
must be fresh and crisp. Because of the smooth 
finished surface of chintz it does keep clean for 
a long time, but I know of no way in which to 
launder it at home and restore the glazed sur- 
face that is always characteristic of chintz. 

The cretonnes can be cleansed at home. As 
the first step give them a thorough brushing 
and remove any braids or cords that might not 
be fast color. Wash (Continued on page 100) 
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At home in any environment 


The Packard is at home in any surroundings. At the tennis courts or at 
the courts of kings it well reflects its owner’s taste and judgment. 


For Packard supremacy has won and held international recognition for 
more than a generation. At home or abroad, in town or country, the 
Packard owner knows the constant satisfaction which comes with the pos- 
session of things universally approved. 


Packard comfort, beauty and distinction are most appreciated by those who 
have learned that they need not pay a premium to possess them. 


Packard Six owners know that these long-lived, fine cars provide as desir- 
able and enjoyable transportation after the first 20,000 miles as before. 


And there lies the secret of owning a Packard. You want to keep it longer 
and when you do, you enjoy Packard owner- 





than cars of lower first cost 
ship at a cost no greater than you pay in the long run for cars of shorter 


life and far less distinction. 
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A SUMMER RESIDENT’S FRUIT GARDEN 


What Can ‘Be Raised on a Small Plot in a Short Season 


New York City real-estate man, has 
developed a fruit garden which has proved an 
inspiration to other neighbors who 
can spend only the summer and an oc- 
casional week-end on their small coun- 
try properties. 

The total area of his place, which is 
about thirty miles from New York, 
does not exceed half an acre, only a 
little more than half of which is de- 
voted to fruit and vegetables, as the 
house, lawn, garage entrance-drive, 
and the walk have been given liberal 
space. 

When he bought it, the whole area 
was in woods which when cleared 
away revealed rocks, boulders, cobble- 
stones, fist-size and smaller pebbles. 
So it is evident that he has had hard 
work to develop the place. But the 
results have warranted all the effort, 
for he now has a summer home which 
not only caters to his family’s love of 
country life but furnishes all the fruit 
and vegetables needed during summer and 
early fall — to say nothing of quantities given 
away, and all the canned and preserved sup- 
plies necessary throughout the year. 

Being a city-bred man with no experience 
in growing anything, he sought and followed 
the advice of people competent to guide him, 
and has thus been able to avoid many mis- 
takes usually made by the beginner. These 
errors need not be detailed, because it is the 
correct methods he instituted that | want to 
emphasize. 

As his fruit plantings are such as anyone 
similarly or better circumstanced may have, it 
may be well to present his plan as a suggestion 
to other summer residents before discussing 
the ways by which he maintains the plants in 
vigorous productiveness. 

His children attend city schools, so he can- 
not move out permanently until school closes 
in early June, nor keep the family there later 
than Labor Day. This is the first factor that 
influenced his plan. He decided to limit his 
plantings almost wholly to fruits that normally 


Om of my summer-resident neighbors, a 





PLACING A STRAWBERRY RUNNER IN A 
POT FOR TRANSPLANTING WHEN IT HAS 
ROOTED WELL 


BY M. G. KAINS 


ripen during the three summer months, the 
only exceptions being a few early-autumn 
varieties of apples, pears, peaches, plums, 





BLACKBERRY PATCH AFTER PRUNING IN SPRING. 
QUANTITY OF STEMS AND BRANCHES ON THE GROUND. 
DURING THE FOLLOWING SUMMER, THE PRUNED CANES 


BORE SO HEAVILY THAT SOME BROKE DOWN 





CURRANT BUSH BEING PRUNED. THE 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD STEMS ARE BEING CUT 
OUT IN AUGUST 


grapes, and quinces — the latest of which he 
gathers during his week-end visits, which 
continue not later than mid-October. Had it 
not been possible for him to make these visits 
he would have planted no variety that ripens 
later than September first. 

All his family requires of late fall and winter 
fruit he can buy in small quantities in the city. 
As he lives in a city apartment, he cannot store 
such fruit, there being no provision for this sort 
of thing; and as his available area is small, the 
planting of late kinds would compel him to re- 
duce his plantings of the —to him — much 
more desirable summer varieties which cannot 
be bought in the markets. 

In his choice of varieties he ‘consistently 
ruled against commercial standards and 
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practices, whenever these fall below the high 
order of merit and quality set by the amateur,’ 
—to quote from the Home Fruit Grower, — 
for ‘the commercial grower produces 
fruit for a livelihood . . . the amateur 
grows it for the joy of achievement, for 
the realization of a high ideal.’ The 
result is that his fruit excites the won- 
der and delight of all his city friends, 
who exclaim, ‘I had no idea that you or 
anyone else could grow such delicious 
fruit!’ 

These people little realize that the 
choicer kinds rarely reach the city 
market, first because they are of much 
more delicate texture than the com- 
mercial varieties, and second because 
they are unprofitable to grow com- 
mercially either because less prolific or 
because they continue to ripen over a 
longer period — both points in their 
favor for the home garden. But more 
important than these advantages is the 
fact that by the amateur they may be 
allowed to reach the perfection of full 
ripeness — a stage which would mean unsal- 
ability through deterioration if sent to mar- 
ket in that advanced stage of maturity. 

Before doing any planting, he measured the 
ground and made a plan in which the trees were 
placed the maximum recommended distances 
apart, and evenly spaced, so as to ensure ample 
room for development and use of the ground 
for vegetables and berries between them. The 
bush berries were placed in rows lengthwise of 
the area; the grapes, at the sides and across the 
end close to the boundary lines. This arrange- 
ment favors annual ploughing and cultivation. 

Being limited as to his available time he em- 
ploys a local laborer, who fortunately knows 
something of vegetable gardening, to do the 
rough and heavy work on the place while he 
does the directing and the more specialized 
work, such as pruning. To delegate this to 
some hireling might, (Continued on page 101) 





TWO BRANCHES OF THE SAME VARIETY, 

FROM THE SAME TREE. THE BRANCH 

ON THE LEFT HAS BEEN THINNED. 

MANY FRUITS ON THE RIGHT HAVE 

BEEN SO INJURED BY INSECTS THAT 
THEY WILL BE WORTHLESS 
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Dont let the shadow of the 
coal shovel 
ever come 


between you 
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same amount that you are now spending to heat 
your house without complete automatic service! 


The oilomatician in your community isa grad- 
uate of the Williams Institute of Heat Re- 
; search, Trained in all phases of oil heating. He 
ale offers convenient terms to those who prefer to 

extend their payments over a year. Let him ex- 

necessary only half as often. Rugs and car- amine your heating plant now, 
when installations can be made 
most easily. Send the cou- 
pon below for a copy of 
“Heating Homes With Oil.” 
It tells you everything you 
want to know about this 
modern way of heating. It 
is sent free and postpaid 
with plan for ideal arrange- 
ment of basement space. 
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Pretty gifts do not take the place of modern 
conveniences, Only by relief from the irksome _ pets need much less attention 
tasks about the house can any wife enjoy the of the vacuum cleaner. Good 
. leisure so necessary to loveliness and charm. maidsdonotleavesuch homes. 
With OIL-O-MATIC you provide a form of Each morning you wake in 
heat as carefree as the light that floods the luxurious comfort. All day, 
room. Where most modern household devices and as far into the night as 
are at best only labor saving, OIL-O-MATIC you wish, the same balminess 
eliminates work! It automatically maintains is maintained. In the early 
' an even temperature. fall, and late spring, you never 
Curtains appear freshly laundered throughout lack for heat. Any maenent heat is desired, 
the heating season. Delicately tinted walls ree YOU have it before you realize that you need it. 
main so, even back of pictures. Dusting is You can have this comfort for practically the 
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Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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World’s Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 
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Painting Flowerpots — Ousting Schedules —-A Natural Bird-Bath 


HE Much Desired, but Un- 
1% attainable for the time 
being, at least, was represented 
ONS by thirteen Italian flowerpots of 

varying sizes that were tempt- 
ingly placed in a shop window. Much Desired, 
because | wanted to have potted plants along 
my walk and down my front steps in true 
Mediterranean style. Unattainable because 
thirteen by five is sixty-five dollars, altogether 
too much money for a medical student’s wife 
to spend for posies or for posy-pots. Then 
came the Great Idea and the Joy of Working It 
Out. 

Seven common, ordinary flowerpots were 
selected from the assortment in the basement. 
Three squattv ones and three large ones were 
bought, and with oil paints, brushes, and 
turpentine I set to work. I was so eager for 
results that I did n’t wait to wash and dry the 
ones from the basement but just brushed them 
off, but this worked out very we'!l, for the ones 
that had stood outdoors through many rains 
and suns and were a wee bit dusty had a more 
interesting texture than the clean, new ones 
when finished. 

Experimenting, I painted one a deep, cool 
green, another a soft, dark blue, and another 
vellow, letting it shade into orange at the base. 
More than satisfied with the results, I painted 
a large one a deep plum, letting it merge into a 
bluish gray, 

Now, cross my heart, as little Betty Brown 
next door would say, when the posy-pots were 
finished I liked them better for my purpose 
than the Much Desired. 

They have stood outdoors during the sum- 
mer and lost only a little of their color, and a 
half-hour will repaint them all. 

A movable, potted, flower-garden is such 
a convenient sort of garden, too. If I’m 
‘having company’ | can bring in a flowering 
plant, use it for the evening, and put it back 
where it was, to do its duty. 

Then, my front steps are so shaded that 
plants would not thrive there unless | could 
pamper them by keeping them in the back yard 
in the sun part of the time, replacing them with 
some that have just had their sun bath. 
before | 









But just one word of warning 
finish — keep the flowerpots perfectly plain. 
lo attempt design is to make them common 
and ugly. They really are very beautiful and 
have been much admired, because they are not 
only artistic but different from anything that 
an be bought. 
— Epna KinG 


INCE ‘House Beautiful’ 
S means to so many of us 
‘Home Life Beautiful,’ J’m 
venturing a confession of how 
our household has, in part at 
achieved this, and ]’m wondering if | 
fellow among the House 








least, 


have n’t sinners 


Beautiful readers. 


It has to do with the moot topic of schedules, 
and the home-economics magazines are, to put 
it mildly, forbidding on this topic. I’ve read 
articles about it which caused me to picture 
entire families in this land of freedom punch- 
ing the time clock at ten- and fifteen-minute 
intervals. So here’s a word for the unregen- 
erate among us. 

Not that I don’t believe in schedules. I do, 
only they are tricky things, to be made with 
prayer and applied with fasting. | myself made 
several and finally achieved the one most 
nearly perfect for our needs; and | applied it 
firmly for two weeks, though I think no one 
but myself knew just what disaster had be- 
fallen our home life. 

My conclusion is that a schedule is a mere 
schedule, while happy family life is a thing 
apart, and that there are families where regu- 
larity in organization of work and play is im- 
practical. It does n’t sound right, I confess, 
but | wonder if there are n’t others who have 
found this to be the case. 

In our home the man of the house has little 
leisure for his family, and such leisure as he has 
falls at inopportune times for the housewife. 
Breakfast-time is leisure, with time to loiter 
over the paper and talk of many things. Con- 
sequently we all loiter. Breakfast is no small 
meal at our house and its preparation, the 
happy hour at the table, and the necessary 
clearing up afterward consume far too much of 
the morning. Then it’s often the case that the 
head of the house finds he must drive to the 
country or the suburbs, and from the break- 
fast table we all go—the dishes reposing 
happily in the kitchen sink and our consciences 
untroubled. I’ve even taken advantage of the 
opportunity for the happy companionship and 
the outing on fell mornings when the laundry 
was soaking and the wash water hot! 

Dinner with us is a hurried meal and often 
the man of the house is off again to work until 
ten or much later. More than once I’ve con- 
tentedly enough let down the ironing-board 
and cleared out the basket of clothes that I 
ignored that morning in order to go driving. 
Or I’ve cut out garments for the children or 
even run the sewing machine. Better then 
than in the earlier hours of golden sunshine, 
say I. 

Of course there are disadvantages; while 
our meals are wholesome and our house reason- 
ably clean, things are not always as immaculate 
as | might wish. Sometimes the unexpected 
caller finds the living-room dusty, and the im- 
promptu dinner-guest discovers us a cakeless 
household. But the dusty living-room table 





shall print short 


On this page each month we 


articles contributed by our readers, in which 


they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 


means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or convenient, and their gar- 
We will 
which 


dens more beautiful or more prolific. 
pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 


must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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contains House Beautiful, the Atlantic, Harper's, 
and a host of other good friends, well read and 
much discussed, and even in the absence of 
cake our infants are flourishing and we are 
happy. 

Later, when the children are of school age, 
the system or lack of system will be impossible. 
But when that time arrives perhaps the servant 
problem will be less problematical and we 
middle-class housewives won’t be so burdened 
with the mechanics of homemaking. Even at 
that day our schedule shall have variations, 
In the meantime | pursue the uneven tenor of 
my way. 

— K. M. P. 


\ \ 7 E wanted a bird-bath 

for our garden. It 
must not be too large and it 
must not be too expensive, and 
it must be ornamental. All 
winter we kept the idea in mind, and studied 
suggestions here and there, but by early spring 
we had come to no satisfactory solution of the 
problem 

Finally we thought a round pan set upon a 
stump might achieve a rustic result, so 
we ordered the pan. When it came we were 
disappointed; we saw that the idea could be 
carried out, without doubt, but it would not 
suit our small garden. We filled the pan with 
water and watched the birds play in it, but no, 
it did not carry out the scheme of our garden. 

One day when a neighbor was having some 
planting done in her grounds, the workmen 
came upon a fairly large granite boulder, which 
they carried down tothe side of the road, ready 
to cart away next morning. Several times | 
looked at that boulder. I could n’t keep my 
eyes off it. The ideas of bird-bath and boulder 
would keep coming to my mind. | went over 
and examined the thing. It was two feet in 
length by about sixtcen inches in depth, not 
too regular nor too straight, but | could see 
that set at a certain angle it would make the 
bird-bath of my dreams. 

A little telephoning and a little watchfulness 
next morning and | had the workmen place the 
stone in our garden. Then a mason hollowed 
out a small basin in the stone, and there was 
our bird-bath for the cost of a dollar and a half. 

That done, | planted a miniature rock- 
garden at the bottom of it — forget-me-nots, 
and pansies, and arabis, and ferns, with whole 
spadefuls of their own earth, so that they 
wouldn’t know they had been transplanted. 

The pan we had bought for our first scheme 
was gladly taken possession of by a friend, who 
sunk it in her larger garden where her dog and 
the robins have a glorious time disputing the 
ownership of such a nice drinking-place. Our 
smaller basin attracts only the smaller birds. 
To-day | watched two lovely goldfinches have 
the happiest and splashiest of baths, and the 

















chipping sparrows love it. 


— E. ERNICE 
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Select Pondosa Pine for 


its beauty and economy 


WHAT of the lumber for that home 
of yours? Will it be as good as 
Pondosa, Pick o’ the Pines? As beau- 
tiful? As economical and lasting? 
Pondosa is the choice of thoughtful 
home planners. It lends itself to 
practically every building purpose. 
Clean in grain and silky-smooth, it 
delights the eye and is “pleasant to 
live with.” It takes paint avidly and 
because of this needs paint less fre- 
quently. It is light, yet strong. It is 
economical because of the abundant 


supply; the huge cost-lessening pro- 
duction and selling methods of mod- 
ern mills; its availability through 
five great transcontinental railroads. 
Choose Pondosa Pine with assur- 
ance that each trade-marked stick is 
rigidly graded, thoroughly seasoned 
and carefully milled. For sale at 
good lumber yards everywhere. 
Write for interesting free booklet, 
“Bingo of Flathead.” Address Dept. 
11, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pime a 


The Pick o' the Pines 
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This 
25c Book 


on 
Floors 


— well kept floors are essential to a pleas- 
ing interior. NOW you can have them easily, 
quickly, inexpensively—with the Johnson Wax treat- 
ment. It cleans, beautifies and polishes—all in one 
simple operation. Takes only a few minutes—there is 
no stooping or kneeling. It doesn’t even soil your 
hands. And it makes no difference how floors are fin- 
ished — whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 


This Johnson’s Wax treatment 
gives rooms that indefinable 
charm of immaculacy. It elimi- 
nates costly and inconvenient 
refinishing. Like magic the Elec- 
tric Polisher brings up a glowing, 
gleaming, deep-burnished lustre. 


For $2.00 a day you can renta 
Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher from your neighborhood 
store or from your painter. With 
it you can wax-polish ALL your 
floors in the time it formerly took 
to do a single room. 


Or, you can purchase a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher for 
$42.50 (in Canada $48.50). With 
each Polisher is given FREE a 
half-gal. ($2.40) of Liquid Waxand 
a $1.50 Lamb’s'Wool Wax Mop. 


ete enter me A em A Me, RE en Re mn Fete Aa HE hoe, aR Se TTY ME 


Please send me Free and Post 
new and old floors of all kind 


tue 


oetocacneomnnens 


City 











S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB-7, Racine, Wisconsin 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


paid your new 25 
t and i, linoleum, rubber, marble 


ASK YOUR 
PAINTER 


to wax your floors elec- 
trically witi aJo, on 


n 
Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. Then 
he can_do 
; them ALLin 
a very short 
lime. 
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‘“KIKAMUIT, A STONE House on A Rocky 
HILLsIDE 


(Continued from page 25) 


vibrant, sea-green ‘Wave’ sketches. 

From the door in the hall op- 
posite the front door, and opening 
on to the terrace, we have the wide 
view down to the Narrows, and 
including Mount Hope, once the 
home of Massasoit and King 
Philip, as well as the wooded 
slopes of Touisset. When you look 
at the picture of this door please 
notice its thickness, as well as its 
heavy iron hinges and _ silver- 
plated lock, which came from the 
Government House, Antigua, in 
the West Indies. 

Three low steps down from the 
hall is the long, hospitable living- 
room, with rough plaster walls, 
simple bookcases rising to the ceil- 
ing, and heavy beams which were 
made from the same trees as those 
in the hall and carefully fitted with 
true nautical construction by the 
workers in a shipyard. All the 
beams in the house have been 
stained brown and look as though 
they had been toned by the smoke 
of centuries. The walls of the 
house are 28” thick, and so give a 
deep reveal to the leaded casement 
windows. 

The fireplace in the living-rcom 
has splayed sides laid in herring- 
bone pattern, while the hearth is 
of square bricks put together with 
continuous joints. The limestone 
of which the chimney breast is 
made was brought as return bal- 
last from Bath, England, to Bos- 
ton in ships which carried grain to 
Europe during the World War. 

On a strip of soft orange brocade 
hung on this chimney breast is a 
beautiful Claude Lorrain mirror 





whose convex surface reflects all 
the gracious, homelike room in 
miniature, and even gives a bit of 
the blue-and-gold autumn land- 
scape outside the windows. The 
furniture is covered with dark 
brown velours, and the hangings 
are of pongee, which, with the 
warm tones of the rows of books 
and the Oriental rugs, makes a rich 
color scheme. A telescope stands 
in one corner, and a large globe in 
another, and these, with the ship 
models and books, plainly show 
the avocations of the family, and 
reveal the ample, dignified, idyllic 
life which is led here. 

Across the hall you may catch a 
glimpse of the great English grand- 
father clock which stands in a 
corner of the dining-room, and, as 
We pass into that room, we stop to 
admire its fine mahogany case, 
and to listen to its solemn ‘tick- 
tock’ as the moving hands mark 
the passage of Time across its 
silvery face. 

The color of the woodwork in 
this room is hard to describe in 
words. It is a soft, antique green 
with a dull finish, covering both 
the paneled walls and the trim. 
The walls are worthy of study, for 
they were made from old paneled 
doors brought from the Nightin- 
gale house in Providence, when it 
was being torn down; and the fine 
mantel is a replica of one in a 
Colonial mansion at Sandwich, on 
Cape Cod. An original mantel in 
natural old wood with a waxed 
finish, also from the Nightingale 
house, is in the master’s bedroom 
upstairs. The floor in the dining- 





Architel, Harold B. Willis of Allen & Collens 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE RUGGED SETTING OF THE HOUSE 
AND THE NATURAL GROWTH OF CEDARS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
CAREFULLY PRESERVED 
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Beauty—and Protection Against Fire | 


Nelson Master Slab Roofs are noted for their 
exceptional beauty. It’s the beauty of age-old 
colored rock, crushed to form a surface whose 
charm will endure as long as the roof itself. 
This crushed-rock surface, over a compressed 
felt base impregnated with highest quality 
asphalt, gives Master Slab Roofs remarkable 
resistance to fire. Burning embers falling on a 
Master Slab roof will not affect it. Protects 
against this common fire menace even in the 
driest climates. In many localities a 10 to 15% 
reduction in the fire rate is allowed when a 
Master Slab Roof is used. 


Nelson Master Slab Roofs are extra heavy, 
with two layers on the entire roof, three 
and four layers on more than half the area. 
Watertight in the hardest storms. Insulate 
against heat. Provide life-time protection. 


Send for Booklet and Color Finder 


Nelson Instruction Book, prepared under the 
guidance of several nationally known architects, 
shows many beautiful color combinations for 
various types of houses. Ingenious Color Finder 
helps you choose the correct color for your home. 
Send 25 cents in stamps for Instruction Book 
and Color Finder. Address Department B. 


Tue B. F. Netson MANUFACTURING Company, Dept. B, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of over 200 varieties of 
roofing and insulation materials 












NELSON'S" ROOFS 


© The B, F. N. Mfg. Co., 1926 
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‘KIKAMUIT, A STONE House on A Rocky 
HILLsIDE 


(Continued from page 68) 


room is made of oak boards which 
are from eight to ten inches wide, 
and was laid for time and eter- 
nity by men from Herreshoff’s 
shipyard in Bristol, Rhode Island. 

The ancient gate-legged table, 
with a beautiful rubbed patina, 
and its accompanying fine old 
chairs were brought from England, 
as well as a handsome sideboard 
which does not show in the photo- 
graphs. Over the mantel hangs a 
water color in misty greens, 
framed in dull gold, whose tones 
are specially harmonious with the 
color scheme of the room. 

Beyond the dining-room 
stretches the wing which contains 
the kitchen, pantries, and serv- 
ants’ quarters. On the second 
floor there are ample bedrooms for 
the large family, baths, and dress- 
ing-rooms, while the entire third 
floor is given over to the children, 
and contains nursery, bed- and 
bathrooms, and a great, open- 
beamed playroom, with ship mod- 
els, books, toys, and a radio set, 
making an ideal spot for happy 
hours on a rainy day. 

Let us go down, now, to the 
turf terrace whose stone retaining- 
wall separates the house at the 
south from the natural pasture- 
land. As the owner of the house is 
particularly averse to destroying 
anything growing, he took special 
pains, when the house was being 
built, to protect all the trees near 


A VIEW EXTENDING 





Archite, Harold B, Willis of Allen & Collens 
TO BRISTOL 


it, with the result that there are 
full-grown cedars and oaks almost 
within reach of the windows. The 
ludor door which opens on to this 
terrace has a facing of limestone, 
and is directly under an oriel win- 
dow which makes a pleasant bay 
in the room above. The lower part 
of this window is paneled with the 
same dull rose Sandwich brick 
used in the chimneys. And these 
chimneys, by the way, are worthy 
of more than passing notice, so 
beautifully are they designed, with 
clustered flues, like those on an 
English house of centuries ago. A 
slight buff tint was added to the 
mortar, which gives increased 
charm to the mellow color of the 
bricks. 

Irom the oriel window hangs a 
great ship’s bell, which emitted a 
sonorous peal sounding across the 
fields when we pulled the knotted 
rope as the children urged us to do; 
and then they introduced us to the 
pair of stone rabbits which guard 
the terrace on either side of the 
steps and are their special pets. 

It may truly be said that this 
house is founded on a rock, for a 
natural cavity was found at the 
top of the ledge on which it was to 
be built, and when this was cleared 
out it conveniently proved to be 
large enough for the cellar. As the 
owner would have no blasting on 
the place the original shape of the 
rocky hollow is still visible inside 
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NARROWS IS 


REVEALED THROUGH THE DOOR WHICH OPENS 
ON TO THE TERRACE 
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He who cannot afford 
the investment of Good 
Hardware cannot afford 
the speculation of poor 











hardware 


HOUSANDS of Corbin Locks went 

on guard over a generation ago. 
Thousands of Corbin Hinges swung 
their first doors in the ’80’s. They 
swing those doors today. Thousands 
of Corbin Door Checks taming doors 
this moment went to work when we 
were very young. 





To look well is not enough—to work 

well not all. Good Hardware— 

Corbin, must also last and it does. 
NEW BRITAIN 


P.& F. CORBIN SNS" SoS cea 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successpr 
N New York Philadelphig 
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ROLLAND H. Hotsrook, Archtect 
Davip M. Mason, Associated 


REDWOOD : 





One of the home designs from our free Plan Book 


Sound in Design, 


and sound structurally, too, if built ° 
according to specifications —with 




















SECOND FL 


California Dalen 


Or Tupor INFLuENcE, this home is lovely 
in its harmonious treatment of wood and 
plaster panels. Let the wood panels retain 
thenatural Redwood color. Finish window 
sashes and shutters in warm blue. 

The interior is inviting, yet entirely practical in 
arrangement to secure best circulation and ventila- 
tion. Charming, hospitable and spacious. The living 
room has high, raftered ceiling. 

But this is much more than an attractive home. 
It will last, for Redwood is specified wherever dur- 
ability is paramount. 

Note the other home on this page. It shows a 
recent picture of the old Donner Estate house, near 
Sebastapol, Cal. Built 
more than §0 years 


50-year-old i é 
— ago,ithasbeen painted 
Home but twice, last time 13 
— yearsago. Ithasnever 
needed repair andstill 
servesasacomfortable 

residence. 
Redwoodisremark- 





ably durable. It resists rot and fire. Easy towork and 
stays put — stands first in many important qualities 
by government test. So if you build along lines of 
architectural merit and build of durable Redwood, 
you may confidently expect 50, even 75 years of ser- 
vice — a result common in the past, but not to be 
expected of many woods today. 


“Redwood Home Plans by California Architects” 
Free 


Practical not enly in home designs — submitted in prize competition by certified architects — 
but also in the general assistance it renders on all subjects connected with building. Mail the 
coupon today. We will send the book to you without cost. You may obtain complete plans 
and specifications for any of the designs in this book at nominal cost. 


California Redwood 


Association 


CALIFORNIA Repwoop AssociATION, Dept. 27 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
"Redwood Home Plans by California Architects”’ 
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‘KIKAMUIT, A STONE House on a Rocky 
HILLSIDE 
(Continued from page 69) 


the retaining walls of the base- 
ment. 

As the house is eleven miles 
from Providence, many problems 
arose in regard to its mechanical 
equipment, but it was found prac- 
tical to bring electricity from War- 
ren, which serves for lighting, cook- 
ing, and refrigeration. Under the 
gravel of the front driveway is 
buried a thousand-gallon tank 
which supplies the oil-burner, and 
solves the problem of heating sat- 
isfactorily, while in the meadows 
below the house is a driven well 
three hundred and seventy-six feet 
deep, with an endless supply of 
water, wonderfully pure, and cold 
as ice even on the hottest day in 


summer. The name of the house 
means ‘At the Springs,’ in its 
literal translation from the ancient 
Indian tongue, and is especially 
appropriate, for there are seven 
springs on the estate. One of them 
long used by the Indians before 
the white man came, has never 
been known to go dry. 

As the sun sinks, the grayish- 
purple house glimmers mysteri- 
ously in the twilight, lights appear 
at the windows of the lower floor, 
the bell booms softly. to call the 
children to supper; and, against 
the fading colors of the west, the 
evening star is reflected in the 
amber river which gives the house 
its name — ‘ Kikamuit.’ 
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ANTIQUE-HUNTING IN NORMANDY 
(Continued from page 31) 


charm. I noticed many solid 
candlesticks which could easily be 
converted into electric lamps, and 
which would combine admirably 
with old wood. Amid a mass of 
old ironwork, mostly inferior, | 
found several rushlight holders — 
some of most convenient height to 
stand by a chair or bed — which 
could be adapted to modern light- 
ing also. Two fine pieces of old 
balconies had been made _ into 
umbrella-stands, a clever solution 
of a difficult problem 

In one shop I noticed the carved 
frame of an old Norman bed fitted 
with shelves for books or china. 
The warm red of the cherry wood 
of which it was made was very 
pleasing. It is part of France’s 
economy that the homely woods 
of the orchard are so much used 
by country people; and tomy mind 
this simple type of rustic furni- 


ture at its best is more lovable, 
just by reason of its homeliness, 
than that perfection of elaboration 
which is attained by the fine 
period work. The peasant is the 
very root of France and I like to 
possess what he has used. In buy- 
ing it, it is as though one carried 
away some of the heart of the 
country. These bed-fronts are 
fast disappearing, but | bought 
three for sixteen dollars apiece. 
In the same shop I found one of the 
crosspiece racks which were in 
such common use for holding 
spoons and forks. It had been 
adapted for electric light and 
nothing could be prettier for a 
simple country house. 

In Normandy and_ Brittany 
there is scarcely a village in which 
antiques do not share space in 
some shop given to other merchan- 
dise. Of these the best | discovered 





A CARVED CHEST AND, HANGING OVER IT, A 


WOODEN CROSSPIECE 
FORKS THAT 


RACK FOR SPOONS AND 
CAN BE ADAPTED FOR ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING 
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This ink test proves that 


~DUROCK 


cannot be staine 
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HE last word in fine lavatories. 

All exposed parts of Durock—no 
metal to polish. Integral combina- 
tion hot-and-cold water inlet giving 
a single stream of any desired temper- 
ature; large, square bowl]; anti-splash 
tim; hooded overflow outlet, auto- 
matically cleansed. 
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UROCK is so hard and 
glass-like that nothing can 
penetrate it. The surface sheds 
liquids that would sink in and 
discolor other sorts of ware. 


If ink, iodine, or acid is acci- 
dentally spilled on a Maddock 
Lavatory there is no damage 
done whatever. You can clean 
a fountain pen in the wash 
basin and there will be no 
discoloration. 


A damp cloth will always wipe 
the surface spotless and 
glistening as mew. Maddock 
Lavatories never grow old and 
dingy, grey, or brown. 


Durock is not a coated ware; 




















OMMON writing ink will stain 
some lavatory-ware so that 
even scouring will not remove 
the stain until the surface of the 
ware is worn down to the depth 
of the discoloration. In this test 
a Maddock Durock Lavatory was 
filled with ink and left overnight. 
Next day the ink was drained 
off and the wash basin wiped 
out with a damp cloth, when 
the ware reappeared as spot- 
lessly and purely white as before. 


the surface cannot separate 
from the body, because the 
glaze is fused in under terrific 
heat so that surface and body 
become one and ever remain 
so. This wear is practically 
indestructible; even falling 
tumblers or bottles will not 
chip or break it. 


You are invited to write for 
booklet, “Maddock Bath- 
rooms”, which gives further 
facts about bathroom equip- 
ment and shows styles of 
various sanitary fixtures of 
Durock. Address 

THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO. 


Oldest Sanitary Potters in America 
Trenton, N. J. 


There is a DUROCK distributor in your vicinity. Ask your plumber. 


MADDOCK 


DUROCK Bathroom ©quipment 
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This doorway spells home 


Is it the arched arbor of fragrant blooms... the 
pleasant lights at either side ... the lantern over- 
head? Certainly these spell home. But notice 
the friendliness of the hardware—the handle and 
knocker of solid gleaming brass waiting your 
eager hand upon the door! 
r r r 

FOR the doorway of your home there is just the 
correct Sargent handle and lock, hinges and 
knocker of solid, time-defying brass or bronze. 
These will be more than harmonious, more than 
charming. They will be rust-proof, fault-free and 
secure. Be sure you get the Sargent kind—for 
inside doors as well, for cupboards, closets and 
every window. The greater satisfaction far out- 
weighs the slightly higher cost. Write for the 
free Colonial Book and choose them with your 
architect. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manu- 
facturers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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ANTIQUE-HUNTING IN NoRMANDY 
(Continued from page 70) 


was M. Crépin’s in Domfront. 
(And if you go there ask M. Roger 
to take you in his car to show you 
the country. There are few such 
guides anywhere. His love of his 
beautiful country and his knowl- 
edge of it are things as little to be 
missed as the wonderful chateau 
of la Sausseraie whose towered 
gateway stands up out of green 
fields, leading nowadays to a farm; 
or as the Fosse d’Arthour, a su- 
perb piece of the scenery which 
gives that ridge the name of la 
Suisse Normande.) One of M. 
Crépin’s windows was given over 
to the crude modern productions 
so satisfying to the small French 
provincial; the other to delicate 
old pieces, almost every one of 
which had interest to the modest 
collector, though none were of 
great value. Here | found a small 
untouched vernis-Martin casket, 
a pair of Louis XV scales sus- 
pended from a balance of steel ex- 
quisitely worked, and a sixteenth- 
century case of beautifully chased 
metal containing a nest of weights. 
M. Crépin has taste and a sense of 
charm unusual in the small pro- 
vincial antiquaire. 

Near Dieppe, at Martin-Eglise, 
M. Aristide Horst has used an old 
manor house as a background for 
his furniture. None of it is of the 
finest kind, some of it is made-up, 
but almost every piece has charm, 
and a great deal of the old defec- 
tive stuff which he buys and dis- 
plays and sells at very moderate 
prices could be mended and 
adapted and made beautiful. | 
bought three carved-oak chests 
for twelve dollars apiece, and 
with a squab of velvet laid upon 
them they give extra seating room 
as well as good space for the stor- 


ing of many things. And here, too, 
| found two of the graceful, strong, 
deep, rush-seated settees which 
are especially valuable since they 
have practically no counterpart 
in English furniture. 

Whether in his garden, where 
old chests and cupboards stand 
exposed to the weather, or in the 
many rooms of his dwelling, one 
has ample occasion to feel the 
charm of all the many woods 
which Norman craftsmen had at 
their disposal. Pear, apple, plum, 
and cherry abound with walnut, 
It is interesting to note that no 
continental country can show 
walnut so close and patterned in 
grain as that of England. Walnut 
is like the vine which yields its 
choicest where it does not grow 
too easily. 

Near M. Horst is the kitchen 
of the Clos-Normand inn, into 
which every lover of old houses 
should look. It is a perfectly pro- 
portioned room, full of the shining 
necessities in which France so 
excels, and it holds the atmos- 
phere and the perfume of the 
cuisine soignée. In and out flit 
the white-coated, white-bonneted 
cooks, almost as numerous as 
swallows. I do not think anyone 
could see it and not regret the 
restrictions and the utilitarian 
meagreness of the modern apart- 
ment-kitchen. 

I do not think there is a better 
background for the rustic furni- 
ture of France than some modern 
reproduction of a toile de Jouy, or 
a lovely gay percale. Paneled out 
with flat bands of painted wood, 
they give a warmth and charm and 
that sense of intimité which a 
paper only occasionally and a col- 
or-wash never achieves. 


PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 33) 


sag in ponderous folds or swell 
with the uneven surface of old can- 
vas, the ropes, — now dropping 
heavily, now fraying as the gale 
whips torn ends, — the splintered 
masts and water-worn timbers; 
they also looked approvingly at 
Mr. Drury’s swifter shorthand 
renderings which seem to express 
rather the motion of the ship, and 
its relation to sea and sky, than its 
physical make-up, but which, 
much as they eliminate, are sea- 
manlike in all that they give. Both 
men excel in draughtsmanship — 
the quality which our layman pro- 
fesses he cannot judge. But an- 


other print, a sloop skimming 
along under a good breeze, just 
poised at the top of a great wave, 
while it attracted many to a first 
glance, was dismissed with a 
shrug. Sails were bent into a form 
as unswerving as if cut from metal, 
and a form which was apparently 
produced, if at all, by one wind for 
the foresail, another for the main- 
sail! The man had not the accur- 
acy of eye needed for good drawing, 
and the layman was instinctively 
aware of it. If a man cannot 
recognize good drawing in a sub- 
ject that interests him, what he 
needs is not to be initiated into the 
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_ Fine Yindows 


The many outstand- 
ing improvements of 
the New Type Trus- 
con Steel Casements 
have made them the 
first choice of archi- 
tects, buildersand 
home owners every- 
where. These Case- 
ments are thoroughly 
practical and beauti- 
ful. In every detail of 
design, finish and op- 
eration they are per- 
fect for the home. 
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~at Low Cost 


Every roomin your homewill gainimmeas- 
urably in charm, comfort and distinction 
if you use New Type Truscon Casement 
Windows. These windows will most ade- 
quately carry out the impression of good 
taste in the appointments and furnishings 
you select to distinguish your dwelling. 


The Casement type is incomparable for 
utility as well as beauty; offering the most 
complete range of ventilating area and 
the fullest daylight. Weather-tightness 
and ease of operation as well as fireproof- 
ness are also pleasing features of the 
Truscon Casement. 


Interesting literature on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


Railroad Dept.: 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Foreign 
Trade Division, New York. The Truscon Labora- 
tories, Detroit, Michigan. Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario. 


New Type 
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COPPER STEEL 


\STANDARD CASEMENTS 


/ BASEMENT WINDOWS 








TRUSCON COPPER STEEL 
BASEMENT WINDOWS 
Give twice the daylight and cost 
as little as wood. Weather-tight, 
durable, fine-appearing and oper- 
ated easily. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Send me your literature on New Type Truscon 
Casement Windows. 
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PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 72) 


‘mysteries’ of art, but to learn to 
use his eyes and his memory! 

For recognition of special skill in 
the handling of the medium — of 
good woodcutting or etching, he 
does need a minimum of special 
knowledge; he cannot understand 
what the artist is trying to do un- 
less he knows a few elementary 
facts about the processes. After 
his collection is fairly started, his 
interest will probably lead him to 
consult one or two of the special 
treatises on the subject. Those by 
Plowman, Earl Reed, and Lums- 
den are all clear and fascinating 
for the beginner; taken in the 
order mentioned, they lead from a 
simple exposition to one full and 
elaborate enough to be a guide for 
the advanced student who has 
begun to etch for himself. Better 
yet, he will watch some friendly 
craftsman at work, and pester him 
with questions. But with a keen 
eye, the habit of leisurely observa- 
tion, and a small pocket reading- 
glass, the following general prin- 
ciples will give him a basis for 
his first attempts at independent 
judgment. 

Print-makers — with the excep- 
tion of lithographers — produce 
their designs by lines on the sur- 
face of a piece of wood or metal. 
The woodcutter produces a raised 
design, by carving away the parts 
that are to be white in the design, 
and inking the surface of the lines 
and spaces left at the original 
level; in printing from this the 
raised design is pressed into the 
paper, so that on the proof, espe- 
cially if looked at in a side-light, 
the blacks appear sunk -into the 
paper. The etcher or engraver, on 
the other hand, cuts his design into 
the metal plate (either with acid or 
a graving tool) and to print first 
rubs the ink into the sunken lines, 
and then, using a press built like a 
wringer, squeezes the dampened 
paper against and into the design, 
so that the resulting proof shows 
lines actually raised above the 
white surface of the paper. To 
put it shortly, block-print means 
raised design and intaglio proof, 
engraving or etching intaglio de- 
sign and raised proof. 

This fundamental difference in 
method involves a difference in 
treatment to which we have 
already alluded. The modern 
wood-engraver consciously starts 
with his dark surface and works 
out toward the lights. (The 
older technique, regarding the 
process as a means of reproducing 
a drawing shaded with fine lines 
and cross-hatchings, was a tour de 
force, subjecting the wood by vio- 
lence to the artist’s conception 


instead of using its natural quali- 
ties.) So that he is inclined to see 
his subject in large masses of black 
against white — choosing, for ex- 
ample, moonlight and dawn ef- 
fects, snow scenes, objects against 
the light — and to put in details as 
glints of light picked out along a 
shadowed surface. Further, as he 
is working on a grained surface 
which has a varied resistance to 
his tool, his lines tend to break as 
they cross the grain; hence he 
turns readily to subjects with an 
angular contour—a_ weather- 
beaten figure, a gnarled old tree — 
and, again, where he needs to use 
intermingled black and white to 
produce a half-tone, he is likely, 
though by no means sure, to let 
his lines follow the direction of the 
grain, and lie in approximate par- 
allels horizontally or vertically 
along the plate. A glance at ‘Wil- 
lows’ and ‘The Hilltop’ will show, 
without further comment, the re- 
sult of this procedure —as will all 
good work in the modern spirit, for 
here the startling contrasts, the 
shimmering points of light, the 
level lines of the grain, are made 
important factors in the expression 
of the subject. The mackerel sky 
of ‘The Hilltop,’ and the coldness 
of sky and frozen stream in ‘Wil- 
lows,’ seem to be produced largely 
by skillful use of the grain; while 
what Nason can do with the natu- 
rally angular line of his craft is 
shown by the desperate, tortured 
vitality of the witchlike branches. 

For the etcher also process and 
means for expression are condi- 
tioned by the nature of his mate- 
rial. If he works in ‘dry-point,’ 
that is, scratches his design di- 
rectly on the copper, we have the 
difference at its simplest. He 
works in the opposite direction 
from the wood-engraver, building 
his shadows up from a light 
ground; and where the former sees 
in masses, he may see his design in 
line, and must render even the 
masses through a delicate complex 
of single strokes. Moreover, he 
encounters no grain; his point 
moves freely through an even-tex- 
tured substance; he can swing his 
contours as smoothly as his mus- 
cles permit. These two main dif- 
ferences have each their conse- 
quences: first, the perfect freedom 
of stroke permits exquisitely sensi- 
tivecontours —long, supple, elastic 
lines, or delicate response to tiny 
variations (for the former, see the 
indications of rain in ‘Weather,’ 
Fig. 4; for the latter, the study of 
branch forms in ‘Birches,’ Fig. 3); 
second, the network of fine lines in 
the shadow involves a_ peculiar 
luminousness, due to the tiny 
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URNITURE of good design, made by = most gratifying. We invite those who 
skilled craftsmen, has an unmistak- seek furniture of this character to visit 


able individuality. In the home it creates our showrooms or, if that is not pos 
a feeling of comfort and livability that is __ sible, to send for our illustrated booklet. 


Lilmere Cinbury 


M'F'G. CO. 
222 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET NEW fl 
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Sheet Metal Work that Resists Rust! 


. The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
? is rust. It is successfully combated by 
m the use of protective coatings, or 
G4 by scientific alloying to resist 
corrosion. Well made steel 
alloyed with Copper will 
last longest. Insist upon 
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From the Collefion of Charles E. Whitmore 
FIG. 6. ENGRAVER’S SHOP IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
LONDON. THE PROCESS OF ETCHING TO-DAY DIFFERS LITTLE 
FROM THAT CARRIED ON IN THIS HIGH-STUDDED LONDON 
ROOM ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. THE 
ETCHER STILL USES THE TRANSLUCENT SCREEN TO OBVIATE 
THE DECEPTIVE REFLECTIONS OF DIRECT LIGHT FROM THE 













METAL PLATE; HE STILL SMOKES HIS GROUND WITH A ‘ 
TAPER, STILL BRUSHES WITH A FEATHER THE BUBBLES | 
FORMED BY THE ACID AS IT BITES, STILL USES ETCHING- ! 





NEEDLES LIKE THOSE AT THE RIGHT, OR, ON OCCASION, 
BURINS FOR ENGRAVING SUCH AS LIE ON THE TABLE 
UNDER THE WINDOW. IN THE MODERN SHOP, HOWEVER, 
THE POSITION OF HONOR WOULD BE GIVEN, NOT TO THE 
COOL AND PRECISE ENGRAVER, BUT TO THE MORE SPON- 
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Protect your home from fire, lightning, storms, and all 
conditions of weather—and add safety to satisfaction. 
Keystone Copper Steel gives superior service for roof- 
ing, siding, gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, tanks, 
culverts, and all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, 
above or below the ground. Look for the Keystone in- 
cluded in brands. We manufacture American Bessemer, 
American Open Hearth, and Keystone Copper Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for every requirement of particu- 
lar architects, builders, and property owners. 


Black Sheets for all purposes 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
Culvert, Flume, and Tank Stock 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 

Fire Door Stock 

Bright Tin Plates, Black Plate, Etc. 


APoOLLo-KEyYsTOneE Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added perma- 
nence to your building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality 
sheets produced for galvanized sheet metal work. 

KEYSTONE CopPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and sat- 
isfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially adapted to 
residences and public buildings. Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the building — an important feature which is often over- 
looked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, and are 
used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

District SALES OFFICES 

Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODuCcTs Co.,San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


Export Representatives: UNITED States STEEL Propucrs Co., New York City 
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TANEOUS ETCHER 


points of white caught in its 
meshes. This luminous quality is 
further aided by another charac- 
teristic of the process — the in- 
finitesimal glinting of reflected 
light from the raised lines of the 
glossy ink. This effect, a little like 
the shimmer on filigree, seen best 
in a side-light, is, of course, quite 
lost in a reproduction, but the feel- 
ing of enclosed light that comes 
from design alone can be seen in 
the cut of ‘Freighting’ (Fig. 5). 
But pure etching differs from 
woodcutting even more than does 
dry-point, for in the former the 
gradation from delicate to power- 
ful line is made not by varying the 
pressure on the needle, but by the 
action of acid on the copper. The 
metal is covered with an acid-re- 
sisting ground (wax, pitch, and 
asphalt), darkened to contrast 
with the copper. Through this the 
needle moves, cutting it as if it 
were cheese, and laying bare the 
copper without -scratching it. 
When the drawing is finished, the 
bright copper shimmers through 
the dark ground, showing the de- 
sign reversed — light where the 
print will be dark. The plate is 
then dipped in acid, which imme- 
diately begins to deepen the lines 


of bared copper. But if all are 
equally deep, all will appear of a 
uniform blackness in the finished 
print; hence, when the acid has 
bitten deeply enough to produce 
the lightest lines, the plate is 
deftly drawn out of the bath, 
washed, and the lines in question 
“stopped out’ with varnish, which 
protects them from further biting. 
Returned long enough for the next- 
lightest lines, it is again with- 
drawn, stopped out, and again 
dipped into the acid till the lines in 
the shadow have attained their 
proper depth. When the ground is 
removed and the plate inked and 
printed the proof shows gradations 
from the featheriest shimmer in 
distant or sunlit portions to the 
bold lines (often actually shaggy 
or irregular where the acid has 
bitten fiercely under the edge of 
the ground) of the foreground or 
principal accents. 

If the acid is dexterously han- 
dled and the ink rubbed in well at 
the printing, the lines should be 
silvery and clean-cut excepting 
where (for example, in Fig. 7) the 
fiercer and more jagged biting is 
deliberately used for accent. And 
while this indirect method of vary- 
ing the strength of the lines may 
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TheAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


OT COAL~GAS—OIL 


Whether your home is heated by coal, 
coke, gas, or oil, if you are without auto- 
matic heat regulation you are sacrificing 
efejeamecseebcoyuaetelemuehucellaeluctleleMerhutets 
for your neglect besides through higher 
fuel bills. End this sacrifice today. Install 
the heat regulator that the American pub- 
lic has voted the most satisfactory for any 
type of heating plant — the Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation- 
wide organization with branch offices in principal cities and experi- 
enced dealers in almost every community. Branch and distributing 
offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Hartford, Conn. 


§ Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, 


Mail This Coupon 2745 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me full information regarding auto- 
matic heat control and a copy of your free instruction 
book for home-owners, “‘The Proper Operation of the 
Home Heating Plant.’ 1 have checked below the 
kind of fuel I am using or considering: 
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seem a hindrance to free expres- 
sion, like all limitations it becomes, 
if loyally used, a positive asset. It 
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IX people who were inter- 
ested in Ned and Katha- 
rine MacDowell’s new home 
they were building two or so 
years ago, wrote them helpful 
letters about various kinds of 
heating plants, — from fire 
places to vacuum systems. 





A letter written by the Mac- 
Dowell’s themselves, “two 
years after,” tells just what 
they got from these six inter- 
esting missives. 


All seven letters, along with 
some good meaty suggestions, 
have been put into book 
form and called “Letters To 
and Fro.” If it is dependable 
points on heat comfort and 
lower heating costs, that you 
want, then send for the 
booklet. 





IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
New York Office, 30 East 42nd Street 


Canadian Offices 
Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 








disciplines the etcher to a careful 
consideration of the placing and 
extent of his lights and darks, so 
that his main point of interest is 
likely to stand out and his dis- 
tances recede with a nice precision, 
and we are likely to feel a restful 
sureness of purpose that is good to 
live with. 

Such, then, are the essential 
processes in the preparation of 





(Continued from page 76) 


block or plate for the printing, and 
such are some of the traits that 
result from them. Beyond these 
lie other processes and other traits, 
technical and spiritual, of which 
our beginner, if he lives with his 
prints, will become increasingly 
aware, and these will be consid- 
ered in a subsequent discussion. 
But if those already stated are 
borne in mind, the beginner will 
choose with a new sympathy for, 
and understanding of, the artist, 
and will probably choose well. 





Courtesy of Doll and Richards 


FIG. 7. THE LOOKOUT, AN ETCHING BY WILLIAM DRURY 
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those. They’re the right size. 
HE rug at home. The rug 
with wallpaper bought to 
harmonize with a budget. The 
rug with furniture bought in 1870 
that would n’t deny it if it could. 
The rug with steel engravings. 
The rug with ‘ornaments,’ with 
bric-a-brac, with sofas, and what- 
nots — with, through doorways, 
showings of rags and tags of car- 
pets that have known better, if 
hardly more beauteous, days. 
The rug with — ah — draperies, 
portiéres — The rug. 
Heigho! 


If only one had no dear kins- 
folk, these things would never be- 
come so patent, so poignant, so 
penetrating. 

If only one had friends who 
would n’t let their right ear hear 
what their first, last, and all-the- 
time tongue finds, as the poet 
said, to utter. Then, the thoughts 
that arise in me — 

If only one could stand the 
strain of knowing, in one’s secret 
soul, that these excoriated and 
execrable meddlers are right! 

Or — if one had n’t bought the, 
ah, rugs, and hauled them all the 
way home from Smyrna — to be 
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' 

t ber lure of golf is great indeed. One plays serenely over a 
velvet carpet of silent fairways in tune with the song of 

whispering leaves. 


One surges to the thrill of a long carry from a perfect shot that speeds 
true toward the pin — or the approach that is placed just where 
planned. Is there anything to match the crisp click when club meets 
ball correctly! 


Yes — perhaps. If there is, it is when, after the game, you stroll to 
the shady club veranda and find there awaiting you a table set with 
sparkling Glassware which adds zest to the taste of the dainty delicacies. 
Then you know the kind of contentment that is beyond description. 


Especially is this true when just that extra touch is added by the 
ting and sparkle of Heisey Glassware. There is a delicacy to its color and 
contour that is fascinating. Even the salad seems a bit more tempting 
— the iced drinks more refreshing. 

You're not taking even a sporting chance when you use complete glassware service 
for the luncheon table — for, you know, glassware is all the vogue. Ask for Heisey 
Glassware and look for the é) trademark. It is your assurance of finest quality. Ask 
to see the rich new Moon Gleam and Flamingo colors. 








Descriptive folders and a booklet of recipes from famous chefs will be sent upon request. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


NEWARK, OHIO 
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A tempting summer dish from the cuis 


hostelry in America: 


Prepare julienne of chicken or ox tong 


S Cited Granville Inn 


| 
the Granville (Ohio) Inn, the finest exclusive 
| 
| 
| 
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number to be served. Mix with shredded 
truffles and celery. Add asparagus tips covered 


slightly with mayonnaise. 


dives and sliced hard boiled eggs. Cover with 


ravigot sauce. Garnish with water cress. 


Decorate with tomatoes, cucumbers, en- | 
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Hays 
Safety Strainer | 
reduces dish breaking 
hazard and prevents 
dripping. 


Newest Styles in Plumbing 
Equipment 


HE Hays combination sink faucet, illustrated above, 

is an outstanding example of dignity and charm in 
faucet designing. But we have gone a step farther 
and provided thoughtful convenience. On the end of 
the swinging spout is the Hays-Safety Strainer, a soft, 
resilient composition that greatly reduces dish-breaking 
hazards. Inside is a most effective strainer which 
regulates the flow of water and absolutely prevents 
dripping. 


Hays basin faucets also offer an innovation by pro- 
viding a soap dish on the right hand faucet and a 
drinking glass receptacle on the left hand faucet. Dish 
and receptacle are dainty white porcelain. 


All Hays faucets and other plumbing products are of 
the first grade, for more than fifty years leaders in this 
respect and now leaders in new styles and designs. 


= : — This is a beautifully illus- 
1926 PLUMBING StyLEs trated folder which shows the 


newest styles in plumbing equipment. Hays equipment re- 
places antiquated equipment as readily as it is installed in 
new houses and a copy of our folder will be sent whether 
you contemplate building or not. Just write asking for our 
booklet. 


THE HAYS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LIBERTY & TWELFTH STS., ERIE, PA. 


See Your Plumber 


There are one or more 
plumbing stores in your 
community where you will 
find wonderfully attractive 
show rooms. All Hays 
products are sold through 
the plumbing jobber to the 
local plumber. Be sure 
your plumbing fixtures carry 
the name Hays. 





Hays products include a complete line of faucets for bath, kitchen and laundry as 
well as a large number of fittings used in connection with the piping in your house. 


AYSCO PRODUCTS 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 
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THe RuG 
(Continued from page 78) 


therefore badgered out of one’s 
life, world without end! 

Enter a relative. ‘Oh, hello! 
How are you to-day?’ you may, if 
vou please, imagine her blithely 
saying. And then, on a falling 
note, ‘Oh, my dear, vou’ll just 
have to get those engravings out 
f here. With that mulberry 
rug —’ 

Enter another. ‘I’ve just heard 
the finest news about X — Oh, do 
forgive me, but does that red 
cushion have to— ves, | know, 
that navy insignia — but with the 
rose rug —’ 

Another! ‘Say, can vou come 
with us to-night to hear — Sorry to 
seem impertinent, but with that 
pink rug, really, those curtains—’ 

Perhaps number one, again to 


the attack, ‘If you'll excuse me — 
could n’t you treat yourself to new 
walls — that paper — flat ivory 
paint — that opal rug — ’ 

They come again: ‘My dear, 
those lamp shades!’ 

‘If you could junk some of 
those monstrous ornaments — ’ 

‘If those were my chairs, I'd 
have ’em done over if | never saw 
a.fresh mushroom again! That 
rug is too —’ 

‘| don’t know whether you 
ought to leave that row of bright 
green books. The mulberry rug —’ 

‘Haven’t you a closet or a 
drawer where you could stick 
away that thing with the red 
fringes? The rose in that rug is 
POANY cig set ‘ 


THE ViLxta REALE AT MARLIA 
(Continued from page 44) 


and bas-reliefs, sixty-one cubits in 
length and flanked by two wings, 
one intended for the library and 
the other for the Queen’s study. 
The second building is a hothouse 
constructed according to an ad- 
mirable design, to which will be 
joined, under the name of a Coffee 
house, a most elegant Casino with 
spacious rooms prepared to an- 
swer the purposes of a ball. The 
architect in charge of both these 
buildings is the distinguished Sig- 
nor Lorenzo Nottolini.’ 

After the unification of Italy 
and the abdication of the Bour- 
bons, in the north as well as in 
Naples, the Villa Reale became 
the property of the kings belong- 
ing to the house of Savoy. They 
lent it for three generations to 
members of the disinherited Span- 
ish Bourbons of Naples: first to 


the widow of the Prince of Capua, 
then to her son and to other direct 
descendants of the last King of 
Naples. Until 1920 some of them 
were still living there. Then the 
villa was sold to speculators. 
Fortunately only a brief inter- 
val occurred before the estate was 
acquired by Countess Pecci Blunt, 
a niece of Pope Leo XIII. She 
and her husband, with the assist- 
ance of the distinguished French 
landscape architect, M. Gréber, 
are restoring part of the part that 
was injured just before the villa 
fell into their hands, and are 
wisely refurnishing the palace in 
keeping with the Empire frescoes 
on the walls and ceilings. Their 
immediate predecessors took no 
liberties with the gardens which 
are held sacred as being in the 
category of ‘national monuments.’ 
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THE DEN 


The owner of this home is assured of even, comfortable, dependable warmth 
because of his wise selection of Aero Radiators. He has spent and will for 
many years to come spend many delightful evenings with his radio or at his 
desk. Even in the coldest weather he finds the warmth exactly to his liking— 
easily controllable, always even, absolutely dependable and plenty of it. 

Yet the reliable efficiency of Aero Radiators is only one of their striking 
features. Charming beauty and grace, compactness, ease of cleaning, ability to 
serve as an artistic piece of furniture and harmonization with all interiors are 
but some of their many advantages, 

Notwithstanding all these desirable qualities, Aero Radiators still sell at the 
same standard price as the old radiator types. 

Discuss them with your heating contractor or architect. 


Nationa Raoiator Company 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
New York Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Richmond Pittsburgh Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago 
































































































Your copy of a book containing the complete series of these 
advertisements, which shows how Aero Radiators have been made 


National Boilers will warm your . are : 
home comfortably, evenly, depend- an integral part of the furnishings, will be sent free upon request. 
ably and economically. They burn 


Ae, ee gun a 6 Fal. This floor plan shows how the furniture was placed 
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fine as human skill can make it. 





Every Roper Range is 
inspected by a woman 
before itis certified by 
the Roper quality mark 
—the Roper purple line 


De sung 


of indexed recipes will be 
sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


THE ROPER PURPLE 


there is in own- 
ing anything as 
Such a pos- 
session is the Roper. It compliments the 
taste and distinguishes the judgment of value, 
in every woman who owns it. 


guide 


For the Roper represents +1 years’ devotion 
to the ideal of perfection. It is created out of 
the oldest experience in gas range manufac- 
ture. Judged by its convenience, its crafts- 
manship, its economy, or its beauty, it is 
finer today than ever in the fine history of 
the Roper name. é 


Thanks to Roper Complete Oven Control, woman 
is freed from her kitchen. Without a moment's 
attention, it not merely regulates but also distributes 
the heat in the oven. Thus it gives Complete con- 
trol. In fresh air, moist and rich with oxygen, it 
bakes by a process which enhances the flavor; it 
saves time, saves food and fuel. Let your Roper 
merchant show you this and many other features 
—as well as the unusual choice of models and 
styles in the complete Roper line. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch:135 Bluxome St., San Cal. 
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The famous Roper Rec fil le 


GAS “RANGES 


LINE AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON 
THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
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WEATHERVANES AND SEA-CHESTS 
(Continued from page 45) 


glimpse of the harbor discloses a 
homeward-bound vessel. 

The story finished, both mer- 
chant and captain rise, bow, and 
shake hands. The merchant lifts 
the decanter and pours out wine. 
The clerk descends from his high 
stool and presents the captain 
with his share in the receipts of 
the voyage. 

Dignified, grave, self-respect- 
ing, the vigorous young man takes 
leave of his well-satisfied em- 
ployer, steps out of the counting- 
house, and with a quickening, 
eager gait turns up the street 
toward his true destination. He 
reaches his own house, flings open 
the door! His wife flies to his 
bosom, his children scream with 
delight. They jump up on him, 
they clasp his knees and pull at 
his coat tails and knock off his 
hat — and there follow the de- 
licious laughter and tears which 
have accumulated during the long 
months of separation. 

His sea-trunks have already 
been brought up by a carrier from 
the wharf and they are standing 
in the hall. With a flourish he 
draws his keys from his pocket 
and unlocks them one after an- 
other with joy-giving intimations 
of their contents, extravagantly, 
blissfully, whetting uncontrollable 
curiosity. Presently eager foot- 
steps are heard at the front door. 
His mother comes, his sisters, his 
wife’s mother and father and her 
brothers and sisters. They all 
kiss him and crowd round him 
and watch wide-eyed as he opens 
the fragrant treasure-laden trunks 
and boxes. 

‘This is for you!’ he cries ex- 
ultantly. ‘And this is for vou! | 
bought this in Java. I bought 
this in a bazaar at Canton. | 
bought this of a pedlar in Ma- 
deira!’ 

Yards of flowered silk unbe- 
lievably beautiful, falling in lumi- 
nous folds as he lets it shake out 
on the floor. Carved teakwood 
workboxes lined with silk ‘and 


fitted inside with innumerable 
carved ivory implements, nee- 
dle-cases, bodkins, and _ spools. 


Painted fans with carved handles 
made for the luxurious wafting 
of scented airs. Tortoise-shell 
cardcases inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Tea sets with cups and 
saucers thin as eggshell, and not 
a piece broken. Chinese figures 
carved out of ebony and teakwood 
and sandalwood. Embroidered 
screens in carved teakwood frames. 

His sister begins at once to 
plan how her seamstress shall cut 
the ball-gown out of this match- 
less silk. His mother unfolds the 


sumptuous fan and waves jt 
slowly before her face as pleased 
as a mandarin. His wife’s eyes 
are bent on the oval miniature 
painted on ivory and set in q 
frame of pearls that she holds 
tight and fearful in her fingers, 
The Spanish miniature-painter in 
Lisbon saw how handsome he 
was! He got the right stroke for 
his eyebrows, the sea-blue for his 
eyes. She will never part with it 
as long as she lives. It is perfect 
of him, perfect! 

‘What did you bring me, 
Father?’ asks his little girl. 
‘Betsy’s father brought her a—’ 

He swings her up in his arms 
and says he will bring her a live 
monkey next time and maybe a 
parrot, but for now he has brought 
her something much nicer, and 
if she will help him dig far down 
in this corner of the trunk —! 
Her eyes grow bigger than ever 
as she leans over beside him, and 
then he sweeps up in the air a 
Chinese doll. 

Now he draws out of their 
many wrappings a pair of tall 
Canton vases. He lifts one of 
them high in both hands for all 
his family to see. He is ver 
proud of these. 

‘We will set these out in the 
parlor, Nancy,’ he says to his 
wife. ‘They will look very fine 
indeed.’ 

Something in the pride and 
dignity of the tall vases touches 
the pride and dignity of the blue- 
eyed captain. He respects them 
and he feels akin to them and he 
wishes them to stand in his Salem 
parlor representing the splendid 
ceremoniousness of China. 

While the ship’s master is un- 
packing his treasures in the midst 
of his rejoicing family, the hum- 
blest member of the crew is doing 
the same thing under his modest 
roof. He swings into his house, 
holding aloft a woven cage in 
which a great green parrot sits 
haughtily. He opens the cage and 
takes the parrot out to sit on his 
finger, and they talk to each 
other in Spanish while his wife 
watches and listens impatiently. 

‘Oh, come! Did n’t you bring 
me a present?’ she says. ‘I don't 
care about your old parrot you 
seem to think so much of. What's 
this?’ 

‘Take care! Don’t break it!’ 
He jumps up and seizes out of her 
hand a bundle wrapped up in a 
piece of cloth. He unwinds it 
carefully. 


‘Nothing but a bottle!’ she 


cries. ‘Oh, with a little ship in- 
side!’ 
‘I made that!’ he exclaims 
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The Judge Polls America’s 
Great Wood Jury 


“Mr. Architect, you are a 
member of the jury that 
rendered a unanimous 
verdict for the use of Cal- 
ifornia Pine throughout 
the house. Why do you 
favor it for sidings and 
exterior trim?” 











Thee Architect says: 


“I can depend on (alifornia ‘Pine for beautiful exteriors” 


[always feel safe in specifying Califor- 
nia Pine for practically every home- 
building use. For exterior wall sidings 
and outside trim I have found it pre- 
serves accuracies of construction and 
fitting owing to its freedom from warp- 
ing, end-shrinking and twisting. Cali- 
fornia Pine conforms readily to artistry 
in design because of its soft, uniform 
texture and close, even grain which per- 
mits sharp, clean edges and accurate 
contouring. It is obtainable in practi- 
cally every form, pattern and size for 
siding. It takes and holds nails tightly 


“I have found that my California Pine 
houses have long years of use and low- 
est upkeep expense. Further, a house 
properly designed and soundly con- 
structed of California Pine will always 
be in good taste and have a high resale 
value. Passing construction whims can- 
not affect its value because the soft 
pine species have been used in most of 
America’s well built homes ever since 
the Pilgrims landed. And California 
Pine will continue as a favorite home- 
building material for many generations 
to come because of adequate present 





without splitting. It 


supply and continual 
reforestation.” 


readily takes any color 

aint because of the 
Fight natural color of 
the wood, and it re- 
quires less frequent 
re-painting because 
of its excellent paint- 
holding and weather- 





resisting texture. 


‘Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, 
The Lumber Dealer, TheSashand Door Man- 
ufacturer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame 
Manufacturer, The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


The Verdict. 


“The qualities of these pines make them 


superior for every part of the home.” 


It will pay you tolis- 
ten to the architect's 
suggestion that your 
new home be built of 
California Pine. He 
knows wood values 
and he wants you to 





have the best. 








CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 






California 
White Pine 


(trade name ) 


1425 


California 
Sugar Pine 





“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the ABC's of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood tefms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery out of 
building. If you are a prospective 
home-builder you will enjov 
reading it. 


This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now. 







/ California White and Sugar 
j Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
 650Call Bldg.,San Francisco 

Please send your book 
“Pine Homes” 


Street __ 


City — 
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Flawless 
Beauty — 


ITS OWN ADORNMENT 


(Over decoration usually implies a sur- 
face that needs to be hidden. A dis- 
cordant array of pictures and hangings was 
typical of the wall of other years—a wall 
prone to crack and become disfigured 
because it lacked a permanent backing. 


If you are planning to build, get in touch 
with one of the Better Plasterers of your 
city and learn what a beautiful material 
plaster itself may become when properly 
applied by an expert over crack-preventing 
Bostwick lath, how you may avoid re-deco- 
tating expense for many years and enjoy 
mellow and growing satisfaction in your 
home surroundings. 


Tell your architect that you prefer to have 
your plaster applied over Bostwick “Truss- 
Loop” Metal Lath—a lath of exceptional 
rigidity, tested by thirty-six years of use and 
a favorite with fine plasterers everywhere. 


Write for our “Guide to Interior Treatments”’. 
If you are in doubt about the decorative 
scheme of your interior, it will prove helpful. 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
NILES, OHIO 





TRUSS-LG@DP 
METAL LATH 
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WEATHERVANES AND SEA-CHESTS 
(Continued from page 82) 


proudly, holding it to the light. 

‘Your big fingers never made 
that little ship.’ 

‘Did n’t they, though! It ’s 
carved out of bone. | guess Pedro 
knows I made it. Don’t you, 
Pedro? He sat and watched me 
and told me what to do next.’ 

“You could n’t get that little 
ship inside the bottle. How could 
you do that?’ 

‘It ’s a secret I ’Il never tell. 
And never will Pedro — will you, 
Pedro?’ 

The parrot answers with a 
rattle of Spanish. And the sailor 
takes his bottle, gazing at it with 
humorous love, as the happy 
work of his own fingers, a sou- 
venir of those long days of wafting 
airs and baking sunshine while 
he lay all but naked on the open 
deck in the blue Gulf Stream, with 
his parrot chattering beside him 
and his mind and fingers busy at 
his sailor’s pastime. He takes the 
bottle and places it with care 
above the fireplace in a position 
of honor. He has watched the 
Chinamen at their carving, and 
he has discovered magical delight 
in the exercise of his own skill. 

So does the strange East begin 
to send its great influence to the 
Western world. So do the fortune- 
makers and adventurers of Salem 
begin to bring home treasure the 
like of which has never been seen 
by Western eves. Every sea-chest 
yields its load of presents, its fra- 
grant silks, embroidered shawls, 
high tortoise-shell combs, jade or- 
naments, jewels, lacquered boxes, 
tea sets, miniatures, brocaded 
hangings, Bombay chairs, vases, 
and carved teakwood figures, 
to be incorporated into the do- 
mestic pattern of Salem life — 
to be cherished for generations, 
to become precious heirlooms long 
after all those gallant sailing ships 
have sailed home for the last time. 
Once, if one may believe all that 
one hears, among the other glam- 
orous importations, a Manchu 
bride stepped ashore at Derby 
Wharf with all her inherited 
jewels, headdresses, court 
tumes, and cosmetics, to mix her 
blood with the blood of New 
England, and to bequeath her 
personal treasures to future Salem 
descendants. Or a roaming mari- 
ner brings back, to the momentary 
astonishment of his mother and 
sister, a little Polynesian baby to 
whom he has chosen to give his 
name. He desires that she may 
be brought up correctly and 
honorably among his own people, 
and indeed she is received with 
as much hospitality as any other 
rare and curious souvenir, and 


cos- 





she grows up to sit in a box- 
bordered garden and drink her 
tea and read the Franconia stories 
like any other little Salem child. 

Soon, out of the new prosperity 
built in the countinghouse upon 
a solid foundation of coffee and 
spice, there grows a beauty-loving, 
formal, and exquisite society, 
which begins to express itself in 
stately houses, fan doorways, 
fluted pilasters, and high white 
fences with urns on top of the 
carved posts, and, within, carved 
mouldings, mantelpieces, paneled 
walls and wainscots; here and 
there the new prosperity is sym- 
bolized in the carving of sheaves 
of wheat and horns of plenty. 
And every one of these fine houses 
contains an ever-growing wealth 
of Eastern curios and furniture 
besides the English or Colonial 
furniture oi this creative and 
vigorous time. Every house has 
a son or a nephew or a brother to 
tell of who is expected home from 
a voyage soon. Grand visitors 
arrive in coaches from Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston. 
Younger sons not yet allowed to 
go to*’sea walk down from Cam- 
bridge, where they are enrolled at 
Harvard College. Stately balls 
and assemblies are held in those 
McIntire ballrooms and in the 
beautiful Assembly Hall designed 
by MclIntire and named for 
Alexander Hamilton. In the bril- 
liant yet soft light of many candles 
whose flames are repeated and 
made to sparkle with all the col- 
ors of the rainbow in the prisms 
of crystal candelabra, ladies in 
flowered silks and gentlemen in 
white ruffles and knee-breeches 
move back and forth in the ex- 
quisite, high-spirited patterns of 
minuets and reels. Between the 
dances, while wine is served in 
fine glass goblets, the talk is 
constantly of this voyage and 
that, of the ship Topaz now a 
week overdue, or the brig Salem, 
heard from to-day in a letter from 
Malacca. The more sunburnt of 
the young men at the ball are 
talking eagerly to attentive ladies, 
each pouring out the history of 
his last voyage, and the aromatic 
names of far-distant ports that 
fall from his lips are as familiar 
to each listening lady as the very 
names of the guests at the ball — 
the names of Crowninshield, Sal- 
tonstall, Endicott, Hodges, and 
Derby. 

Now in the year 1926 we are 
not likely to see any returning 
sailors swinging up the Salem 
streets any more, nor may we 
watch expectantly from the top 
of the house for the treasure of 
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“&M)y experience covers seven or eight 
years with one Kelvinator. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that anything could 
givemoreunalloyed comfort and satis- 
faction than the Kelvinator I have.”’ 

(Name on request) 


Vi 


The Oldest Domestic Electric 









SA en AORN hw Mabe 


N choosing the particular system 
that is to bring the recognized 
advantages of electric refrigeration 
to your home, this is to be remem- 
bered: Kelvinator is the oldest sys- 
tem. Its performance, since 1914, in 
thousands of homes, is a guarantee 
of its performance in your home. 
There is a Kelvinator to fit your present refrigeration 
KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


2053 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 


tor 










Refrigeration 
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Grinding heels 
have no effect 


Whale-bone-ite does not dent or mar... its 
brilliantly smooth surface lasts a lifetime 


HILDREN’S feet, scouring powders, 

and the hard knocks of everyday 
use soon destroy the surface of the or- 
dinary wooden toilet seat. But now a 
seat has been developed which is per- 
manent and lastingly beautiful. 


This new-type seat is made of Whale- 
bone-ite, a brilliantly smooth sub- 
stance molded into one piece under 
tremendous pressure. Whale-bone-ite 
resists the hard usage to which a toilet 
seat is subjected in everyday use. It is 
absolutely sanitary. No 


bone-ite Seat. It is used on the S. S. 
Leviathan, on the luxurious Pullman 
cars... wherever durability is a prime 
factor, yet beauty demanded, too. 

The Whale-bone-ite seat is jet black. 
It brings new beauty to any bathroom. 
Architects strongly urge it for resi- 
dences. 


Your plumber can quickly replace 
your old seat with a beautiful Whale- 
bone-ite Seat without inconvenience 
to you. Phone him today. 





joints or seams to harbor 
germs. No thin veneered 
surface to wear through. 
Non-inflammable. It will 
last a lifetime without 
losing its glistening, easy- 
to-clean surface. 


Leading hotels, hospi- 
tals, schools and other 








Cross-section of Whale- 
bone-ite Seat, Free 


To let you examine 
this amazing substance, 
Whale-bone-ite, we will 
send an actual cross 
section of a Whale-bone- 
ite Seat. Also a booklet 
showing the new color- 





fine buildings everywhere 
have adopted the Whale- 


glass 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


Brilliantly smooth—cleans like 
-lasts a lifetime 


ful bathrooms. Both free. 
Write today. 


TOILET 
SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COM PANY-:CHICAGO 


Dept. 7, Whale-bone-ite Division 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me free a cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat and booklet. 
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WEATHERVANES AND SEA-CHESTS 
(Continued from page 8&4) 


the Indies coming toward us along 
the salt sea-roads, under full sail. 
The living beauty of that time is 
gone forever. The stiff brocade 
dresses, the gold-braided coats 
and white broadcloth breeches 
are standing very crisp and mo- 
tionless inside glass cases in the 
Essex Institute. There also are 
the buckled shoes, the small silk 
dancing-slippers (worn with much 
dancing), the high tortoise-shell 
combs, the pattens, the straw 
bonnets, the brooches, the jade 
ornaments, the miniatures, and 
the children’s toys. 

Now the streets are quite still 
at night. One scarcely ever sees 
an .imposing white door flashing 
open and shut to let in a stream 
of guests to a great ball. It was 
a rare evening one or two summers 
ago when a concourse of motors 
stood blocking the whole width of 
Chestnut Street. A dazzling blue 
light was pouring against the 
front of one of the tall brick houses. 
Suddenly this door burst open and 
a cascade of little girls ran down 
the steps — all wearing wide ruffled 
dresses, pantalettes, and black 
ankle-ties. Soon they all ran up 
again and the door closed behind 
them. The door opened again, 
and the rush, the quick cascade, 
was repeated over and over. The 
next day and for many days that 
summer one met old portraits 
come to life on every street corner, 
going in and out of shops, sitting 


in restaurants. Authentic-looking 
bales marked TeEA and Pepper 
appeared mysteriously on old 
Derby Wharf, and sailors stepped 
on and off a very ancient-looking 
ship that was moored alongside. 
The movies brought back a phan- 
tom past that summer. But the 
vessel was a counterfeit and the 
bales were all stuffed with straw. 

Although the creative spirit 
has long since departed, Salem 
exists now as an invaluable and 
beautiful record of a place and a 
time when life was lived with a 
flourish and a grace which may 
well be imitated. The supreme 
vitality of the new republic, the 
flush of triumph coming from the 
material success and the glorious 
adventure of those voyages, and 
above all a balanced sense of 
beauty and decorum, all these 
combined to build a tradition and 
to bring into flower a period that 
will not be forgotten. This 
visible record embodies a certain 
standard of taste, taste in archi- 
tecture, taste in furniture, taste 
in dress, taste in manners, and 
taste in all the domestic arts, a 
standard to which one may return 
again and again. It is a city of 
treasures, proudly guarded — 
treasures which will be shown to 
the discriminating visitor during 
the tercentennial summer of 1920 
with a hospitality and dignity 
worthy of the tradition which still 
remains. 
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splendid and pathetic letter writ- 
ten by the gallant young Captain 
on the eve of battle —a_ battle 
from which he never returned. 
The letter was to be forwarded 
only in case of his death, and is 
as follows: — 

My pDEAR FaTHER: If you receive 
this, it will be the last this hand shall 
ever write you. Orders are given for a 
general storm on Quebec this night, 
and Heaven only knows.what may be 
my fate. But, whatever it may be, | 
cannot resist the inclination | feel to 
assure you that | feel no reluctance in 
the cause to venture a life which | 


consider as only lent to be used when 
my country demands it. 


From lack of space I give but 
the opening of this stirringly 
patriotic letter; one can judge, 
however, of the character of the 
splendid young man from these 
few lines. Alas, what must have 
been the feeling of the bereaved 
father on receiving such a message! 
Evidently all interest in Mount 
Pleasant was lost, for he leased it 
to the Spanish Ambassador, Don 
Juan de Mirailles. Again the fine 
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The home of Hon. F. 
W. Mondell, 3147 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., 
Washingion, D.C. Mr. 
Mondell is a former 
Representative from 
W yoming and Republi. 
can Floor Leader. 


IN THIS HOME THERE IS NO FURNACE MAN 


—NO GRIMY, 


DIRTY CELLAR 





Every winter it is heated quietly, continu- 
ously, automatically... by the perfected oil 
burner. Prepare now to heat your home next 
winter with the clean, dependable labor- 
saving Quiet May. 

1 4M 





with ordinary heating methods. With only 
two moving parts, the Quiet May is really 
trouble-proof. 

The Quiet May is safe, being listed as 
standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of Chicago and approved by the Board of 
Standards and Appeals of New York. It 


YOU know the constant annoyance of a coal 
furnace. Seven months of every year some- 





conforms to all local fire regulations. 
Because the May keeps your basement 
always clean and fresh, it really gives you an 








one has had to rush down before breakfast 
into a sooty basement, to coax fresh life into 
a bed of dying embers. At night the same 
struggle to see that the furnace is properly 
tended—shaking it down in a cloud of ashes, 
banking it with fresh coal. Whether some 
member of your family or a hired furnace man does this, you have 
learned by actual experience that a coal furnace is an irksome 
responsibility, even under the most fortunate circumstances. 

But there is a better heating system—one that frees you forever 
from the dirt, the constant work, the unstable heat of other systems. 
The Quiet May Oil Burner is completely automatic. When you 
have set the thermostat for the temperature you desire, the Quiet 
May will keep your home at that temperature. No further atten- 
tion is needed, except to see that your oil man fills the tank regularly. 

The Quiet May is noiseless because the oil is mechanically 
mixed with a measured quantity of air supplied at low velocity 





—it never disturbs you. Its simple, sturdy construction \stey on — 
ive nvarying heat-comfort that is impossible ag HB-4 
gives you steady, u — - om P sec MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 


Quiet May 


The Quiet May can be secured with a down payment of 

only $50, with no further payment until October. The 

balance will be extended over a period of twelve months. 

Prices for complete installations, ready to heat your 
home, range from $595 up. 





extra room, which you can make over as a 
billiard room, a workshop, a playroom for 
your childrén. 

Don’t wait. Get in touch with us now. 
Have the Quiet May installed with your 
present heating system. If you are building, plan for the Quiet 
May as a part of your new heating system — whether hot water, 
steam or hot air. It meets the needs of small houses as well as large 
ones. It can be secured on convenient terms. Mail the coupon today 
to the home office of the May Oil Burner Corporation, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Branch offices—331 Madison Avenue, New York; 1020 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 503 
Security Bldg., St. Louis. 


Installed for 350 down 
MORE THAN A YEAR TO PAY THE BALANCE 








Winchester and Carey Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, 
“Taking the Quest out of the Question.” 


Name 


Address 
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Oldstyle MEDAL Brick 


























(Consistency 


IN YOUR BRICK HOME 


UILD it of Agecrost Oldstyle Medal 

Brick and you not only havea brick of 
distinctive beauty, but Agecrost special win- 
dow brick enable you to frame your metal 
casement windows in a flanged, weather- 
tight, brick opening of great charm, based 
on fine historic precedent. 
Agecrost Brick alone can give you this dis- 
tinctive advantage. Twenty special shapes 
give your architect an unprecedented free- 
dom in designing a home genuinely unique. 


END for booklet and 
architectural bulletin, 
mentioning architect if he 
has been selected. 















THE MEDAL BRICK 
& TILE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
















This Will Stop 
all Window Draft 


PARE yourself a lot of vexation and 

fuel expense next winter. Stop those 
drafts that steal through the unseen 
openings around windows and doors, and 
lower the temperature. Install Higgin 
\ll-Metal Weatherstrips. Then you will 
tind that your present heating plant is 
amply able to give comfort. 


Look at the illustration. See how the in- 
sert strip (made of spring bronze) in the 
window sash hugs the metal strip on the 
window frame shutting out all drafts. 
Don’t let another winter pass without 
nstalling Higgin Weatherstrips. The 
cost will be more than offset within a few 
vears by the saving in fuel. 


\sk your architect or write for an esti- 
mate and the two books illustrated. 
There is a Higgin service man in ever) 
principal city. Look for Higgin in your 
telephone directory. 


These book 
how how Hie- 
gin screens and 
weather strip 
a eae iiaiae a e ao aredesignedfor 
THE HIGGIN MFG. COMPANY your home. 
303 Washington Street, Newport, Kentucky Send for them 


Toronto, Canada 





J ALL METAL L 
Screens and Weatherstrips 
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house was the scene of much fes- 
tivity and feasting. We can picture 
the gorgeous Don in colorful court- 
dress, and the magnificent dinners 
given by him in the old mansion, 
followed later by a stately minuet 
led by himself and some lovely 
Philadelphia belle. 

And now enters the sinister 
figure in the history of this famous 
place. In 1779 Benedict Arnold 
bought it as a wedding present for 
his bride, the fascinating Peggy 
Shippen, to whom he seems to 
have been ardently attached, and 
who returned his affection not- 
withstanding great opposition 
from her family, who were loath 
to see their lovely daughter the 
bride of a man many years her 
senior, and about whom ugly 
whispers were already heard. 
Poor child, dearly did she pay for 
her devotion to this ‘Damaged 
Soul,’ as Bradford describes the 
traitor. She married Arnold on 
the eighth of April, 1779. After 
his escape to the British lines in 
September 1780, Washington, be- 
lieving thoroughly in her inno- 
cence, sent her, with an escort, 
back to Philadelphia and_ her 
father’s care. Toward the end of 
October we find this note, how- 
ever: ‘In Council at Philadelphia, 
October 27, 1780. Mrs. Margaret 
Arnold is to depart this state with- 
in 14 days from date hereof, and 
that she do not return again dur- 


“CBs 


Photograph by Philip B. Wallace 





ing the continuance of the war.’ 
Again the beautiful mansion 
was vacant, though eventually the 
worthy patriot, General Jonathan 
Williams, of Boston, bought it 
around 1785 and lived there with 
his family till his death in 1815. 
His wife and children still kept up 
the big, comfortable house till the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
and then, with others near by, it 
passed into the hands of the city. 
It is now under the control of the 
Fairmount Park Commission. 
This is the House Beautiful 
empty of all save stirring and 
tragic memories, that has been 
turned over to a subcommittee of 
the Women’s Committee of the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, to 
be held in Philadelphia from July 
1 to December 1. These ladies 
propose to have a loan collection 
of furniture therein, under the 
supervision of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial 
Art. It is to be furnished as nearly 
as possible in the style of the pop- 
ular Chippendale furniture of the 
period (1761-1776), and the com- 
mittee will adhere strictly to the 
Chippendale patterns which seem 
almost to have been designed by 
the great master himself, who was 
holding all the world of furniture 
fashion in his hand at that stirring 
period. The carvings in the over- 
mantels suggest the hand of 
Grinling Gibbons. At any rate 





THE WEST FACADE IS A PERFECT DUPLICATE OF THE 
EAST FRONT, AND SHOWS AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF 
ONE OF THE PALLADIAN WINDOWS 
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‘an resisting as the larder upstairs. 
lite will also keep it cool. 
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The fruit room in the basement, where 
surplus household supplies are stored, 
cat, .easily be as shipshape, sanitary, 
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GYPSOLITE is 6 ways better: 
strength — | ight —1 

eikes thetic he. alibi seaas 

easily—nails without breaking the core. 


' 


UniversaL GypsUM CoMPANY 





111 W._Washington Street, Chicago 


]  universAL GyPsuUM COMPANY wa a6 
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Give your boy a place all his own— 
to dream, pe chav -0e work in. Where 
of orderliness will 
not disturb the household. Where 
his things will be left undisturbed. 
Where his chums can meet. 

















The spare bedroom for 
the unexpected guest can 
be made as attractive as 
the rest of the house with 
Gypsolite. Spic and span and 
cozy. Just the sort of room your 
friends will appreciate and enjoy. 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Please send me literature about Gypsolite and Insulex. 


Name a+enseees: ergumeseunemnecerensanssese- « aqncomencurannancn asccasem 


Address__... stubeemameigpaane a 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














For, July Birthdays —Turquoise 


HE turquoise gifts shown here are useful, beautiful and unusual. They are made 
| by hand in Kashmir from brass, and from turquoise which comes from the 
mines in Tibet, on the “Roof of the World.” 
Prices given below. 


The earrings and necklaces are fash- 
ioned in silver. 
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PRICES: 


(103) napkin rings, $2.00, 2 for $3.75; (100) box for writing table, 334 in., $2.25; 
4 in., $2.50; 6 in., $3.50; (105) ash tray, 3 in. diameter, $2.00; (117) oval box, 4 in., 
$5.00; (99) paper-knife, 614 in., $1.50; (111) Bracelet, $4.50 a pair; (94) 
photo frame, 6 x 414 in., $4.00; 534 x 4 in., $3.00; 4 in. square, $2.50; (92) jar, 4 in. 
high, $7.50, 314 in. high, $5.00; (144) necklace (silver) 24 in. long (doubled) $6.00; 
(107) beggar bowl, 344 in., $2.00; (106) pen tray, 8 in., $2.50; (116) candleholder, 


$2.50; 2 for $4.50. 
10% DISCOUNT ALLOWED 
on orders received by July 15th. Send for complete catalogue. 


FAR EAST IMPORTS CO. 


137-A East 52nd Street, New York 
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HE artistry of furnishings which made the splendid homes, ex- 

clusive clubs and distinguished hotels of Palm Beach world famous 
is the conception of Addison Mizner. The products which express 
this artistry are handcrafted in Mr. Mizner’s own studios. Many 
bear his autograph. Whether you are furnishing or re-furnishing, a 
knowledge of these products will be most valuable. A limited supply 
of prints in boxes, showing these creations in use in Palm Beach, have 
been assembled. To those who are seriously interested in finer 
furnishings we shall be glad to send a set upon request. 


Mizner INpbustrizs, INc., 317 Worth Ave., Palm Beach 
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A House BEAuTIFUL oF LonGc AGo 
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they would do credit to that gen- 
ius. All the loaned pieces have 
been most carefully chosen, and 
surely nowhere in the United 
States does a happier hunting- 
ground exist for the pursuit of 
cherished heirlooms than in the 
old parlors, bedchambers, and 
dining-rooms of the careful Phila- 
delphia housewives. 

There will be fine examples of 
highboys, lowboys, sofas, chairs 
and double chairs, winged chairs, 
secretaries, tables, sideboard 
tables, beds, and bureaus, many of 
which are of historic interest. Oil 


paintings of distinguished people 
of the time, fine Nankin and so- 
called ‘Lowestoft’ china, old sil- 
ver from the hands of representa- 
tive silversmiths of the time, and 
Waterford glass will all combine 
to complete a beautiful and har- 
monious whole. 

A stately and gracious home of 
the period is offered to visit. 
The only thing not guaranteed 
will be the restless ghost of Bene- 
dict Arnold, which some supersti- 
tious occupants of the house later 
declared could be heard tramping 
the wide halls. 


From THE TIP TO THE SHIP 
(Continued from page 48) 


often have exorbitant notions of 
value and the collector must 
know what is fair. He may bear 
in mind, too, that prices have gone 
up at least fifty per cent in the 
last year. 

Then there is the great ques- 
tion of authenticity. This too 
needs to be studied, for even off 
the beaten track there are tricks, 
and the shops are filled with clever 
fakes. There is a ‘sense of the 
authentic,’ as Mr. Greener calls 
it, which may be acquired. It 
has become in his case almost an 
instinct. ‘You can tell good mu- 
sic from bad without stopping to 
think about it,’ he says; ‘it is the 
same way with antiques.’ 

This sense does not come with- 
out much study and long experi- 
ence, but much may be learned 
from a round of the factories 
where reproductions and down- 
right fakes are made. In one of 
these he found a really beautiful 
copy of a Limoges enamel which 
the manufacturer sold him for 
sixty dollars. Later he saw its 
sister in a shop window in Italy; 
the dealer guaranteed it to be 
thirteenth-century and promised 
to get it into this country duty 
free, which can only be done when 
an article is over a hundred years 
old. He was willing to make a 
very special price — twelve hun- 
dred dollars! 

This ‘duty free’ guarantee 
means nothing, for the dealer 
merely ships the article to an 
agent in New York, who pays the 
duty and reships it to its guileless 
purchaser. Incidentally, affida- 
vits of age and antiquity sworn 
to by dealers in Latin countries 
may mean little. 

One Italian shop visited last 





summer was filled with ‘rare old 
antiques,’ every one of which was 
spurious. But oh, so clever! 
Aged desks with ink spots on 
their lids, and letters with faded 
ink tucked away in their drawers, 
and venerable chairs with shreds 
of faded damask clinging to the 
rusty tacks where seats had been 
— all fresh a few days before from 
the fake-factory. 

An important point, if one 
wishes to be reasonably sure of 
the authenticity of his purchases, 
is to buy them outside the country 
of their origin. Thus he may buy 
an Italian chest of the early 
Renaissance in Spain and feel 
confident that it is genuine, for 
no one would have bothered to 
import an imitation. He gets 
Spanish wrought iron of the 
Gothic period in France, and 
Italian things, too, and is glad 
to pick up French pewter or tdle 
in Italy or Spain, or any and all 
of them in England. 

Then comes the question of 
where to look for the things one 
wants to buy. The main thing 
is to get off the beaten track, to 
find places where tourists, and 
especially Americans, do not go. 
It is not our fault that we send 
prices sky-rocketing wherever we 
go, but we do. We are all sup- 
posed to be millionaires, and our 
ignorance of local values gives 
color to the idea. To get normal 
prices it is necessary to avoid the 
tourist tracks. 

This makes life interesting, but 
arduous. One must bid a fond 
farewell to comforts 4 la Cook 
and prepare to pioneer. Native 
food, primitive sanitation, and 
beds that are more than dubious 
are matters of course. In Spain 
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New Electrie Machine 
Improves Your Floors 100% 


With it anyone can remove old finish . . . scrub, 
wax and polish floors . . . and keep them more 
beautiful than you ever dreamed possible. 


A NEW and extraordinary method of 
caring for floors is here offered you. 

It is radically different from anything 
in your experience. It is the application 
of electric power and mechanical genius 
to an old, old problem. 

New floors and old 
amazing improvement. 


both show 


Five Astonishing Results 

The Ponsell Electric Floor Machine 
brings you five important benefits. 

First, it removes from a wood floor 
all the old wax, hardened dirt and var- 
nish, Once more you see the lovely 
surface of the wood itself. 

Second, it sandpapers the surface to 
a texture of satin. 

A. skilled carpenter, working many 
hours could not make that surface 
smoother. 


ble, mosaic or rubber—cork, terrazzo or 
cement—the machine wins enthusiastic 
praise for its saving of human strength, 
itsspeed in doing the work, and the perfect 
condition to which it brings the floor. 


No Skill—No Muss 


You know what it is to have work- 
men in the house. You know the dirt 
and litter that comes with them. You 
know the annoying damage to your pos- 
sessions that usually follows in their wake; 
you know that you will pay a good 
high price for the work they do. Refin- 
ish floors yourself and you avoid all this. 

With the machine it is ridiculously 
easy. No skill is necessary, no great 
strength or energy. The machine is 
easier to operate than a vacuum cleaner. 
You do not push or pull it—you simply 
guide it. In a few minutes, eight-year 
old children have become expert in its 





Third, it rubs rf 
wax into the wood. 
It rubs with a speed 
and vigor impos- | 
sible to attain by 
hand. Thus, by 
friction, the wax 
warms, spreads 
evenly over the en- 
tire surface, goes 
100° farther. 

Fourth, it polish- 
es—and how it pol- 
ishes! Your floor 
gleams with a sur- 
passing luster, as- 
sumes a mellow, 
natural glow, glis- 
tening on in spite 
of dust and foot- 
steps. 

Fifth, themachine 
scrubs such 
as need scrubbing. 
Thus it cleans 

















floors 


absurdly little and consumes less than three 


le onsidering its advantages, the Ponsell costs 
cents’ worth of electric current per hour. 


operation. 
Already 3106 
The . 
Ponsell in Use 
= This machine is 
oor no mere experi- 
Machine . 


ment. Itis the out- 
growth of fourteen 
years of study and 
research by men 
who have made the 
sare of floors a sci- 
ence. In 8,106 
homes this little 
machine is setting 
new standards for 
well-kept floors. We 
have letters from 
people of high 
standingin all parts 
of the country tell- 
ing us what a boon 
the Ponsell machine 
has been to them. 











more thoroughly 
have ever before 


them thoroughly, 
perhaps than they 
been cleaned. 


All Hard Labor Banished 
Have you ever watched a floor being 
scraped? Have you ever tried scraping 
one yourself? Or sandpapering one? 
What back-breaking, exhausting labor! 
Yet the Ponsell machine performs 
these tasks with the guidance of your 
finger tips. It saves human energy not 
only in the occasional work of refinishing 
but also in the more frequent work of 
cleaning and polishing. Gone is the 
bending and stooping, the wear and tear 
on your hands of water, soap, cleaning 
fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet rags. 
Gone is the excessive muscular exertion 

of rubbing and mopping and drying. 


Floors of All Types 

It makes no difference what kind of 
floors you have—this little machine will 
put them in first class condition and 
keep them so. If they are wood, it will 
refinish them, or clean them, or polish 
them. If linoleum, it will scrub them to 
spotless cleanliness, then polish them 
until your face is mirrored. Tile, mar- 








“Greatest labor saving device we 
have” says one woman. “Old, neglected 
floors now in good condition,” reports 
another. And still another writes, “Have 
lost my dread of waxing days.” 


A Demonstration Free 

Our greatest argument is the ma- 
chine’s actual performance. You owe it 
to yourself to see a demonstration. You 
owe it to your home tolearn more of this 
wonderful machine. Use the coupon; 
ask us for further information; let us tell 
you the address of our nearest branch 
office where you can arrange for a free 
demonstration in your own home—or a 
10-day free trial if you are tdo far from 
the office. 


' Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. 


se 
I 220-230 West 19th “ exeiiiiee 
I Please mail me complete information 
l and prices regarding your Electric Floor j 
Machine. This does not obligate me in 1 

| any way whatever. 
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Our Booklet ** Informal Hospitality” 
will delight you. Nothing just like it 
published, Send for your copy and 
give the name of your furniture dealer, 
write Dept. 17. 


LAE 


€a Wagons 


CharminZ Necessities 
GHE homemaker finds everythin3, 


she desires in the ever-serviceable 
Paalman Tea Wagon. In points of 
construction, design, finish and 
patented features, Paalman’s lead 
the tea wagon field and justly deserve 
their nation-wide popularity. And 
there is a wide assortment from 
which to choose at prices that fit 
every home. 

Ask your furniture dealer to show 
you his display of Paalman Tea 
Wagons, with the two large wheels 
and the convenient drop handles. 


Paalman Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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oA Gem of 
Hand-(hased 
Bronze 






HIS example of hand- 

chased, cast bronze 
represents the very high- 
est modern expression 
of this ancient art. The 
design is exclusively our 
own, produced for 
us by master crafts- 
men of France. It 
is safe to say there 
is nothing richer or 
finer obtainable... 
Only four pairs have 
been cast. 






LAMPS 
SHADES 


FRENCH ONY 

FR ENCH BRONZES 
MEISEN FIGU RES 
IT , ARTS 


A.N.KHOURI & BRO., 115 East 23rd St., atten 


IMPORTERS — WNOLESALE O 
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FrRoM THE TIP TO THE SHIP 
(Continued from page 90) 


it often involves riding on donkey- 
back over ancient dusty trails 
that lead far into the mountains, 
for that country has been well 
combed of late. In Italy condi- 
tions are much the same, and in 
some parts of France. 

Before leaving town it is well 
to have a tip. It does not have 
to be much of a tip, may even 
prove a false alarm, but at least 
it serves to give one a direction, 
and some sort of contact when 
one arrives; there is sure to be 
something of interest in the 
neighborhood. 

A seven-year-old tip took Mr. 
Greener last summer to a small 
town in southern France. From 
the tip itself he got very little, but 
it proved an entering wedge to 
the riches of the vicinity. There 
was, a returned doughboy had 
told him, a chateau in a hill town 
where he had been billeted during 
the war. It was packed to the 
roof with ‘old stuff’; he vaguely 
remembered hearing that the 
head of the family had since died, 
and if that was so the treasures 
might be for sale. 

As it happened, thev were for 
sale. But the daughter of the 
house, who had matters in charge, 
wanted fantastic prices — five 
thousand dollars for a table worth 
sixty dollars, and so on. While 
dickering with her, the collector 
explored the town. The studio 
of a starving sculptor yielded three 
early Renaissance tapestries. A 
village carpenter kept his donkey 
in a box stall whose walls were 
a complete set of Louis XIII 
panels easily worth a thousand 
dollars. In the outskirts of the 
town, cottages gave up their 
dowry kettles of brass and copper, 
and wall fountains of the same 
metals. There also he found a 
strange little ‘Black Mother of 


God’ which had brought good 
luck to the peasant woman who 
owned it. From the chateau he 
eventually got a Louis XIII man- 
tel which he found out in the gran- 
ary, but that was all. 

There are fresh fields in central 
Europe, but it is next to impos- 
sible to get one’s purchases across 
the frontiers. They either dis- 
appear entirely or else stay there 
for an indefinite length of time. 
It is usual, and safer, to confine 
one’s activities to France, Italy, 
Spain, and England. 

In France the average buver 
may expect to find old chintzes 
plentiful. Tdle is just now hay- 
ing a vogue — painted sheet-iron 
clocks, lanterns, and ornaments 
done by famous decorators of 
the Empire. In Brittany, Nor- 
mandy, and Provence one finds 
provincial cottage furniture of 
oak» and walnut, and_ pewter, 
brass, and copper utensils. Paris 
is the best place to buy tapestries 
—they are high, but cheaper 
than elsewhere. 

Spain is rich in wrought iron — 
doors, grilles, balconies, and arti- 
cles of domestic use. Pottery and 
garden accessories are also to be 
found. For furniture, pine and 
walnut tables, chairs, and chests 
may be picked up, but there is 
little left of much distinction, 
for the Palm Beach millionaires 
have been combing the country. 

Italian furniture is particularly 
graceful and decorative, and there 
is still some genuine old walnut 
around. Shrine fixtures, angels 
and saints and madonnas, with 
their carving and faded gold and 
colors, old lace and jewelry, old 
glass, lovely vellum missals, dam- 
asks, some wrought iron — these 
one hopes to find in Italy. 

England is really the collector’s 
paradise, for the dealers there are 








TOLE, THE NEWEST ENTHUSIASM OF THE COLLECTORS, IS FOUND 
IN FRANCE 
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Give Your House A Right Start 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1926 


with 





If a real home is what you want 
here is the real book to help you 
build it. 


The House Beautiful Building An- 
nual is very much more than ‘‘just 
another collection of plans,’’ al- 
though it does include a group that 
represent the very finest recent 
achievement in small house archi- 
tecture. 


It is full of practical, understand- 
able, authoritative information cov- 
ering each smallest detail — the 
choosing of your lot, your relations 
with architect and contractor, your 
mortgage arrangements, your pay- 
ments, as well as each and every 
step in the actual building of your 
house, whether you are using wood, 
brick, stucco, or stone. 


There are many pictures showing, 
with remarkable clearness, the va- 
rious materials and methods of 
construction that are open to you, 
and drawings that demonstrate the 
best building practice step by step, 
from cellar floor to chimney cap. 


And last, but far from least, photographs of houses, 
real ones, scores of them, gracious big ones, friendly 
small ones, houses of every material, style and cost. 


And every one an inspiration and an object lesson! 


Send your $2.00 with this coupon 


or 
Pay the postman when you get the book 
AND BE SURE 





to see Page 107 telling about the Building 
Annual’s companion volume, The House 
Beautiful Furnishing Annual for 1926 





Atlantic Monthly Co. 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen 
I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 


charges for a copy of The House Beautiful Building Annual for 1926. 


Vame 


Addre s 

















_Motor Car 
‘Beauty 


“SIMONIZ is really the 
way to keep every car 
looking new and beau- 
tiful and it brings out 
the rich beauty of Duco 
and the lacquer finishes.” 


»f the 
beautiful luster which 
comes from SIMONIZING 
yaur car 1s easily main- 
tained --SIMONIZ is more 
than a mere polish, it 
is the ae dane) amy kolaeys 


The permanence « 


Car Beauty 


ALWAYS 


SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 





THE 
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FroM THE Tip To THE SHIP 
(Continued from page 92) 


singularly honest. ‘I can’t sell 
you this as old,’ one of them will 
say, when a good reproduction 
has been mistaken for an original. 
Or, ‘Yes, this is an original, but 
notice that this leg has been 
repaired.’ It is a delightful ex- 
perience after a shopping expedi- 
tion on the Continent. 

In England it is best to buy 
farmhouse furniture of oak, — 
not Stuart or Jacobean, but later, 
— Windsor chairs, rush-bottom 
ones, the simpler and cruder 
things which are still very cheap. 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton treasures, and indeed 
anything in mahogany, are very 
scarce. There is a lot of Victorian 
stuff, if anyone wants that. Oak 
is to be found in the small shops 
in the smaller towns. Pewter is 
very high, and so are prints. 

English dealers are unusually 
intelligent as well as honest, and 
are expert in their knowledge of 
history and of woods. But they 
have one fault from our point of 
view — they dislike to sell their 
best things to Americans, pre- 
ferring to keep them in their own 
country. 

Off the beaten track, however, 
one finds good things to buy, for 
there are many big houses simply 
jammed with treasures which the 
owners are beginning to sell off, 
a few at a time, to meet their war 
taxes. Fair prices prevail. But 
the auctions are usually attended 
by a ‘ring’ of dealers who gather 
in the best things at their own 
figure and practically debar out- 
side bidding. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for an American to 
follow the English custom of going 
from house to house looking for 
antiques — ‘rappers,’ the men 
are called who do it. One should 
either start out with a tip or con- 
tent himself with auctions and 
small shops. 

London prices are nearly as 
high as those in New York. 
One dealer said antiques were so 
scarce that they were importing 
from Canada and from the United 
States. 

In whatever country one’s 
purchases may be made, there are 
formalities to be observed before 
they can be shipped home. The 
dealer who sold them must go with 
the purchaser to the _ nearest 
American consul and give certain 
information on oath. He must 
swear that they are over one 
hundred years old if they are to 
stand a chance of getting into this 
country duty free; he must also 
give the probable date of manu- 
facture, the name of the maker if 
he can, with that of the former 





owner and the price at which it 
was sold. Some dealers refuse to 
sell to Americans because it is so 
much bother. 

This wiil take care of the import 
duties, if the dealer has told the 
truth. But there are still the ex- 
port duties to be attended to, 
in some countries a matter of 
much vexation. England has had 
no duties, but word has just come 
that Churchill is working for a 
high export duty on antiques, 
a matter much agitated since the 
Leverhulme sale. In Italy one 
pays an export duty of thirty 
per cent on antiques. France 
charges only ten per cent to 
fifteen per cent —this luxury 
tax is rebated on new articles, but 
the dealer does n’t mention this 
unless he is reminded, keeping the 
difference himself. 

Spain has the most annoying 
process, for she invented a fine- 
arts commission whose duty it is 
to pass on all antiques to be taken 
from the country. This involves 
photography. It is necessary to 
have a photograph of each article 
taken and sent to the commission 
to be passed on. Delays are in- 
numerable, and endless patience 
and diplomacy are needed. 

But of all his problems, Mr. 
Greener has found that presented 
by the packers the hardest. One 
thing he is definite about: never 
allow any packing to be done in 
small towns; ship everything to 
the large cities where the packers 
have some conception of what it 
means to prepare fragile treasures 
for an ocean voyage. Incidentally, 
he advises one never to pay for 
these goods until they have been 
delivered to the packer; make sure 
first that promised repairs have 
been made and that everything 
bought is there. 

The best packers are none too 
good. Heart-rending breakages 
are always likely to occur. An 
old red-and-gold lacquer chest 
was ruined this year by being put 
in a case with a pair of sharp- 
pointed andirons, which were left 
rattling around loose. The lacquer 
was flaked off in spots as large 
as the palm of one’s hand. A 
blanket insurance would have 
covered this. 

The collector is at the mercy 
of the packer and the packer 
knows it. This is how it works: 
when your cases arrive here, 
you are not allowed to touch them 
till all charges have been paid. 
This gives you no chance to go 
over the items on the bills and no 


redress for overcharge. One of 
Mr. Greener’s bills came to 
fourteen hundred dollars, an 
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Sanitation 


demands this 
precaution 











IT Is not enough to keep the toilet 
bowl clean. ‘The hidden trap, 
too, must be purified —especially 
in hot weather. 

Brushes cannot reach the trap, 
But Sani-Flush can, It does away 
with sediment and foul odors, 
And it banishes all labor and 
back-bending. Simply sprinkle 
in Sani-Flush, follow the direc- 
tions on the can. Flush. Stains, 
marks, incrustations disappear, 

Sani-Flush is a household ne- 
cessity. It cannot harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep it 
handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co, 
Canton, Ohio 
































IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 

entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 


Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 





The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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| Garbage Nuisance Banished 
n this ‘Fisher Body” Home 


E right-at-hand convenience of the time- 
tried Kernerator forever eliminates the foul 
smelling, over-flowing garbage can and dan- 
us rubbish pile, in the home of Mr. Chas. J. 

Fisher, vice-president of the Fisher Body Corpo- 
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ll waste — not only garbage, 


Detroit. 
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tion. 
but tin cans), bottles, papers, and all 
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ped through the handy hop- 
per, in or near the > Etchen. Falling to the brick Poses ~. 
(which must be built in at we v4 oD: 
the base of the regular y when building is oul “W ithe 
being oaundile den everything but metallic objects pe ag Sa mi 


iff 


and such non-combustibles is burned completely. 
The latter are flame-sterilized Lng removal with 
theashes. No Pp cost— 
& waste itself is fuel for its own destruction. 

rantee the Kernerator to do these things 
the life of your building. 


Consult your architect or builder. Both 
know and 
write for data and free booklet, 


Kitchen. 





bi 


recommend the Kernerator, or 
“The San- 


itary Elimination of Household Waste”, 


i KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
723 East Water St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


; Built-in-the-Chimney 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 











“Drat That Shutter!” 


A loose shutter in a high wind makes a nerve-racking 
noise. After every bang you wait for the next one — 
jarred when it comes — irritated if it doesn’t come. 


Shutters controlled by Zimmerman Shutter Fasteners 


are always silent — night and day. Quickly put in 
place — simple, sightly, “dependable, and low priced. 










For casement windows use the NEW Zimmerman 
Casement Fastener. A great improvement over all 
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previous devices. Ask for Zimmerman Fasteners at your 
hardware store. 
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WwW rite today for free copy of booklet — 

“Correct indows in the Home.” 
Full of interesting ideas about “ The 
eyes of the home” — explains the 
convenience and economy of Zimmer- 
man Fasteners for casement windows 
and shutters. Helpful to home owners 
and builders. Your name and address 
on a postcard brings it. 


The G, F. S. ZIMMERMAN CO., Inc. 
102 W. South Street Frederick, Md. 


7IMMERMA 


SERENE GS in 
FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS 
ES  —$§&  — ARIAL me ee 





1926 


Beacon Model Home 
of Mr. Charles Claus, at 
Wichita, Kan. Architect 
Schmidt-Boucher & Over- 
end. WEATHERBEST 
Colonial White Stained 

Sinetee on Sidewalls, 


WEA THERBESIT 
Variegated Green 
on Roof. 





HROUGHOUT the country Model Homes 

are being built today with WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles on sidewalls and roofs. Their 
attractiveness not only lies in the value of the 
shingle treatment but in{the soft color tones that 
are more pleasing than hard painted surfaces. 

On this Beacon Model Home at Wichita, 
Kan., sidewalls are of WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles in 24” lengths laid with wide exposure 
and finished in Weatuersest Colonial white. 
The result is a beautiful, soft toned finish of great 
durability. 


95 













One of sat Model Homes 


The roof on this home is of 18” WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles in Variegated shades of Green. 


We will gladly send a_ Portfolio of Color 
Photogravures showing different WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingle homes with various combina- 
tions of sidewall and roof color treatments. 


All WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are of 
100% edge-grain red cedar in standard 12” 
16”, 18” and Py lengths in a variety of Gra ays, 
Gree ns, Browns, and Reds. Lumber dealers carry 
standard colors in stock. 





WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., INC. 
806 Island Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


Weathered 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Rooss and Sive-Waus 
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INc. 
806 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send WEATHERBEST Color Semple and Portfolio of Color Photogravures showing WEATHER- 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., 


BEST Stained Shingle Sidewalls and Roots ook on Modernizing and Reshingling 
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Surely it is your dream come true! 
It does even better work than I thought 
it would. When Father is asked to do 
the dishes he now replies, “Sure I 
will.” 











Mrs. Harvey Gallup, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Washing the dishes is part of wom- 
an’s house *hold cares, but many a 
man is more than ordinarily inter- 
ested in the problem! 
The Walker Electric Dishwasher 
will do the day’s dishes in a few 
minutes and do them far more 
sanitarily than any human hand. 
There’s no three times a day in the 
dishpan look to the women who own 
the Walker. No ruining dainty 
hands by plunging them in too hot, 
greasy, soapy water! 
The Walker is a beautiful fixture in 
either the separate model or in the 
very latest Walker development — 
the Dishwasher Sink. 


Send today for the new illustrated 

Walker booklet —take that first 

step towards breaking the shackles 

of the dishpan. It’s free on request 
write. 


WALKER 


DISHWASHER SINK 


Investment and speculative builders! Ask us to 
show you evidence as to how the Walker can 
make money for you. Architect's Specification 
sheet sent on request. 



















This is Model 12 porcelain 
enameled iron sink, drain 
and dish washer combined. 
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spikes being densel 
$4.00 each; $35.00 for 10. 


flower spikes. 8 





152 West 23rd Street 
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EREMURUS 


(King’s Spear or Fox Tail 
Lily) 


Since the Fed. Hort. Embargo on all 
foreign plants became effective, this 
beautiful Hardy Plant is seldom seen and 
rarely offered for sale. We believe we 
are the first in years to have any ap- 
preciable stock to sell. 

The Eremurus is one of the noblest 
of Hardy Plants, especially desirable for 
bold groups in large Herbaceous Borders 
and Shrubberies. The following are 
among the finest in cultivation. 


Elwesianus (June) Beautiful delicate pink 
flowers, closely set in tall noble and 
Pg | spikes. 8 to 10 ft. $5.00 each; 
$45.00 for 10. 


Elwesianus Albus (June) Pure white flow- 

ers similar in form and height to the 

receding. magnificent novelty. 
$7.00 each; $65.00 for 10. 

Himalaicus (May to June) Waxy white 
flowers with golden anthers, developing 
huge stems and flower spike 8 to 10 ft. 
high. $3.00 each; $27.50 for 10. 


Robustus (June) Rosy pink flowers in a spike 3 to 4 ft. long, standing on an 8 to 10 
ft. stem. One of the finest in the group. $5.00 each; $45.00 for 10. 

Shelford (June) Coppery yellow inside, tinted ruddy bronze outside. Flowers arranged 
close together on an 8 ft. spike. $4.00 each; $35.00 for 10. 

Tubergeni (July) Light yellow; flowers densely packed in the spike. 7 ft. $4.00 each; 
$35.00 for 10. 


Himrob (June) Pale silvery rose. A hybrid between Himalaicus and Robustus, the 
i clothed with large flowers. A splendid variety. 8 to 


Warei (July) Connery pink, shot with bronze. A grand species with wonderfully long 
t. $11.00 each. $100.00 for 10. 
(The above are offered in strong, field crowns, for September delivery) 


Our complete catalog mailed free on request 


= W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 
Seedsmen & Plantsmen 


New York City 
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New SS 
Book of 
Entrances 
Sent Free 


LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS 








Available in a variety of Colonial 
designs, Hartmann-Sanders En- 
trances beautify and enrich fine 
homes. 

Used in remodeling, they add 
character, and enhance value at 
very moderate cost. 

Hartmann-Sanders Entrances 
are distinguished for classic de- 
sign, fine craftsmanship, sturdy 
construction and patented Koll 
Lock-Joint Columns. Designed to 
your own, your architect’s, your 








THEY CANNOT COME APART 


contractor’s or our specifications. 
Built complete, ready to erect. 

The Hartmann-Sanders line also 
includes practically every known 
type of pergolas and other kinds of 
garden equipment. 

Write for our new book M-51 of 
model entrances. Or send 30c for 
garden equipment catalog M-34. 
Address Hartmann-Sanders Co., 
2163 Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Eastern office and showroom, 


6 E. 39th St., New York City. 


HARTMANN*+SANDERS 


Pergolas Colonial 
Rose Arbors Entrances 
Garden Koll 
Equipment Columns 























FroM THE Tip TO THE SHIP 
(Continued from page 94) 


outrageous sum which he was 
powerless to investigate before- 
hand or get redress for afterward. 
He could not send the stuff back 
and he had to pay. When he 
could look at the bill he found 
himself charged six hundred dol- 
lars for packing which should 
not have cost over one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and the shipper, 
in acountry where five cents is con- 
sidered a lordly tip, put down one 


hundred dollars to ‘gratuities’ 

“You hear a lot of people talk. 
ing about the fun of collecting’ 
Mr. Greener concluded; ‘and there 
is a thrill of excitement about the 
discovery and purchase of rare 
and beautiful things. But your 
anxiety about safe delivery and 
the cost of shipping and repairs 
take away a lot of the pleasure. 
Personally, | think collecting js 
a terrific job.’ 


rN 


Tue Business oF HousEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 60) 


Most of these are washing powder 
in some form, and it is evident 
that they will not act as preserva- 
tives. A good compromise method 
is to buy whiting and apply that 
with a moist cloth. 

To go back for a moment to 
kitchen utensils, it is perhaps 
worth recording that pottery 
utensils should be thoroughly 
rinsed with hot water, if they are 
not to be wiped. Otherwise, a film 
is likely to form which in time 
will be destructive to the glaze. 
Another useful detail to know 
about the care of kitchen imple- 
ments is that heating a_ knife- 
blade, as housekeepers frequently 
do, to make fresh cake and bread 
cut more easily, is destructive to 
the temper of the knife. The same 
result is obtained and no harm is 
done if hot water is run over the 
knife blade. Incidentally, cutting 
fresh cake or bread presents no 
difficulty if the knife-blade is 
warmed and then used with a 
sawing motion. It is also neces- 
sary to avoid impatience. If done 
slowly according to this method, 
bread just out of the oven may be 
successfully sliced. 

In the living-room and dining- 
room, the use of the vacuum 
cleaner is one of our first consider- 
ations. Curiously enough, few 
people know how to use a vacuum 
cleaner. This probably is because 
we unconsciously carry over our 
carpet-sweeper habits. A carpet- 
sweeper runs better the faster it 
is pushed and pulled, and the 
more pressure we bring to bear on 
the handle. The vacuum cleaner, 
on the other hand, loses efficiency 
if it is moved swiftly, and it needs 
no pressure on the handle. A long 
series of experiments seems to 
point to the speed of twelve feet a 
minute as being close to maximum 
efficiency. If you have a wrist 
watch and a 9 x 12 rug, it is easy 


to teach yourself this speed. Run 
the vacuum sweeper across the 
long way of the rug two or three 
times until your motor faculties 
get accustomed to the feel of the 
speed, and then you need time 
yourself no longer. If the sweeper 
is pushed rapidly, the suction has 
not a fair chance to operate on 
each section of the rug it passes 
over. It is a far more placid 
method to do it slowly once than 
it is to do it more actively five or 
six times over each place, and the 
results of the placid method are, 
on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory, so far as dust collection is 
concerned. 

The carpet-sweeper still has an 
important place, particularly in 
the care of the dining-room when 
there are children in the house- 
hold. A carpet-sweeper kept in a 
closet just out of the dining-room 
will save steps and temper for the 
housekeeper. It will also tend to 
help the dispositions of the chil- 
dren by making nagging as to 
motor control at the table, before 
the children are physically able to 
exercise it, unnecessary. 

In the bedrooms, unless they 
too have linoleum on the floor, 
wax seems to be the best finish. 
It can be most easily cared for, 
and is satisfactory underfoot if 
properly applied. The proper ap- 
plication of wax, it will perhaps 
do no harm to repeat, is to use a 
very limited amount of wax and 
an entirely unlimited amount of 
elbow grease. 

For the care ot furniture, other 
recent articles in this magazine 
have given directions so adequate 
that they need no repetition. One 
thing, however, may perhaps be 
restated. It does no harm to wash 
furniture, if it is done according 
to scientific principle. Any sur- 
face, from the piano to the top of 
the kitchen table, may be washed, 
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N pages 26 to 30 of this issue, are given five plot plans 
for lots on which is placed the Chameleon-like House. 
On each one of these is suggested one or more small flower 
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THE HOUSE 


z5.00 


BEAUTIFUL OFFERS 


in Prizes 


For Planting Plans 





gardens, but no plants are indicated. 


Pennsylvania house, the four beds in the garden off the paved 
terrace, and the borders surrounding this oblong area; and 
for the English cottage, the green garden and the little 
garden between this and the long grass path. The sizes of 
these areas can be found by applying as a measure the 














wg For the best planting plan for the fl d d 
. | % nting plan tor e ower gardens, accora- : : P ; 
ng is | OF SRE ES: Peeee > graphic scale given with the first pl 
ing to the conditions given below, for any one of these houses, ?"9P 5 plan. In each case, it may 
1a H Beautiful off : £ $25.00, or $125.00 for be assumed that the lot faces west. 
ip | the House : ~y : ut offers a prize O Wi, O , This competition is open to all readers of the House 
ie Il plans for all of them. Beautiful except professional landscape architects and stu- 
ip fl The areas to be planted are as follows: for the Greek dents of landscape architecture. The plans will be judged by 
Bf Revival house, the borders bounding the long grass panel; Miss Mary P. Cunningham, who is the author of Month b 
| 5 y 
ib Hl for the Dutch Colonial house, the borders from the front lot Month in the Garden, and the Editors of the House Beautiful. 
line to the entrance porch and those in the vegetable garden; Any one person may qualify for all five prizes, but no awards 
{ for the Spanish house, the four beds surrounding the pool, will be made if no plans are deemed of sufficient worth to 
if and the flowerpots in these beds and on the pool; for the merit them. 
Run | | 
the | The following Conditions must_be Observed: 
hree : 1. The garden in each case is to be attractive from spring to is a planting plan which shows an excellent method of 
ties | f frost, and may be planted with any suitable kind of plant presentation. 
the | } material that is hardy in the parts of the country for which 3. Plans should be addressed to Planting Competition 
ti the houses are designed. In the case of the English cottage, : seg nails : 
ime | | : Ante Editor, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and 
epe if for the green garden the plant material must be principally must be received on or before August 14 
eper s , 
evergreen. 
has Note: For the convenience of contestants, there is given 
-on | | 2. Plants must be indicated on a plan at large scale of the below a list of nurserymen with their plant specialties, 
sses | | areas to be planted. There must be also a list of plants divided according to the localities in which they are situated. 
: : used, giving both common and botanical names, and varie- We suggest that a study of their catalogues will be of real aid 
acid | | ties (when these are important). On page 58 of this issue to you in working out your plans. 
han 1 | 
eor | | ———— — = —— 
the | 
are, KEY TO PLANT MATERIAL CARRIED BY NURSERYMEN LISTED BELOW 
fac- 1 =General Nursery Stock 5 = Evergreens 9= ee 
ris | 2 = Seeds 6= Roses 10= Gladio us 
3 = Bulbs 7=Iris 11 =Delphinium 
4= Perennials 8 =Peonies 12 = Waterlilies 
an 
in hn Lewis Childs (2) The Rose Farm (6) Livingston Seed Co. (2) 
ie Ol ree 30 Childs Ave > (Box M) 3110 E. Chestnut St. 
en ies Y ‘ead (9) Floral Park, N. Y. Purchase St. : Columbus, Ohio 
Ise- | | Middleboro - ahs Geren Co. (6) ho rp th gil , me Bros. Co. (1, 6) 
= | ’ , lax Schling (2, 
na | . K. Alexander 9) West Grove, Pa. 58th St. & Madison Ave. Springfield, Ohio 
om | | 15-325 Central St. ; New York, N. Y. Mead’ an 
the | East Bridgewater, Mass. Dinage & Conard Co. (6) Stumpp & Walter (2, 3, 4) ~ pale Sat _— (2) 
Bay State Nurseries (1, 4) West Grove, Pa. 30-32 Barclay St. ; ) ; 
. New York, N. Y. Pike Seedsmen, S. W. (2) 
” No ghee beg Henry A. Dreer (2, 4) Souken $i Totty (4, 6, 11) Farm C. 
vil- B i Dahli Fr. 9 1306 Spring Garden St. vig i a ee St. Charles, Ill. 
to | eo — Philadelphia, Pa. Madison, N. J. Poehlmann Bros. Co. (6) 
| ; 5 Wm. C. Duckham (6, 11) Wm. Tricker (12) Rose Dept., Plant B 
re | | Fiske Seed Co. (2, 3, 4) Box B 663 Forest St. Morton Grove, II. 
to | | cdg Fue Fun Se, Madison, N. J. Arlington, N. J. Rainbow Gardens (4, 8, 10) 
| | eg Elliott Nursery Co. (1, 3, 4) Van Bourgondien Bros. (3) — Highway 
} | Edward Gillett (4) 619 Magee Building ohn St. ‘armington, Minnesota 
ey | | tp vhs — arm Pittsburgh, Pa. ike. Lin Y Ransom Seed & Nursery Co. (1, 2) 
yr i ct gg B. H. Farr (4, 7) Roseside Gardens (7, %, 10) Box f 
: J é 125 Garfield Avenue Warwick, Pa. Geneva, Ohio 
i p Ba Stnelond (1, 4, 7, 8) Wyomissing, Pa. James Vick’s Sons (2) Wagner Park Nurseries (1, 4) 
yr, sen Finger Lakes Nurseries (1) 9 Stone St. , Box 26 
if Herlen P iCal (1, 5) de bacon ton St. Rochester, N. Y. Sidney, Ohio 
darlan P. Kelsey (1, seneva, N. A. E. Wohlert (1) laysi ens Co. (3, 4 
- Solem, Mass. 222 Montgomery Avenue : hy tom aCe 
p : Glen Brothers (1) enue, , 
Little Tree Farms (1, 4, 5) Glenwood Nursery Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. Ss s & Harri Co. (2, 4) 
ps Framingham Center, Mass. Rochester, N. Y. Woodlawn Nurseries (1) Box Pe? arrison Co. (2, 
a North River Farms (10) L. W. Hall Co. (1) 891 Garson Avenue Painesville, Ohio 
Bon 452 Cutler Bldg. a Vocke Nursery & Landscape Co. (1) 
id Marshfield, Mass. Rochester, N. F. R. Pioreon (t 9) Tippecames Chey, Ohio ‘pian 
of | Estate of M. H. Walsh (0) Wm. M. Hunt & Co. (2, 3, 4) arrytown, N. Y. 
| te boll Mill net oa ss Middle Western States Cente and Western States 
4 Geo. L. Stillman (9) Labars’ Rhododendron Nursery (5) The Cottage Gardens (4) Harrison’s Nurseries (1) 
a Box H-B 26 Box 65-B Lansing, Michigan x 76 
le | | . Westerly, R. I. Stroudsburg, Pa. Eeitae Fevsheos (6) Berlin, Maryland : 
re] Maloney Bros. Nursery (1) Box 216 : Royal Palm Nurseries (1) 
> ‘ 19 Main St. New Castle, Indiana Oneco, Florida 
A Middle Atlantic States Dansville, N. Y. D. Hill Nursery (1, 5) W. L. Crissey Alpine Gardens (4) 
e | American Nursery Co. (1) W. E. Marshall & Co., Inc. (2, 3, 4) 262 Cedar Street ROPE 
h 70 East 45th St. 152 W. 23rd St. Dundee, III Boring, Oregon 
| New York, N. Y. New York City Independence Nurseries Co. (12) Richard Diener (4, 10) 
g | Bill's Glad. Farms (10) Meadow Brook Nurseries (1) Box Box 6043 ; 
a Canandaigua 261 Grand Avenue Independence, Ohio Kentfield, Calif. 
f | New York Englewood, N. J. Indiana Dahlia Farm (9) — Dahlia Farms (9) 
i i ican P s (8 Box 18 x 193- 
fo | Bobbink & Atkins (1) ya Peony Gardens (8) ah , Alameda, Calif. 


Rutherford, N. J. 


| W. Atlee Burpee Co (2) 
| 485 N. 5th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
| —_ 


Box 

Reading, Pa. 

William H. Moon Co. (1) 
Morrisville, Pa. 


A. E. Kunderd (10) 
28 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind. 


Carl Salbach (7, 9, 10) 
311 Creston Road 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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WHITESHOWERS 


SPRINKLER 


A most unusual sprinkler that will give dry weather a real battle 
—and win. @ For lawns, flowers, shrubbery, vegetables — 
everything. @ This Rainbow Automatic Sprinkler is “right as 
rain” — waters evenly, thoroughly with no flooding or missing. 
( Waters a square — as much as 60 by 60 feet — 3600 sq. ft. at a 
time —or as small an area as you want by turning down tap. 
Catches the corners. { It oscillates — rocks back and forth. 
Makes a fan shaped spray. Beautiful in operation. Practical. 
Durable. Does the work of 3 or 4 ordinary slovenly circle sprink- 
lers. Takes the place of more cumbersome apparatus. Weighs 
only 25 lbs. Mounted on wheels. Easy to move. Attaches to hose. 
( Saves time, labor, water. ( For Estates, Golf and Country 
Clubs, Parks, Hospitals, Institutions and average lawns or 
gardens. ({ Write for folder, or send order. Price $40.00 f.o.b. 
Detroit. Finest sprinkler built. Money back guarantee. & We 
also make other types of irrigation to meet any watering 
requirement. 
WHITESHOWERS 

6460 Dubois Street 


5 








Detroit, Michigan 2 
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Beauty and Profit in 
Fields of Narcissus 


N natural plantings, by long pathways, or edging a streamlet, short- 

cupped Daffodils are doubly valuable. To the landscape they add 

loveliness, with broad sheets of white under the tree branches; great 
masses of bloom permit you to cut again and again for indoor decoration, 
to give to your friends, or to sell on the market. 


If you have a piece of land you can make it pay handsomely by 
growing Narcissus flowers for sale locally or to ship to large cities. 


These Four Varieties Increase in Value Year after Year 


Barri conspicuus. Yellow petals, cup red edged yellow. $6 per 100. 
Minnie Hume (Leedsii). White petals, lemon yellow cup. $6 per 100. 
Recurvatus (Poeticus). White perianth, red eye. $4 per 100. 

Alba plena odorata (Poeticus). Double, pure white. $7.50 per 100. 
Mixed Single Varieties (Unnamed) for cutting or massing. $50 per 1000. 


Send your orders now, while my supply is unbroken. Let me help you plan 
the natural garden, or establish a pleasant, profitable business. 


GEORGE LAWLER, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 
Box B 
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Tue Business or HousEKEEPING 


(Continued from page 96) 


even though it is finished with a 
hard varnish or lacquer. This is 
the method that we must use: 
with lukewarm water, pure soap, 
and a soft cloth which is of old, 
clean material, wash a limited 
space —say the extent of a 
square foot; then with another 
soft cloth which is not new — one 
which has been washed times 
enough so that there is no danger 
of gritty particles of sizing in it — 
thoroughly dry the same space 
before treatment of the next is 
started. It is remarkable how 
much this process will freshen ma- 
hogany furniture, in particular. 
The making of a bed is possibly 
a good thing to take for a con- 
cluding word, since the difference 
in our process now and in either of 
the preceding periods of home- 
making technique is typical. One 
trip around the bed is perfectly 
adequate now to produce a neat 
and effective result. In the first 
place, we have substituted the 
box spring and mattress for the 
older mattresses filled with straw 
and feathers. Our new choice pro- 
duces a firm and static founda- 
tion. For another thing, we have 
put central heating into our 
houses, and we no longer have to 
pile things under us and over us 
to keep from freezing at night. 


This makes fewer layers to deal 
with, even in the severest climate 
and weather. For another thing, 
we have learned the habit of daily 
bathing, so that it is no longer 
necessary to take off each covering 
of our bed separately and give it 
sun and air. All the covers can be 
thrown with one motion over the 
footboard in the morning, and 
later in the day they may be 
brought back with scarcely more 
than one motion, smoothed up, 
and finished with only one cir- 
cumnavigation. Still another 
thing is typical also. We have 
learned that a white marcelled 
spread is no longer a virtue. The 
use of colored spreads has two 
advantages. It prevents useless 
laundering and it also makes the 
appearance of the room more 
restful by taking away what was 
formerly a trying glare of shining 
white that leaped out at us from 
the surface of the bed. 

The conclusion of the whole 
matter, then, is the analysis of our 
household tasks, their synthesis 
according to the text of simplifi- 
cation, the perfection of specific 
technique, and always the atti- 
tude that homemaking comes be- 
fore housekeeping, that the body 
is more than raiment, and the 
spirit more than dust. 


r—_—_*eaI——_19 


A SnapsHoT Diary 
(Continued from page 53) 


to start with so that we could 
have the fun of restoring the 
rest. | do not say that the result 
would be as good as if all the origi- 
nal woodwork were found intact — 
it would n’t; but it would be more 
fun, and there would be quite a 
little personal satisfaction in 
viewing the result! (At any rate, 
we may as well make up our 
minds to be content with this 
kind of satisfaction, for our 
chances of finding a_ perfect 
interior, even in one room, at 
a price beneath the notice of the 
Metropolitan Museum, are most 
unlikely!) 

We do aspire, however, to 
something rather nice in the way 
of a doorway, and insist upon the 
original windows; and | do hope 


the chimneys will be found with 
duly generous proportions. Aside 
from all these perfections, the 
house will be practically worthless 
to us without three exterior 
qualifications: a view, a goodly 
supply of ancient shade trees, 
—elms preferred, — and plenty 
of room for a garden. Other 
acceptable embellishments might 
be: a near-by pine grove; a brook, 
pond, river, or ocean somewhere 
in the landscape. 

‘Castle in Spain?’ Yes, but, 
nevertheless, some day we shall 
find it, | am sure; and, if it has n't 
all the requirements, perhaps 
it will have some particularly 
captivating features that will 


make up for whatever is lack- 
ing. 
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ming Oe ary St. HE ELSE _ Dealers (@) We call this our “Backbone” Collection be- ) 
from Wie VER Avene WARM AIR GENERATOR Principal Cities on cause each variety will always have a place in "ap 
| } Brockville, Canada (Trade Mark Registered) every well-selected Peony planting. It is a Ul 
rn 306 James Street, Syracuse, N_Y- permanent investment in Peony satisfaction. 
»f o : ; 
hess Each is an Approved Variety. The roots 
lif. | | | will be strong divisions from mature stock of | 
cite | Approved Quality, especially grown to give 
att. || NY quick-blooming results. 1d 
sbe- | ab . ° o 
ter ( This “Backbone” Collection, $15.00 
the The 12 Best Peonies at Reasonable Prices 
—_—_— ——_______— JAMES KELWAY. Fine, flesh white, early... $1.50 
MARIE JACQUIN. The waterlily white, 
= midseason. . . ; 
MME. EMILE LEMOINE. A wonderful 
\ } white, midseason. ..... ged ahs as ierkare 
NY) BARONESS SCHROEDER. Beautiful rose- 
~ white, late. ee a ign ABs? 
y , OCTAVIE DEMAY. Dwarf light pink, early. 
WI VENUS. Finest shell pink, midseason... . . 
REINE HORTENSE. Very large hydrangea- 
pink, midseason. 
ith MME. EMILE GALLE. 
" late midseason. ; . 
side CLAIRE DUBOIS. Very large violet-rose. late. 
the ) ( SARAH BERNHARDT. A divine pink, late 
less 4 AY midseason. in = ey 
rior KARL ROSENFIELD. King of the reds, mid- 
season. .... oN 
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ur Lawn! 


UST get a Skinner Sprinkler and your watering 


problem is solved. 


For regardless of the 


size and shape of your grounds, there’s a Skinner 
Sprinkler that exactly fits your needs. 

Each type of sprinkler we make is intended to do 
a certain kind or kinds of work — for some of 
our sprinklers serve several purposes. Knowing 
in advance the conditions that must be met, you 
may select from the various Skinner System 
Models one that will assure you the kind of results 
you have always wanted but never before could 


get. 


KINNER 


STEM 


Our booklet, “Sprinklers for Your Lawn and 
Garden"’, tells all about them — how efficient 
in service, how easy to use, how low in price they 


ETT 
OF IARIGATION. Je. And, too, it gives timely hints on care and 
upkeep of lawn and garden. Send for your copy 


today. 


THE SKINNER [IRRIGATION Co. 


213 Water Street 


Troy, Ohio 
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When it comes true — when you build it 
in reality — give it the enduring beauty 
that comes with sidewalls of long 
lasting Keystone Red Cedar Siding. 


These smooth, straight boards of light, 
rot-proof Western Red Cedar will fit 
snugly, take paint or stain perfectly 
and neither shrink, warp nor swell. 


Send the coupon for valuable 
information about building 


KEYESONE 


RED'C Da 





{SI0ING 





Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd. 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 


Please send me free information about 
Keystone Red Cedar Siding. 


Name 


IE 5. bn s'ka 06. noone ie wade aa kos 
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_A border of 
| England’s best 
Delphiniums 


for 5 Oc 


Finest of all Hardy 
Perennials — no won- 
der flower lovers 
everywhere are be 
coming Delphinium 
enthusiasts; but why 
pay $5.00 to $10.00 
for a dozen plants 
when you can raise a 
whole borderful for 
50 cents. 

Hunt’s 
Perfection 
English 
Delphiniums 


come from a_ cele 
brated English priv 
ate collection of 
Hybrids. The New 
Crop seed is saved 
and sent to us as soon 
as ripe. They are 
most distinctive in 
form and of giant size, 
huge 4 to 6 ft. stately 
spikes in the charm- 
ingly delicate mauves and lavenders, the 
fascinating gentian and sky blues, and the 
somber deep blues and _ violets —a 
wonderful! Beautiful beyond belief. 


Price per pkt. 50c.;1/160z. $1.50 


NOTE: Delphiniums are easily raised 

from seed sown now, and form sturdy 

plants to set out in the border in 
September. 


Our catalog of Bulbs for Autumn planting 
is now ready — Send for it, it's FREE 


William M. Hunt & Co., Inc. 
(Seedsmen) 
Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Tue Hanpy Woman AsouT THE House 
(Continued from page 62) 


each cretonne of different color 
and pattern by itself so that there 
will be no danger of colors run- 
ning. Use lukewarm water and 
add soap solution made of any 
neutral soap or soap flakes, whip- 
ping it to make a suds. Have 
lukewarm rinse water ready for 
instant use. Wash one piece of 
cretonne at a time, working the 
suds through the fabric by squeez- 
ing, as rubbing might start the 
color and blur the pattern. Add 
more of the soap solution if the 
suds begins to break down. If the 
wash water becomes badly soiled 
make a second suds. Rinse twice 
in lukewarm water; if there is no 
color in the last rinse water the 
cretonne may be put through the 
wringer. If the rinse water is 
quite discolored, lift the cretonne 
dripping from the rinse water and 
spread it flat on an old sheet or 
piece of muslin; then roll up the 
muslin and cretonne jelly-roll 
fashion; wring them together and 
the surplus color will run into the 
muslin. Then dip the cretonne in 
thin starch, wring it as free from 
starch as possible, and work the 
remaining starch well into the 
material with the fingers. Roll 
the cretonne in soft cloths or hang 
larger pieces over the lines so that 
two folds of the material do not 
touch. When half dry, press on 
the wrong side with an iron that 
is not too hot. 

The soft silk draperies, such as 
casement cloth, pongees, raw silks, 
and many of the rayon fabrics, can 
easily be cleaned at home. Brush 
them with a soft brush or cloth 
and wash them in lukewarm water 
and soap solution just as you 
would wash the cretonnes, being 
careful not to pull or twist the 
threads; rinse carefully and then 
roll up the silks, jelly-roll fashion, 
in soft towels or cloths. When 
they are half dry, press them on 
the wrong side with an iron, set- 
ting the lower hems first and press- 
ing lengthwise of the draperies. 
It is usually not advisable to 
cleanse taffetas and other crisp 
silks at home, but if you have a 
small piece of taffeta on which to 
experiment you may find that it 
will wash just as successfully as 
the soft silk. An acquaintance of 
mine has apple-green taffeta dra- 
peries in her bedroom and they 
have been laundered successfully 
numbers of times. Their crispness 
is restored by dipping them into 
gum-arabic water made by dis- 
solving two tablespoons of gum 
arabic in hot water and letting it 
cool until it is lukewarm. Care 
must be taken not to crack or 
twist the material. 


Our rugs, which we select with 
such care and discrimination, are 
apt to be neglected once they are 
on the floor, and receive no further 
attention aside from the regular 
routine cleaning that they get 
with the rest of the room. Keep 
your rugs as free from dirt and 
grit as you possibly can, for grit 
that works down into them is apt 
to cut the pile. At intervals pass 
an observant eye over them. 
Wear almost always begins by 
the woof threads breaking at the 
ends, the corners fraying, or, in 
the case of Oriental rugs, by 
breaks coming in the woof threads 
on the sides. If taken in time any 
one of these breaks can be mended 
at home. When the woof threads 
at the ends begin to fray or break, 
turn the rug on the wrong side 
and, using a coarse linen thread, 
catch-stitch the woof threads in 
place. If both the warp and woof 
begin to break at the ends a two- 
inch piece of cotton belting may 
be hand-stitched on at the back 
across the entire width of the rug. 
When the overcasting on the 
sides of the rug begins to break, 
match the color in a tight twisted 
yarn and, beginning one inch 
away from the break, overcast 
or blanket-stitch up to the break, 
over it, and one inch beyond. 
When the corners are_ badly 
frayed a good piece of darning at 
the back with linen thread will 
give a new lease of life to the rug. 

Sometimes a rug has corners 
that will not lie flat on the floor. 
As a corrective to this you can 
purchase and sew on triangles of 
rubber that will not only keep 
the rug flat but prevent it from 
slipping on a hardwood floor. 

Small rugs can be quite suc- 
cessfully cleaned at home by the 
method of dry washing. Clean 
the rug thoroughly with the 
vacuum cleaner or by beating it 
with a rattan beater, and spread 
it flat on a table or the floor. To 
one fourth of a cup of soap chips 
or flakes or finely shaved neutral 
soap, add two cups of hot water. 
When the soap has dissolved, whip 
the solution to a heavy lather. 
With a soft brush apply the lather 
to a small section of the rug and 
work it into the pile with a circular 
motion. As the spot you are work- 
ing on becomes clean wipe up the 
lather with a soft cloth that has 
been squeezed out of a lukewarm 
rinse water. Change the rinse 
water as soon as it becomes soiled. 
There are two precautions to take 
with this method: the rug must 
never become wet even in part, 
and all of the lather must be en- 
tirely wiped out of the pile. 
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When one section is clean begin 
on the next, and after the entire 
surface has been treated in this 
manner go over it with a clean 
cloth, using a straight motion 
down the pile. Spread the rug on 
the floor to dry and, when it is 
dry, brush with a soft brush to 
smooth and lift the pile. 

The method of dry wash can 


also be used to clean light-colored 
window shades. Spread the shade 
flat on a table and go over it care- 
fully with a duster; then apply the 
heavy suds and wipe it up with a 
cloth wrung tightly out of warm 
water. After cleaning one side 
turn the shade over and clean the 
other side. Work quickly and do 
not let the shade become damp. 
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BE DRY-CLEANED AT HOME, 
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A SumMER ReEsIDENT’s Fruir GARDEN 
(Continued from page 64) 


and probably in a majority of 


similar cases would, lead to dis- 
appointment if not disaster. 

When spring opens, he spends a 
week-end at the place and himself 
does the few things that he cannot 
trust the laborer to do, such as 
pruning the grapevines and peach 
trees, and removing the eggs of 
tent caterpillars. Then, accom- 
panied by the laborer, he goes over 
the whole place discussing the 
work to be done. Finally he 
gives the laborer a list of every- 
thing to be done, and in due time 
provides supplies of fertilizer, 
plants, seeds, and so forth, to be 
used before his next visit, from 
two to four weeks later. Gener- 
ally he makes only three or four 
such visits before he moves out for 
the summer. 

The list of work which he en- 
trusts to the laborer includes such 
items as raking the mulch from 
the strawberry plants to the space 
between the rows, applying ferti- 
lizer wherever needed, removing 
weeds and grass from the bases of 
the berry bushes, destroying nests 
of tent caterpillars before the 
leaves develop, spraying the lower 
parts of currant and gooseberry 
bushes with arsenate of lead to 
destroy the worms that start to 
eat the leaves at that point, search- 
ing for and destroying peach 








borers that may have been over- 
looked the previous autumn, 
ploughing, harrowing, digging, cul- 
tivating, and so forth. 

As the laborer is fairly faithful 
and intelligent, the place is in fair 
condition when the owner arrives 
in June. Then he spends his 
small spare time on the finer work. 
When the strawberries begin to 
ripen, he goes through the patch 
examining the plants critically to 
see which ones bear the finest 
berries and the most heavily. He 
then places one-foot plant-stakes 
beside these plants; and later, 
when they develop runners, he 
plunges small two- to three-inch 
flowerpots in the ground, fills them 
with earth, and anchors the run- 
ners with pebbles or clods of earth 
to make them take root in the 
pots. No other runner plants are 
used for transplanting. 

During August he transplants 
these potted plants where he 
wants a new bed. Selecting his 
new plants in this way, he has 
steadily increased the size, quan- 
tity, and the quality of his straw- 
berries so that a given area now 
produces more and better fruit 
than double what an equal area 
did when he began making his 
selection. 

In order to avoid the necessity 
of staking or trellising the rasp- 
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Sure Death to All Insects and Bugs 
Recognized as the best insecticide for your 
flowers, shrubs, evergreens, vegetables, etc. For 
years it has been used by the most exacting 
florists and estate superintendents. Absolutely 
harmless and clean, both for indoor plants as well 
as outdoor gardens. Ideal for the small home. 


Recommended by the Officers of the 
Garden Club of America 


For Sale by Seed Stores, Florists 
and Hardware Stores. 
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Scotts Creeping 
for Perfect Lawns / 


A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
That’s what you’ll get if you plant 


Sod in six weeks! 


beauty spot! 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super- Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass —and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 


pile of a Turkish carpet! 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


105 Main Street 
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This little book “Bent Lawns 
is free toyou. Itisavaluable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 
for your copy, 

















ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


Gives the essential touch to garden, 
sun room or porch 
BIRD baths, vases, jars, sun 
dials, benches, fountains, 
gazing globes, etc. in high fired, 
enduring terra cotta. 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent 
upon receipt of twenty cents in stamps 


GATLOWAY TERRA COrTta ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 

















COOPER 
PEONIES 


m= if you want 
the best 


Careful culture and un- 
ceasing attention during 
all stages of growing as- 
sures the purchaser of 
Cooper’s Peonies that he 
will receive strong, 
healthy roots — true to 
name. 
= 


Write for 
Unvarnished Facts Edition of 


TIPS AND POINTERS FOR 
BEGINNERS WITH PEONIES 


( Twenty-five cents) 
or free with order for 


Collection No. 60 
$5.00 





One Adolphe Rousseau ..... $1.75 
One Baroness Schroeder..... 1.50 
One Marie Lemoine......... 1.00 
One Mons. Jules Elie........ 1.50 
One Felix Crousse........... -75 

$6.50 


RE. BELL 


Cooper Peony Gardens 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 














for everywhere. 


packets as follows, 


(Hardy Larkspur); Dianthus (Clove 


1306 Spring Garden St. 





Easily Grown and at Small Expense 


Your old-fashioned flower border need not cost much! 
cent investment will bring you the Dreer Dozen of hardy favorites 


And all are so easily grown from seeds that we do not hesitate 
to recommend the collection even for the children’s garden. 


12 Splendid Hardy Perennials — 12 separate 
for 75c postpaid: 
ia (Columbine); Coreopsis; Delphinium 
1 2ink); Digitalis (Foxglove); Gaillardia 
(Blanket Flower); Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath); Lychnis (Jerusalem Cross); 
Oriental Poppy; Sweet William; Sweet Rocket 
The packets hold liberal quantities of strains that have caused the House of 
Dreer to become looked upon as the floral pilgrims’ Mecca 
The Dreer Midsummer Catalogue gladly mailed free. 
Please ask for it TODAY, mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Agrostemma (Rose of Heaven); pation 


A 75- 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A SuMMER REsIDENT’s Fruit GARDEN 


(Continued from page 101) 


berries and blackberries, he visits 
the bushes about once a week be- 
tween mid-May and July and with 
his thumb and finger pinches off 
the tips of the new canes as they 
reach heights of about twenty- 
four to thirty inches. This makes 
them grow stocky instead of long 
and willowy. It also develops 
branches, so they stand like stiff 
little trees the following summer 
and thus hold up their fruit, which 
is larger and of finer quality than 
that produced by canes allowed to 
grow at will. 

As soon as the raspberry and 
blackberry harvest is over, he cuts 
out all the canes that have borne. 
These canes have served their 
purpose. They will die during 
the following winter, so the sooner 
they are removed the better, be- 
cause they not only tend to be- 
come diseased and to harbor insect 
enemies and thus prove a menace 
to the younger canes, but prevent 
the free admission of light and air 
to the interiors of the bushes and 
thus also favor the propagation of 
insects and diseases. Therefore, 
the sooner they are removed after 
having fruited the better. At the 
same time our fruit-grower also 
cuts out all puny shoots, because 
they will not produce any fruit. 
In this way he reduces to its lowest 
terms the pruning to be done the 
following spring. 

When his currant and goose- 
berry bushes were four years old, 
he cut out the oldest stems in 
each bush, after having gathered 
the fruit in July or August. The 
reason for this is that older stems 
produce smaller clusters of smaller 
fruit and in smaller quantity. 
They also fall an easy prey to 
insect enemies, especially borers, 
and to plant diseases. Each year 
he cuts out the stems that are four 
years old. At the same time he 
also cuts out all puny shoots, and 
leaves only the two or three 
strongest ones. Thus, after prun- 
ing, each of his bushes consists of 
two or three shoots of the current 
growing-season, and as many one 
year and two years older — in all, 
six to nine shoots. By doing the 
pruning during the summer as 
thus detailed, he avoids the ne- 
cessity of any spring pruning. 

The grapes need no summer 
attention other than spraying — 
with arsenate of lead to destroy 
chewing insects, with nicotine 
sulphate to kill plant lice, and 
with Bordeaux mixture or other 
fungicide to prevent brown rot 
and powdery mildew. But these 
three pests seldom give any 
trouble, so the spraying is a very 
minor item. 





Spraying or dusting the peaches, 
plums, and cherries with a fungi- 
cide is a necessary precaution 
against brown rot and _ other 
fungous diseases that destroy 
both foliage and fruit. The first 
application is made when the 
fruits are still very small, prefer- 
ably in May, and at intervals of 
ten days or two weeks until the 
fruit is nearly ripe, depending 
upon the character of the season. 
In wet and muggy weather the 
diseases are most troublesome; in 
dry weather least. 

Often the fruit becomes smeared 
with Bordeaux mixture and not 
only unsightly but more or less 
unwholesome, or even poisonous. 
The stains may be easily removed 
by dipping the gathered fruit in 
vinegar or a weak solution of 
acetic acid and water, at the rate 
of a pint of acid to ten quarts of 
water. After half a minute’s 
immersion the fruit may be 
rinsed in clear water to remove the 
acid, and then dried. Acetic acid 
also removes all traces of lead 
arsenate, which is a poison to 
humans as well as to insects. 

During the spring before the 
buds have opened, the fruit trees 
and currant and gooseberry bushes 
are sprayed with lime sulphur 
solution or a miscible oil, to 
destroy plant lice and scale in- 
sects. After the petals have fallen 
and while the tiny apples and 
pears are erect and their blossom- 
ends open, — as they will be for a 
week or perhaps ten days, —a 
spraying with arsenate of lead is 
given to prevent the entrance of 
codlin moth larve into the fruits, 
thus to develop wormy apples and 
pears. This poison may be applied 
in water alone or as a commercial 
dust, but it is usual to add it to 
Bordeaux mixture and nicotine 
sulphate so as to control not only 
the codlin moth and other chewing 
insects but also fungous diseases 
and plant lice. 

One thorough spraying at the 
time specified is worth two or 
three at any time after the blos- 
som-ends of the fruit have closed 
and thus made it impossible to 
get the poison into the little cups 
at the apices of the apples and 
pears; for this is the point at 
which most of the worms gain en- 
trance to the interior of the fruit. 
If the poison is there, ready for 
them, they are all likely to have a 
fatal attack of what the doctors 
call acute gastritis. 

In order to have the choicest 
specimens of apples, pears, plums, 
and peaches, our summer resident 
reduces the number of specimens 
each branch has started to carry. 
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He does this thinning after the 
‘June drop’ — the natural slough- 
ing off of specimens that have not 
made proper connection with the 
food supply. Even after this 
shedding, there are usually too 
many specimens for them all to 
attain largest size and highest 


quality. In thinning, the first 
point is to remove defective 
specimens, the next to reduce 


clusters and pairs to only one 
specimen at any one point, the 
third to have four to six inches 
between any two specimens. 

The main object of thinning is 
to enhance the size and quality of 
the individual fruits. In addition 
to this, thinning tends to make the 
trees bear annually. This is espe- 
cially the case with varieties that 
ripen their fruits during the sum- 
mer and early fall. The reason is 
that less food is required to ripen 
the few seeds in the fruits than the 
many in larger numbers, and 
therefore the conserved food tends 
to develop fruit-buds for the fol- 
lowing season. 

In order to keep the soil in good 
condition my friend follows the 
practice of commercial fruit-grow- 
ers by sowing a cover-crop during 
midsummer. Where the trees 
show, by very dark green leaves 
and lusty growth, that they are 
well provided with nitrogenous 
plant-food, he scatters buckwheat, 
barley, oats, or rye and lets the 
plants take their chances. Where 
the leaves are yellowish and the 
growth scrawny or spindling he 
sows crimson or alsike clover or 
winter vetch, either separately, or 
mixed with each other, or with the 
grains already mentioned. These 
plants have the ability to gather 
nitrogen from the air and to give 
it to the soil, when they decay. 

Cover-crops are grown solely 
for the benefit of the trees. They 
are dug or ploughed under in 
early spring, before those that 
live through the winter have a 
chance to take from the soil much 
plant food and water, and while 
they are succulent and thus in 
condition to decay readily. As 
supplements to the cover-crops it 
is a good plan to allow all weeds to 
grow after midsummer. They are 
unsightly, but when ploughed un- 
der they furnish vegetable matter 
at no cost whatever for seed. 

The following list of varieties 
will prove helpful to other summer 
resident fruit-growers. They are 
all of high quality, ripen before 
the end of September in the 
neighborhood of New York City, 
and are easily obtainable from the 
majority of nurserymen. 


STRAWBERRIES. Premier (earli- 
est), Big Joe (midseason), Chesa- 
peake, or William Belt, or Big 
Late (late). 

Rep RaspsBerrigs. Early June 
(early), Herbert or Cuthbert 
(late). 

PurpLe RASPBERRIES. Colum- 
bian (best of its color). 

BLack RASPBERRIES. Farmer 
(early), Cumberland (late). 

YELLOW RaAspBERRIES. Golden 
Queen (best of its color). 

BLACKBERRIES. Blowers (ripen 
during very long period, from 
early to late), Eldorado (early). 

Rep Currants. Perfection 
(best all around red), Wilder, Red 
Cross. 


WHITE CuRRANTS. White 
Grape (best of its color). 
WHITE GOOSEBERRIES. Down- 


ing, Columbus, Chautauqua. 

Rep GoosEBERRIES. Red Jack- 
et, Poorman (the latter for heavy 
soil — fails on light soil). 

WuiteE Grapes. Portland, On- 
tario (early), Diamond, Niagara 
(midseason), Pocklington, Dutch- 
ess, Empire (late). 

Rep Grapes. Lutie (early), 
Brighton, Brilliant, Delaware (mid- 
season), Agawam, Salem, Ver- 
gennes, Gaertner (late). 

Brack Grapes. Moore Early, 
Worden (early), Concord, Camp- 
bell Early, Hubbard (midseason), 
Wilder, Isabella, Barry, Eumelan, 
Mills (late). 

PEACHES. Greensboro (best 
early), Carman (a week later), 
Belle (midseason), Champion (a 
week later), Elberta (late canning 
variety), Frances (a week later). 
This list will cover eight to ten 
weeks. 

JAPANESE Piums. Abundance 
(early), Burbank (a week or two 
later), Satsuma (late). 

EuropEAN Pius. Reine Claude 
(or Green Gage), Imperial Gage, 
Yellow Egg, Golden Drop (all 
dessert or canning), German and 
Italian Prunes (canning only). 

Pears. Clapp (earliest good 
variety), Bartlett, Wilder, Flem- 
ish Beauty (September). 

Apptes. Yellow Transparent, 
Primate, Sweet Bough, Chenango, 
Oldenburg, (or ‘Duchess’), Red 
Astrachan, Gravenstein (Septem- 


ber). 

Quince. Champion, Orange 
(September). 

Sour CuHerrigs. Early Rich- 
mond (earliest), Montmorency 
(midseason), English Morello 
(latest). 

Sweet CuHerries. Black Tar- 
tarian, Gov. Wood (earliest), 


Napoleon, Yellow Spanish (mid- 
season), Windsor, Bing (late). 


























Delano & prensy Architects 
| i you would have the ever interesting, time toned 


| pie harmonies, of ancient England’ s famed Cots- 
wold houses, then Olde Stonesfield is your answer. 





It is a roof distinctly a thing apart from others. An 
exclusive product of our own quarries. 
Send for circulars : 
29A—Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs 
29B—Thatchslate Roofs 
29C— Olde Stonesfield Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, 


Roof & Flagging Displays at Our Offices 


me Office: ~ 
1 ie South 16th Se. °° New York Office: 
| ie >. 17 East 49th St. 








A new portfoli 
illustrating she 
many charming 
effects to be obtain- 
ed with Dubois 
willbe gladlysent 
you free on request 
Simply mail the 
coupon below. 


Erection is easy 
and no paint or 
maintenance cost 
is required. 
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with DUBOIS 


LL the world loves a picnic Woven Wood Fence. 
—but not someone else’s This strong picket fence, < 
on your front lawn! made by hand in France from 
The new way of preventing straight, young chestnut saplings, 
trespassing, and of keeping __ is as effective a barrier as a stone 
passing motorists from staring wall, and as charming in its ap- 
in at you, is to erect Dubois pearance as a hedge. 


DUBOLS Woven Wood Fence 
(2 
amen” C. REEVES CO. ‘ 
87 Water St., New York Name 
Please ser = without obligation, your Address 
new porte lio aE, the many ; ‘ saat 
is is being used City State fe 
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<a Tells you when 
* and where to 
look for the 
most interest- 
ing wild flow- 


terflies, etc. 





‘NATURES, 
PROGRAM 


Aweek-by-week guide 
to Nature’s Secrets 


F ages at your doorstep Mother Nature 
stages her year-round drama. To enjoy 
her entertainment, you must be ready to 
recognize some of heractors as they appear 
—the birds, the flowers, the butterflies. To 
be prepared,send fora copy of this valuable 
book—‘‘Nature’s Program.” 


Suppose you start out now; what can you 
find? What wildflowers are in bloom? 
What birds are rearing their families? In 
what tree or bush should you look for an 
oriole’s home? A flicker’s? An oven-bird’s? 


What's on the Program Now? 


Whatever you want to find out about the 
events taking place now in the great out- 
door drama, you will find it in this con- 
venient “time table” of the year. Just turn 
to the present month in “‘Nature’s Pro- 
gram”—and learn whereand when it comes. 
All important birds, flowers, trees, butter- 
flies and animals are included, but it also 
helps you becomea discoverer of the rarer 
and more hidden wonders of Nature. In 
a word, it is a book which every nature 
lover must have. Without it you will miss 
most of the rare pleasures and delights 
that Nature gives. 


Why This Book is Free 


This book is yours, free, if you will simply pay 
the cost of delivering it to you. Merely sign your 
name aud address on the coupon below, and en- 
close 25c to pay for the packing and postage. The 
book itself is free. W hy is this offer made? Because 
for years we have been foremost in the publication 
of books on Nature. We want to reach nature 
lovers in order to kesb them informed of new Nature 
books as they appear. So, to learn who they are, 
we ask all lovers of the fields and woods to send us 
their names and addresses. For this courtesy we 
will send them “‘Nature’s Program.”’ You will 
not be obligated in any way. Mail the coupon 
now before you forget it. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
GARDEN CITY Dept.L-857 NEW YORK 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. L-857 Garden City, N. Y. 
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Please send me a copy of “‘Nature’s Program”, | 


the week-by-week guide to Nature’s events, 
bound in cloth. I enclose 25c to pay for postage 
and packing. 


Name 





State 
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HE design on our cover this 

month received an honorable 
mention in our Third Annual Com- 
petition. The artist, Florence 
Baran Wise, lives in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Probably quanti- 
ties of our readers who are now 
spending their summer holiday on 
the New England coast may see 
similar scenes daily at Nantucket, 
New Bedford, Provincetown, Ply- 
mouth, Marblehead, Salem, Glou- 
cester, and points north. We 
except, of course, the human ele- 
ments in the design. These will 
undoubtedly be replaced in the 
picture by a 1926 sport model of 
the genus Flapper. 


+: + 


ACH one of the photographs 

that we have seen, taken by 
Clara E. Sipprell, seems to us 
lovelier than the last. The beauti- 
ful old Colonial house which she 
photographed for our frontispiece 
this month has stood in Charles- 
town, New Hampshire, since the 
early eighteen hundreds. It is 
owned by Charles T. Murray, 
who was born there. Miss Sip- 
prell made the group of photo- 
graphs of Maxfield Parrish’s gar- 
den which we reproduced three 
years ago. 


* * * 


AST month’s issue saw the 
beginning of a series of arti- 
cles by Elizabeth Whitmore on 
collecting prints and etchings, the 
second of which we are publishing 
in this number. We were much 
interested to see an article by Mrs. 
Whitmore on the etchings of 
Thomas Handforth in the April 
number of The American Magazine 
of Art, which we read with a 
great deal of enjoyment. 


es * ¢ 


F some of our enterprising 

readers have decided to acquire 
Normandy beds during the course 
of their summer excursions to 
Europe, after reading our article 
on the subject last month, they 
will find a very clever and practi- 
cal use of one of the pieces demon- 
strated on page 31, in connection 
with the article on hunting an- 
tiques in Normandy by Elizabeth 
Lucas (Mrs. E. V. Lucas). They 
will also find in this article many 
authentic bits of information that 
should be valuable in establishing 
a good working-basis for such 
excursions. And Katharine 
Crosby’s article ‘From the Tip to 
the Ship’ also contains advice to 
collectors whose perennial hunt 


for antique treasures takes them 
overseas. Her title aroused con- 
siderable curiosity in the Office 
when it was discovered on the 
schedule for this month’s issue. 
Of course we always associate 
tipping with ships anyway, but 
the tips of which she writes prove 
to be far different from those of 
our mental vagaries. 


* * * 


HORTLY after we read Rose 

Standish Nichols’s article on 
the Villa Reale at Marlia for the 
first time, we were wandering 
through a corridor of the Boston 
Museum of Art one day, where we 
made a thrilling discovery of a 
delightful water-color sketch of a 
part of the garden of this same 
Villa — a bit of cool green shade 
flecked with sunlight and dotted 
with vivid color, done by the late 
John Singer Sargent. 


i 


AST month we printed in these 
columns a note to the effect 
that in our April issue credit 
should have been given to Ellen 
Shipman of New York for the 
landscape design and planting of 
the gardens of the old Southern 
estate of Chatham in Virginia. 
This month we must apologize 
again, this time to Oliver H. 
Clark of Washington, D. C., to 
whom, as the architect responsible 
for the remodeling of the old 
house, acknowledgment should 
have been made when the article 
was published. Neither of these 
bits of information was available 
for our use at that time, however, 
as they seem to have composed a 
secret which we have only just 
recently been permitted to share. 
Even a casual perusal of any of 
the previous issues of the House 
Beautiful could not fail to show 
the results of an unvarying effort 
on our part to give credit where 
credit is due,—to authors, to 
artists, to photographers, to deco- 
rators, but perhaps above all to ar- 
chitects and landscape architects, 
—so that we are glad now to 
correct the omission in the April 

issue. 

* * 


HERE are one or two un- 

familiar names on the list of 
architects whose work is repre- 
sented in this issue. Henry F. 
Withey practises in Los Angeles, 
California, and Harold B. Willis 
is a member of the Boston firm of 
Allen & Collens. The name of 
George Washington Smith is 











No hard labor, no fuss, no trouble. . . just 

dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (liquid), 

with water... a watering can... sprinkle 

the weeds... that’sall...so easy. One 

thorough application lasts a season. 
FREE... Write for folder 

In writing, mention your dealer 
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Onl) five hours to put it 
together—no skilled labor’’ 
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HODGSON Houses are 
made of red cedar—the 
most durable wood known. 
These houses are built in 
sections and shipped to 
you all ready to erect. 

If you have a vacant plot 
of ground in Florida, on 
the Jersey coast or any- 
where, put up a Hodgson 
Portable House there now 
—to rent. Make your land 
pay dividends. 

Our new catalog J gives prices 
and complete information about Hodg- 


son Portable Houses, garages, poultry- 
houses, etc. Write for free copy today. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
1108 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

6 East 39th St., New York City 
Florida Branch—Bradenton 


HODGSON 
Portable HOUSES 
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August and the months to come are equally entertaining. New 
subscribers among House Beautiful readers are invited to join the Atlantic 
circle through the special trial offer of five months for one dollar (regular EA ch Reed eet 

te 40 cents a copy) 
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Just published! 
Write for your free 
copy of this interest- 
ing booklet today. 

\ Ask for No. 6957. 









ead this booklet 


and know how Roads are 
made dustless and smooth 


The new Solvay booklet will prove inter- 
esting reading for everyone interested in 
the problem of better roads — of dustless 
roads and driveways at minimum expense. 
Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is truly the 
natural dust layer and surface binder for 
State, County and town roads as well as for 
private estates and country clubs. You 
should know the why and wherefore of this | 






modern road treatment. Easy to apply — 
will not track or stain. 


Write today for booklet No. 6957. 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


\ THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, New York 


For a perfect playing 
surface for all clay ten- 
nis courts — use Solvay 
Flake Calcium C od 
ride. Endorsed by cham- 
pions! 














WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Dept., 40 Rector Street, New York 











Enjoy your home and 
gardens in security 


Link Fence will serve youfor many 
years at low cost for maintenance. 
Page Service is national. A dis- 
tributor in your vicinity will serve 
you promptly—tofenceasmall 
yard or an estate. He will 
gladly consult with you. 
Write for his name and ad- 


Page Fence has proven to be the 
ideal type of protection where a 
barrier is needed that will “draw 
the line” and yet harmonize with 
its surroundings. 

Made of copper-bearing steel 
or Armco Ingot Iron (the 
latter exclusive with Page)— 





TRADE MARK 


given a uniform, heavy coat of ASE dress and for interesting lit- 
zinc after weaving, Page Wire- — erature. Address 


PAGE FENCE AND WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 77, Chicago, Illinois 
Distributing wire link products made by the Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 
District Offices: Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
Made in Canada by: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


PAGE FENCE 
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always associated with the best of 
the architecture of California. We 
have now published a fairly com- 
plete photographic record of the 
B. Franklin Pepper estate, of 
which Willing, Sims & Talbutt 
were the architects. Other photo- 
graphs of the garden were printed 
in our issue for March 1925, and 
interiors of the house were shown 
last month in the House in Good 
Taste section. Treanor & Fatio 
have their offices in New York. 


* * * 


ROBABLY now some zealous 

soul will write us inquiring 
why we did not mention the 
name of the architect of the house 
pictured in the frontispiece or the 
architect of the house about which 
Mrs. Harrold E. Gillingham 
writes. 


* * * 


HE other day we came across 

a passage in The Work of 
Ernest Newton, R. A. which ap- 
pealed to us as an excellent text for 
an architect. The book contains 
an introduction by Sir Reginald 
Bloomfield and a critical apprecia- 
tion by William Godfrey Newton. 
The quotation comes from the 
latter: — 

For him [Ernest Newton] more and 
more the foundation of all design came 
to be the demand that had to be met 
— convenience, sunshine, weather- 
tightness, a sense of home. . . . The 
design grows out of simple workable 
shapes of windows, doors, chimneys, 
roofs. . . . He seems to aim more and 
more at expressing the spirit, not of 
Ernest Newton, but of opportunity, 
the problem; of which in domestic 
work the main factors are site, affect- 
ing shape; the client’s view, affecting 
plan; and locality, affecting material. 


* as 


DMIRERS of the work of 
Antoinette Perrett— and we 
know their name is legion — will 
be glad to see the two pages of 
her photographs which we are 
showing this month. Our repro- 
ductions of her still-life groupings 
have always been the subject of 
many enthusiastic comments. 


* * * 


OU will find the article ‘A 

Summer Resident’s Fruit 
Garden,’ contributed by M. G. 
Kains, a thoroughly practical one. 
Mr. Kains was formerly the head 
of the Horticultural Department 
at Pennsylvania State College and 
the horticultural editor of the 
American Agriculturist. 


IKE the sea-turn about which 
she writes comes the article 
‘Weathervanes and Sea-Chests’ 
by Katharine Butler. We al- 
ways come to the end of such an 
article with great reluctance, which 
we felt particularly in this case as 
there were so many things that we 
should like to have followed up, 
whose further history we felt 
would be so interesting. Perhaps 
it is better, though, to leave those 
things to the imagination, which, 
sadly enough, is so often more 
romantic than reality. We really 
must pay a visit to Salem this 
summer, however. 


* * O* 


CCASIONALLY it happens 

that the fervent wish of Robbie 
Burns is granted for us when some of 
our public are good enough to tell 
us just what they think of us. 
We are printing bits from some of 
their letters which would seem to 
more or less justify our existence. 
The following comes from Penn- 
sylvania: — 


We are going through such an ex- 
perience (building a home) and House 
Beautiful is a real inspiration. We 
have been subscribers ever since we 
married and would sooner give up 
theatre tickets or an occasional dinner 
in town than miss the magazine. We 
save all copies and pore over them from 
time to time. | think | know in detail 
each home and room pictured for sev- 
eral months back. On the day the 
magazine arrives, the first view is a 
real ceremony. No matter what the 
business in hand, everything stops 
short till we have looked through the 
pages. Our three-year-old daughter 
has to sit in my lap for the event. 


And this from California: — 


Whenever the time comes to re- 
new my subscription to House Beauti- 
ful, | feel it not only a duty but a 
pleasure to express my delight in the 
good things it brings to me every 
month in the year. 

Having been a subscriber for many 
years, | often look over the back num- 
bers for information and help; and the 
last time | did so, it was to get inspira- 
tion for remodeling my own living- 
room. When the builder came to make 
estimates and plans, | had a pile of 
old magazines (and new ones too, of 
course) ready with pictures of almost 
everything we needed to change — 
the bookcases, the French doors, built- 
in cupboards for music and magazines, 
and new windows, and many other 
items. 

As the old walls are very high, the 
new glass doors looked too low, and 
when it was decided to build station- 
ary transoms above them, the con- 
tractor liked the idea, but had nothing 
to copy from. In half an hour | had 
found three numbers of House Beauti- 
ful, with the very thing we wanted, so 
he went ahead and copied them, and 
they are just right. This is only one of 
many instances, showing how much we 
all depend upon your magazine for help. 
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| You Will Look at Your Home with New Eyes 
on | After Seeing This Book 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING ANNUAL for 1926 
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: Of course you want a home that is comfortable, 
ps restful, charming — rooms that you know 
se | you won't find duplicated across the street, or 
na just around the corner. 
: . In your quest for the Lovely Old and the 
| Charming New you will surely enjoy, more 
than any other book of the kind that has yet 
re been published, The House Beautiful Furnish- 
ie : ing Annual for 1926. 
of 
i There must be many times when you wish for 
- | just the kind of expert, detailed, up-to-the- 
— minute advice that the Furnishing Annual 
. | : offers you. 
“i 
It may be there is a new rug to buy — and you 
: have an uncomfortable feeling that perhaps 
* you don’t know quite as much as you should 
p about the relative merits of Axminsters and 
; Wiltons, of Ingrains and Chenilles, or, more 
n bewildering still, of the various classifications 
. of Orientals. 
: Thirteen generously illustrated pages of the 
. Furnishing Annual devoted to Floors and 
r Floor Coverings tell the whole story. 





Other chapters — Walls and But best of all, perhaps, are the 





Perhaps there is a room waiting 
to be redeemed by a discerning 
choice of wallpaper — by cur- 
tains of a more pleasing mate- 
rial or design — by a needed 
note of accent in screen, or 


Wall Coverings, Hangings — 
Their Design and Material, 
Notes of Accent, Furniture 
Design and Construction — 
offer a wealth of suggestion in 
picture and in text. Still 


many pages of Demonstrative 
Furniture Arrangement. Here 
are detailed furnishing charts 
and color schemes for the 
Suburban House, the Country 
House, the Apartment, the 





ing Annual’s companion volume, The 
House Beautiful Building Annual for 1926 
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: cushion, or lamp —by a fine _ others are devoted to Interior City House, each containing 
armchair. Woodwork, to Ceilings, to countless ideas for beautifying 
i Fixtures. your own home. 
t ‘ 
; j 
Send your $2.00 with this coupon re ee ee 
\ | 
or Atlantic Monthly Co. H.B. 7-26 
: | 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Pay the postman when you get the book | Gentlemen 
| I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
: AND BE SURE l charges for a copy of The House Beautiful Furnishing Annual for 1926. 
to see Page 93 telling about the Furnish- | ; 
ivame. ee iq ble Oe Ob ee eae MOD be Ce ee sare 86.56 6 Ow ae ae ee 
| 
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_JROSS COUNTRY ~ 7s all the same e to a Marmon_ 


WHEN impatient America, fender to fender and hub to 
hub, is jamming and glaring, and fighting for every inch, 
notably the calmest one in traffic is the driver of a MaR- 
MON—and every Marmon owner knows why. # 7 7 Just as 


calm, just as completely carefree and unconcerned, is the 
owner of a Marmon sitting on the uppermost rim of the aN FW M A [2 M O N 
world, where ages are moments and miles mean nothing. 

Ysa Great Ciutomobile’ 


MARMON MoTOR CAR COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





























Karnaks — Aristocrat of 
American Wiltons. Deep- 
piled Chenilles. Axmin- 
sters of quality. Tapestries 
and Velvets 


Rugs and Carpets 









‘Neath snow-clad Fuji there dwelt 
Asama, maid of Old Nippon. The sim- 
ple peasants called her “The Princess 
who causes the Flowers of the Trees 
to blossom.” 

When drab Winter yields to Spring 
there is something of Asama in Every- 
woman—she is “The Princess who 
causes the Joys of the Home to blossom!”” 





ut tO you 


One of these delightful rugs will 
brighten up your home like a sudden 
shaft of sunshine in June. A Mohawk 
Seamless Axminster, while surprisingly 
low in price, is a token of the vigor of 
design and the rigid standards of quality 
that give real meaning to the phrase— 
“A Mohawk Masterpiece.” 


W. & J. Sloane, the distinguished Interior Decorators, will advise you, with- 
out charge, as to the proper floor covering for your own individual rooms. 
Write today for blank form for use in submitting your rug or carpet problem. 


Write Mohawk Dept., W. & J. Sloane, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Amsterdam, VY, 





This beautiful Mohawk 
Seamless Axminster is 
Pattern No. 4541. Ask 
your local dealer t yw 





Wren you've taken 
a plunge in the cool, bracing surf— 
and battered and wet with spray, 


you climb out on the welcoming sand — 
_—have a Camel! 


WHEN the surf is running in 
from the sea before a balmy, 
spray-laden breeze. And you 
plunge in to shoulder aside the 
foam-topped rollers. When you 
climb out, glowing with exhilara- 
tion and join the friendly crowds 
on the beach—have a Camel! 


For after healthful exercise, no 
other cigarette in the world 
satisfies the taste like Camels. 
Camel mildness and mellow fra- 
grance is the awaited award of 


millions of experienced smokers. 
Camels are rolled of the choicest 
tobaccos nature grows. That’s why 
they never tire the taste. Camels 
are the expert blend that did 
away with cigaretty after-taste. 
Camels are the taste revelation, 
the smooth and mellowy mild 
wonder of smoking. 


So this sparkling day as you 
start for the cool, restful beach. 
When with measured strokes you 
have tried your strength against 
the breakers, and turned back to 
shore tingling with happiness 
and health—know then the most 
fragrant mellowness ever made 
into a cigarette. Have the utmost 
in smoking contentment and 
pleasure. 


a: s 34 ., ma 
meee 8). Have a Camel! 


Camels —— the very choicest tobaccos grown in all the world. Camels are Our highest wish, if vow do 
blended by the world’s most expert blenders. Nothing is too good for Camels. poet i, ys a dew ae 
In the making of this one brand we concentrate the tobacco knowledge and skill £ ~ diem. Wa init vai to cou 


of the largest organization of tobacco experts in the world. No other cigarette : pare Camels with any other 
= y cigarette made at any price. 


made is like Camels. They are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. oe e/ 
: ff R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C 











